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By JEANNETTE H. WALWORTH. 
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A Episope: AStory,. Lucius C. Embree. 
Tue CARNIVAL AT NICE (1889), ‘ . Obl. J. Howard Cowperthwait. 
«  « Emile Andrew Huber. 
CULTURE AND Common-Sunen : 
I. The University versus the Counting-House, - Henry Clews. 
II. A Critique of Common-Sense, ‘ Rev. Gerald Stanley Lee. 
A New Spectroscore: A Story, - « «+ William Wirt Howe. 
SHow Us WHat You Are: A Poem, . Arthur Gundry. 
THoueuts ON Matters Lyric AND DRAMATIC,. Fred, Lyster. 
Science Nores, - Dr. Feliz L. Oswald 
Protection Run Map: The Experience of San Domingo, 


Champion Bissell. 
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THE COMPLETE NOVEL THIS-MONTH IS: 
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BELFORD'S M AGAZINE COMPANY, 
: 


AN ENTERING WEDGE. 


The Messrs. Van Houten have put an enter- 
ing wedge into unhealthy domestic economy, 


THE 
$ by advertising a pure, soluble cocoa, 
pegiaieti as a substitute for tea and coffee. As STANDARD 
3 COCOA inventors and original patentees of COCOA 
$ OF THE cocoa, the Van HuuTen’s have in- OF THE 
¢ WORLD. WORLD. 


troduced it so thoroughly all 
over Europe that “ Van Hov- 
TEN’s Cocoa” has become 
a household word. The 
end of the wecge 
which has been in- 
serted here is 
fast making 
way for the 
LEADING 
Cocoa of 
America. 
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Van Houten’s 


Cocoa, 
“Best & Goes Farthest,” : 
Van Houten’s Gocoa, “Best & Goes Farthest,” 
Van Houten’s Cocoa, “Best & Goes Farthest.” 


In answering this advertisement mention BELForD’s MaGazIng, 


Cocoa. 


Van Houten’s Cocoa, 


No cartoons to hide long-necked and panelled bottles. 


Thoughtful people should read the testimonials below, from cooks of national reputation. 
JosErH Burnett & Co., Boston: 
Gentlemen—I have used your Extracts for years, knowing them the best to be found in the market. 
MARIA PARLOA, School of Cookery, Tremont Street, 
From Professor Blot, 
ae a A good disk is often spoiled or rendered unpalatable by the use of a detestably cheap, impure, and deleterious 
In answer to inquiries from the ladies of my various classes, I invariab that during the past two rears of 
lectares on cookery, certainly prefer those prepared by ‘of Boston, above all others.” 


EXTRACTS FROM BELFORD’S MAGAZINE FOR APRIL, 1891. 
FOR THE USE OF EDITORS. 
BELFORD’S MAGAZINE. 


The April number of this increasingly popular magazine opens with a timely article b 
Mr. G. F. Parker, on the effect which the question of the Free Coinage of Silver will 
have on the prospects of the Democratic party. The writer concludes that to adopt Free 
Coinage ag a plank in the platform of the party would injure if not destroy its prospects at the 
coming Presidential election. Mr. Henry Clews, in ‘‘ The University vs. the Counting- House,” 
argues strongly against a university training for the bulk of our youth ; while the Rev. Gerald 
Stanley Lee argues quite as strenuously cow | more eloquently in the opposite sense. Mr. Fred 
Lyster, in ‘‘ Thoughts.on Matters Lyric and Dramatic.” advocates the claims of opera in 
Italian (not Italian opera) against Wagner and the Germans. The number is unusually 
strong in fiction. The complete novel is by the well-known author Mrs. J. H. Walworth. 
The title is ‘‘ Slip-knots,” having reference to the looseness of the marriage-tie in this coun- 
try. The story is strong in plot and cbaracter-drawing, full of incident, and very well writ- 
ten. Besides this there is ‘‘ A Polkville Episode,” by Lucius C. Embree ; and ‘“‘ A New Spec- 
troscope,” a brilliant little semi-humorous story, by William Wirt Howe. Dr. Felix Oswald 


contributes some useful ‘‘ Popular Science Notes”: Col. Cowpertbwait, the well-known New . 


York millionaire merchant, gives a pleasant account of his experiences during ‘‘ The Carnival 
at Nice (1889)”; and Champion Bissell, from personal knowledge obtained on the spot, shows 
the disastrous effects of unadulterated Protection in the island of Hayti. The editorial de- 
partment deals with ‘‘ Cleveland’s letter” on the Free Silver Coinage question and with the 
question of ‘‘ Subsidies.” The usual ‘‘ Passing Notes” and “Book Notices” complete an 
excellent number. 


THE STRENGTH OF THE FREE SILVER OOINAGE SENTIMENT. 


But the strength or popularity of the free silver coinage sentiment is exaggerated, just as 
the extent of the demand for greenbacks was overestimated by the ordinary member of 
Congress or politician—always the most timid man to be foundanywhere. It is supposed to 
be particularly s:rongin the West, but an investigation of any particular locality always brings 
out the fact that it is to be found in some other State or district. It is assumed that because 
something is the matter with the farmer, and he has found it out, he is, therefore, clamorous 
for the free coinage of silver dollars as a nostrum that may do him some good; but this senti- 
ment is not general. Because, perhaps,“one out of ten of the farmers in two or three States 
of the West or South has joined an organization of which the social feature is one of the most 
prominent in its character,and because many of its branches have demanded the free coinage 
of silver dollars, this same average member of Congress or managing politician at once 
reaches the conclusion that the whole community is unanimous forthe measure. The nine 
quiet, thoughtful men, who never ‘join such organizations, or sign petitions, are not heard, 
and so count for nothing in comparison with the one who adopts this method of attracting 
attention. It is, therefore, safe to assert that the sentiment in favor of free coinage is 
mainly artificial, the product of shrewd manipulation.—Georer F. Parker, Belford’s 


Magazine. 
THE OARNIVAL AT NICE. 


Lightly welcomed in a few places, tolerated in some, and abhorred in most, the King of 
Folly is annually received with royal pomp and splendor at Nice; and he, in turn, through 
the haads of Europe’s pleasure-seekers, headed usually by common royalty in the person of 
the Prince of Wales, casts a golden shower upon all good Nicois who assist in doing the sov- 
ereign will. The city sends a suitable escort out to sea to meet the King, all the yachts and 
other vessels in the harbor hung Chinese lanterns in his honor, and his favorite subjects bend 
the knee and carry him in a — car to their largest square, there to sit for a week, the one 
and only ruler of his little kingd 


om. Benign of countenance, holding easily the reins of 
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state, fifteen or twenty feet tall, and broad in proportion, he yet has his proclamation written 
and delivered for him, with the modesty of an ordinary sovereign; but it must be his own 
unbridled will alone that commands the music and the dancing to commence at once, and to 
continue throughout the whole of his reign, rest and recreation being left to depend upon the 
chance of a deluge or an extra-vigorous mistral. ' 

What other sovereign rules in the hearts of his people as does King Carnival? Does he 
will an inauguratign ball? Then balls are held all over the town, and are repeated again and 
again. Does he say, ‘‘Dance!”? Then bands of music are stationed within and without ; 
and the light fantastic toe is tripped upon the very street corners, in broad daylight, by the 
shy rays of the moon, and by the glare of lamps, torches, and lanterns. Does he order flow- 
ers and confetti? Then millions of bouquets and tons of Seay peas are lavished until —er- 
ting wae everybody are covered. Does he command, ‘‘Mask!”? His subjects mask doub. 
(to safe from the confetti), and assume the form and character of every conceivable 
— in earth, air. fire, and water. Does he crave areview? Behold now a gorgeous pro- 
cession of plants, fish, reptiles, birds, animals, and representatives of all nations. And with 
scarcely a wink or a hint to eat, drink, and be merry, tools and work-a-day clothes are thrust 
into the darkest closets, and old savings-stockings are fished out ; and the stomach isso often 


filled, the brain so unduly stimulated, a habit of merriment so firmly fitted, that no customary 


occupation can again be even thought of until many yesterdays have helped His Majesty into 
oblivion.—Cot. J. H. in Belford’s Magazine. 


THE UNIVERSITY US. THE OOUNTING HOUSE. 


But we have no doubts as to whether a college education is desirable for men who are to 
engage in the practical affairs of life. Such an education for such men is not merely negativel 
undesirable, it is positively injurious. The average graduate when he emerges from the col- 
lege is comparatively worthless. He has the active brain of twenty-one, and a certain trained 
faculty of using it, but he knows nothing of the proper directions in which to use it. If he is 
able to m2 money during a few more tee he may enter a school of law or medicine, and 
may make a second emergence later in life imperfectly prepared as a practitioner of either 


law or physic, but with a high degree of self-sufficiency that is well calculated to repel clients 
or patients. If he enters a machine-shop, or a railway or steamship office, he is obliged to 
begin at the bottom on the wages of an apprentice or an office boy. This is the logic of facts, 
and the wise graduate accepts it: The feolish graduate takes to drink and drifts aimlessly 
about, so long as he can borrow money. The former finds at twenty-five that he has really 
lost six years, and he has but an imperfect consolation in the fallacy that men can afford to 
waste time before thirty; the latter sometimes reforms and becomes ultimately useful to 
ree dy and sometimes he doesn’t. Here is only the difference between partial and total 
failure. 

The lad who gets a place in a bank or railway office, or in a counting-room, or on ‘the 
floor of a mercantile wholesale house, learns from the outset the lessons of industry, self-denial, 
calculation, economy, thrift, and perseverance. He also learns the VALUE OF MONEY. Even 
the pulpit has ceased to sneer at money. It is the great measure of civilization, and the 
prime factor of progress. Without it society would at once fall into barbarism.—HENRY 
Crews, in Belford’s Magazine. ‘ 


A ORITIQUE OF OOMMON-SENSE. 


‘The ultimatum of the American mind, instead of being an inward state, is an outward 
reality. Asa people we think in order to act. We seldom act in order to think. Intellectu- 
ally we are a nation climbing mountains, but we do not stop to take the views. We live in 
mathematical, flatly statistical times. We are practical unto death. In the spirit of an ingen- 
uous materialism, we apply what are no better than yard-measures to the sky-distances of the 
intellectual life. We estimate thoughts in dollars and cents, and the measure of an idea is not 
what it is, but what we happen to be able to do with it—and to-morrow. We are students in 
outsides. We measure churches by their stone and glass, preachers by their audiences, ser- 
mons "by their chest-tones, writers by their incomes, theology by genealogy, religion by the 
year-book, revivals capita, cities by their real estate. e have the disease of results, 
the mania for committee reports, sum totals, balances, and comparisons; and with our fatal 
yearning for columns to foot up, we conduct a credit and debit account between every idea 
and its outward successions; and as for a thought, unless perchance it can show the passport 
of an immediate plan or organization or society or convention or party, or unless it can be 
turned into some little cow-path of immediate utility, it is no better than an intellectual tramp 
imposing its worthlessness upon the elaborate efficiency of a practical civilization.—Rev. 
Srantey Lez, in Belford’s Magazine. 
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SHOW US WHAT YOU ARE. 


Do it now! Begin! Begin! You 
‘*Mean to;” that won’t take you far; 
If the thing is there and in you, 
Show us what you are! 


Future statesman, preacher, poet, 
Play wright, leader of the bar. 
You may, but we do not, know it. 

Show us what you are! 


Leave off dreaming, ‘‘if” and ‘‘and”-ing, 
Gazing at a distant star ; 

The world’s not waiting while you're standing ; 
Show us what you are ! 


Set your lofty genius working, 
Take a task to make or mar; 

Fame nor wealth are won by shirking ; 
Show us what you are! 


lf you’re abler, nobler, stronger 
han the rest of us by far, 
Don’t just tbink so any longer; 


Show us what you are! . : 
Arraur Gunpry, in Belford’s Magazine. 
Orrawa, CaNnaDa. 


ABNORMAL DARKNESS. 


On the morning of January 7th, 1891, a gang of laborers on a railway track near Veadi- 
kafkass, Russian Caucasus, were obliged to discontinue their work because the gloom of the 
murky forenoon increased to something like total darkness. Fearing an earthquake ora 
cloudburst, they hurried to their camp and did not venture to leave the shelter of their cabins 
before the next morning, though on the afternoon of the abnormal day the lowering clouds 
had begun to clear away. The phenomenon seems to have been observed at several other 
points of the railway line, and recalls the analogous case of May 19th, 1780, when the light of 
the noonday sun, throughout southern New England, was eclipsed to such a degree that only 
the faint outlines of trees and buildings could be distinguished at a distance of fifty paces. In 
several villages of western Massachusetts the darkness was so nearly complete that birds went - 
to roost, and scores of men prayed and groaned in nameless terror, thinking an earthquake 
near at hand, if not the day of judgment. Some contemporary writers describe the episode 
as a “ fifty hours’ night” (from the evening of May 18th to the morning of the 20th); and 
among the many fanciful explanations the most plausible seems that which ascribes the 
eclipse to a drift of volcanic ash-clouds. An even more protracted darkness which alarmed 
the southern West Indies in the summer of 1812 was traced toa cinder-shower from the vol- 
cano of St. Vincent.—Dr. Ferm L. Oswaxp, in Belford’s Magazine. 


PROTECTION IN SAN DOMINGO. 


The necessaries of life, which the Dominicans must have, are lard, rice, flour, corn-meal, 
and potatoes. They cannot produce any of these, except one crop of potatoes from foreign 
tubers. Their own tubers refuse to fructify. Therefore a paternal government imposes 
duties to this effect: on lard, 12 cents a pound; on rice, 4 cents; on flour, corn-meal, and 

tatoes, from $5 to $10 a barrel. The consumer therefore pays 30 cents a pound for lard, 
cents for rice, $15 a barrel for flour and potatoes, and for a few pounds of flour, 10 cents a 
pound. Other adjuncts of the table are raised in price in the same proportion. For cheese 
ou pay 40 cents a pound; for ham, 40 cents; fora can of tomatoes, 35 to 40 cents. Textile 
abrics are enormously taxed. For a yard of ordinary calico you pay 20 cents. You must 
pay a dollar a yard for a light flannel. And since, according to McKinley, « cheap coat 
makes a cheap man, the Dominican avoids this sad result by Siepensing with coats, except 
when he goes to mass or to a funeral. 

To prevent smuggling, the coast is lined with custom-house officers, who are equally 

alert to prevent foreign goods from coming in without paying import duties, and Dominican 
oods from going out without paying export duties. r this republic acts on the principle 
that it is a poor rule that doesn’t work both ways, and punishes the consumer and the pro 
ducer alike. Sugar pays $5 aton to get out; flour pays $50 a ton or more to get in 
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Nearly every native-born Dominican citizen is a government officer or a priest. Every,shop- 
keeper pays a large license-fee for the privilege of buying and selling. The tourist must sto 
every few miles at a ‘‘Gefatura Comunal,” and pay a dollar to have his passport viséd. 

aid thirty dollars to be transported forty miles in a vehicle which, horses and all, would not 
eee sold for more than fifty dollars in New York City. 

And still, with all this protection, neither manufactures nor agriculture thrive in San 
Domingo. They make no progress, and can hardly be said to exist at all. On the entire south 
coast, from Azua to Macoris, you will not find a plough except on the sugar estates managed 
by Yankee planters. The natives live in huts, and subsist on yuca-root ground up in the 
hollow of a SH fo and dried into thin disks by the sun. They go about almost naked. 
Foreigners would gladly sell them calicos and jeans at 5 cents or 10 cents a yard, but a pro- 
tectionist and paternal government steps in and says, pay 20 cents or 50 cents, or go with- 
out. Jay Gould says: ‘‘If you can’t afford two suits of clothes, content yourself with one 
suit.” The Dominican high-tariff office-holder improves on this, and says: ‘‘If you can’t 
afford one suit, go without any.” It isa matter of regret to such a politician that Nature 
— be taxed for giving a citizen the clothing of his skin !—Cuampron Bissgtt. in Belford’s 

‘agazine. 


WASTEFULNESS OF THE REPUBLIOAN PARTY. 


Perhaps the most remarkable thing connected with the performance of the recent Con- 
gress was the persistency with which it adhered to its recklessly wasteful policy after the 
people, in last tall’s elections, had set their condemnation upon its acts. Nota particle of 
difference did that make in its course. It met while the people’s denunciations were yet 
ringing in its ears, and proceeded to vote away the money of the public in the same old ex- 
travagant way. Its jobbery and spoilation went right along, and even with increased momen-. 
tum. When all other demands had been provided for, it passed the Direct Tax Act, by 
which nearly twenty millions of — is to be paid over to certain States that were really 
not asking for it, and for which nobody was asking except some lobbyist attorneys who had 
contingent contracts with the States, and who will be the actual beneficiaries. It looks very 
much as if it had been the studied purpose of the late Congress to leave as little as possible 
in the treasury for its Democratic successor to operate on. Like the old fellow who 
quarreled with his heir, it was resolved that the next comer should have only the skeleton of 
an estate.—Eprroxiau in Belford’s Magazine. 
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Packer’ Tar Soap 


“‘ That excellent detergent. 
Medical’ Chronicle. Balto, 
Skin . . In which the well-known 
“ . It will be found just the article wanted." soothing and healing properties of 
ane skilfully combined with 
Dandruff “and Baldness. Vegetable Oils and Glycerine.” 


efficient rem in our opinion.” 
Sa Sanita —The Homeopathic Times, New York. 


Toilet and Bath. 
—Medical Standard, Chicago. in stamps. Mention BeLrorp’s Magazin. 
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the room, and gives the correct temperature. 24 
IT IS MADE FOR ALL USES. 


Three: Sizes: 4, Bau inch Dials, 
Standard Th Thermometer (0., 


PEABODY, MASS. 
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NEW YORK OFFICE: 

Room 413, 18 Cortlandt St. 


AMERICAN 


New Subjects, Copyrighted and 
Just Published. 


“ SUNDAY MORNING IN SLERPY HOLLOW” (from Washington Irving), 
after Jexniz BRownscomBE. Etched by Jas. 8. Zing. 
“ A MOMENT’S REST,”’ after Harry Rosetanp. Etched by G. Mercier. 
“ CABRIBEES SOUS POISSY,’’ after Dausicny. Etched by W. C. Bauer. 
“SAPPHO,” after F. C. Jones. Engraved by F. Girseh. 
“MISTRESS ANNE,” after Lzon Moray. 
Etched by G. Mercier. 
“BREWING MISCHIEY,” after C. Srixate, Jn. 
Etched by F. M. Spiegle. 
“OM SARANAC LAKE.” Original Etching by Winslow Homer. 
“GOLDEN EVENTIDE,” after Jutaan Rrx. Etched by A. Drescher. 
“WHERE THE BENDS,” after Jutian Rix. 
Etched by A. Drescher, 
“ CONSTANCY ” (from Pickwick Papers), after G. C. Eicusavu. 


KLACKNER’S PORTFOLIOS AND STANDS. 


Stands made of Ash, Oak, Cherry, Mahogany, or Ebony. Portfolios covered 
with po: and half morocco leather, In all sizes. 


N. B.—Purchasers of m Etchings and v have an absolute from the 
reproduction to which ported prints are no onal copyright law—so 
ee eee any part of the United States, don’t to ask for Klackner’s American 


KLACKNER, 5 East 17th Street, New York. 
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SUITABLE GIFT BOOKS. 


UNDER THE OPEN SKY. 


By TRUE WILLIAMS. 
The mest beautiful illustrated holiday gift book of the year. 
Large eblong, cloth, full gilt edges, containing 36 full-page Wlustra- 
tions in a neat box, price, $3.75; in full Turkey morocco, $7.00 


MORE ENTERTAINING THAN ROBINSON CRUSOE. 


FRANK FAIRWEATHER’S FORTUNES. 


By TRUE WILLIAMS. 
OVER 100 ILLUSTRATIONS. 
Large octavo, cloth, handsomely embossed, price, $2.50. 


Lien Hunting and Bull rn ee of Earthquake and Volcano—A American Boy and his 
Adventures—The Red Man and the Vanishing Buffalo—A Trip Down the Pacific—Down the San Juan River— 


THE GREAT BOOKS FOR BOYS. 
OUR WEEK. AFLOAT; ! 


Or, How We Explored the Pequonset River. 


By WALLACE P. STANLEY. With original illustrations by 
H. N. CADY. 
a week’s vacation—sailing, rowing, fishing, and camping. ‘ 
12mo, cloth, gold, red and black, $1.50. — 


DOWN THE BAY; 


Or, Joe and I on Salt Water. 


By WALLACE P. STANLEY. Illustrated by H. N. CADY 
A sequel to “Our Week Affoat,” and fully as entertaining. 
12mo, cloth, red, gold and black, $1.50. 


THE MYSTERIOUS CITY OF OO: 


Or, Adventures in Orbello Land. 


By CHARLES LOTIN HILDRETH. Profusely illustrated by 
J. H. CADY and others. 


12mo, cloth, gold and black, $1.50. 


boys—littie and big. The strongest story of its kind ever written. The 

soene is laid in the vast unexplored districts of Central Australia. The story, from the beginning, is an unin- 

terra scene of startling adventures, combat, po poy and wonder. The book, while primarily for young 
will prove fascinating reading for persons of any age. _ 


BELFORD-CLARKE CO., CHICAGO, ILL. - 
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Typewriter for Nothing 


THE MOST MARVELLOUS ACHIEVEMENT IN CHEAP AND USEFUL MACHINES. 


Style of Type and number of Characters used, 


ABCDEFGHI J KLMNOPORS 
XYZGS 1234567890 . 


MANUFACTURED BY R. H. INGERSOLL & CO., NEW YORK. 


- JT DOES GOOD WORK. OPERATES ENTIRELY AUTOMATICALLY. /S SIMPLE IN CONSTRUCTION. 
HAS NO PARTS LIABLE TO WEAR OUT. 4S COMPACT IN FORM AND LIGHT — 
IN WEIGHT. JIS WELL MADE AND NEATLY FINISHED. 
WILL WRITE RAPIDLY WITH PRACTICE, 


THE MERITS THIS MACHINE 


CALL FORTH THE HIGHEST PRAISE AND TESTIMONIALS FROM HUNDREDS, 
BECAUSE: 


It has no ribbons to wear out. Leaves every word visible to the operator as soon as printed, 
Requires no skill or practice to operate. Operates by the use of ONE HAND only. 
Its size and weight adapts it to travellers. Is an educator for the young. The 
legibility and beauty of its work recommend it to the use of all. 


(== This beautiful and useful machine will be presented, FREE, to 
every new subscriber sending $3.50 for one year’s subscription to BELFoRD’s 
MAGAZINE. 


SEND AT ONCE, BEFORE THE PRESENT SUPPLY IS EXHAUSTED. 


BELFORD’S MAGAZINE COMPANY, 
860 BROADWAY, NEW YORK. 


- Goods Manufactured by R. H. Ingersoll & Bro., Advertisers in BELFORD'S. 
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MUSICIANS. 


As a SPECIAL PREMIUM to the Mosic-Lovine patrons 
of Betrorp’s Macazine, we offer the new and useful 
book, 


Friend 


(PRICE TWO DOLLARS), 


FOR TWO SUBSCRIPTIONS AT $3.50 PER ANNUM TO 


BERFORB’S MAGAZINE. 


An entirely new collection of admirable Organ V oluntaries, 


Preludes, Postludes, Transcriptions, Marches, and other pieces 
adapted for the Divine Service and also for practice or amuse- 
ment. 

)= There is no similar book which contains such bright, 
pleasing, valuable, and excellent compositions by the very 
best masters, and we feel confident that it will be welcomed 
by all interested in the music of the “Queen of Instruments,” 


THE ORGAN. 


BELFORD’S MAGAZINE COMPANY, 
860 Broadway, New York. 


Published by J. Fiscuzr & Bro., advertisers in BELForD’s. 
SEND FOR SUBSCRIPTION BLANKS and CIRCULARS WiTH WHICH TO CANVASS. 
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INGENIOUS APPARATUS. 


It RINGS when the temperature in 
your room or office becomes too high 
for health. | 

It calls “CHESTNUTS” on you when 
you are filling your lungs with vitiated 
atmosphere. 


GIVEN AS A PREMIUM 


FOR 
TWO SUBSCRIPTIONS AT #3.50 PER ANNUM 


BELFORD’S MAGAZINE. 


Send for circulars and subseription blanks with 
which to canvass. 


BELFORD’'S MAGAZINE COMPANY, 


860 Broadway, New York. 


Manufactured by NASSAU ELECTRICAL CO., Advertisers in BELFORD’S. 
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CONSUMPTION 


Dr. Coulter’s Combined Vaporizer & Inhaler. 


The simplest and most useful Vaporizer before ec 

the public for ali Diseases of the Throat and 4 N. B.— 
Lungs, such as consumption, Catarrh, Bronchitis, ly 
Asthma, Whooping Cough, Diphtheria. tho rokgh y i. 
Recommended and used by leading physicians. wens 


in the reservoir; al- 
ways empty the 
water out of the boiler, and 
press outany water that has col- 
lected in the sponge after each time 
the Vaporizer is used. 


O'REILLY, M.D., 
Medical Supt. Toronto Gen’! Hospital, says : 
* * * very desirable in throat and lung diseases. 


(From the Toronto Globe.) 

Dr. Coulter’s combined Vaporiser and inhaler 
was exhibited during the exhibition in the main 
building, and was examined daily by crowds of 
visitors. This is a new instrument for vaporising 
oils and drugs for the inhalation, and it has met 
with great acceptance from the medical profession 
and nurses, who were not long in discovering its 
merits. It has received general endorsation from 


DIRECTIONS.—Read Carefully. 


Put twenty or thirty drops of the oil or drug on 
the + eye in the reservoir, half fill the boiler 
with hot water, and the lamp with methylated 
spirit or alcohol. Before lighting the 
lamp always see that the air hole jn it 
beneath the shield is free. 

When the water boils,the steam 
passing through the sponge will 
vaporize the drug. By raising or 
lowering the wick in the spirit f 
lamp the flame can always 
regulated to suit the amount 


of steam required. 
If, by reason of the flame being too 
high, water should at any time be 
forced into the tube, between the 
reservoir and the mouth piece, re- ge 
move the spirit lamp for a minute; i 


and tilt the Vaporizer oackwards, 


Theamount and strength physicians, and Dr. Coulter has many testimonials 
of vapor can be graduated from those who have used it for diseases of the 
by the patient from a throat and lungs, consumption, bronchitis, asth- 
heated vapor inhaled a ma, whooping cough, catarrh, diphtheria, etc. 


few inches from the 
mouth-piece ofthe Vap- 
orizer, to a cool vapor 
obtained in a Closed 
room. 

When the patient is 
unableto leave the 


Dr.Coulter is well known in the Lindsay district, 
where he is medical health officer and district 
surgeon for the Grand Trunk Railway. * * * \ 


W. A. YOUNG, M. D., L.R.C.P., Eng. 

* * * T may say that I have already | 
bed put curtains , made use of it in several cases of diph- 
around it,and place theria and croup, and that so 
the vaporizer on a == : ae satisfactory has it proved, that I sh 
stand at the bedside ae <a in future use no other. t 


For Wxoorine Cover or Crouvp.—Mix equal parts of cresoline, creosote, and southern pine 
~ oil (ol. Pini Sylvestris or pine needles) inhale twenty or thirty drops vaporized three times a 
day. and fill the sleeping room with the vapor at night. : 
‘oR Quinsy.—Mix equal © sa of eucalyptus oil and friar’s balsam (tinc. benzoin co.), 
vaporize and inhale frequently. 
For DipaTHERIa.—Mix equal parts of carbolic acid, eucalyptus oil and friar’s balsam (tinc. 
benzoin co.), and keep the rooms constantly filled with the vapor. 
For Consumption, Bronouitis, ASTHMA AND CaTaRRH, the inventor has discovered a remedy 
which, when used in connection with the Vaporizer, produce the most wonderful results. 
Hundreds of testimonials have been received attesting to the efficacy of the Ba ration, and 
patients in expressing their gratitude to the discoverer of the ONLY CURE PHTHISIS 
and kindred diseases. Price of the Vaporizer alone $8.00. 
Vaporizer and one year’s treatment for Cararri and AstamA, $18. Vaporizerand one year’s 
treatment for ConsuMPTION and Brononitis, $25. Goods Shipped Free by Express to all 
parts of the United States. THE VAPORIZING MEDICAL CO., 
860 Broapway, New York. 


* * * “T can conscientiously recommend it to the profession.” @ grpRLING RYERSON. 


‘‘ Highly serviceable in the treatment of affections of the respiratory organs.” 
G. R. MoDONAGH, M.D., L.R.C.P., London. 
Instructor in Laryngology and Rhinology, University of Toronto. 


THE TREATMENT OF 


Diseases of the Respiratory Organs by Inhalation, 
WITH NOTES OF THREE CASES, 


By D. A. DOBIE, M.D., Toronto. 


[From the Canada Lancet.]} 


INCE the introduction of Koch’s method for the treatment of tuberculosis, 
and the very promising results reported, in many cases, we may be inclined 
to let our attention wander from the consideration of older forms of 
treatment. 

By strict attention to hygienic conditions, nourishing diet, etc., we all have 

observed the benefits that the patient receives. 

Halter, Krull, Weigert, and later, Jacobi, experimented with a method of treat- 
ment by inhalation of hot air, which would seem at first sight to have claims to be 
called curative, since its intention was to remove the cause of the disease, by des- 
roping She © 2° 

CasE I. W. J. C., age 40, plainer; first seen Oct. 21, 1890. There was con- 
solidation of the upper part of the left lung, extending in front to the lower border 
of the third rib and behind somewhat lower. There was considerable cough and 
expectoration, and from Sept. rst, 1889, thirteen months previously he had had 
28 attacks of hemoptysis. He had been taking for one year previously cod liver oil 
and creosote, using ergot, turpentine and tannic acid for the hemoptysis. The cre- 
osote had caused considerable gastric disturbance, and the turpentine renal conjes- 
tion. Began using Coulter’s vaporizer and inhaler on Oct. 24th, inhaling twice daily. 

*_* * * * * * The atmosphere of the room was kept impregnated with 
these preparations. 

The hzmoptysis ceased entirely, the expectoration was lessened, the tempera- 
ture lowered, perspiration suppressed, the appetite improved, and his weight 
increased. 

He quit using the vaporizer, feeling he needed it no longer, about Jan. 15, 1891. 

There is now very little cough or expectoration. 

Case II. Mrs. D., first seen in May, 1890. * * * * * * * Afterwards 
a Coulter’s vaporizer was procured, and the improvement has been gradual and 
marked. There has been no cough or expectoration since October last. The appe- 
tite has improved, night sweats have ceased, and she has gained in weight from 96 
Ibs. to 108 Ibs. 

Case III. W.J., age 21 years. First seen November rst, suffering from a 
rapid form of pulmonary tuberculosis. The left side and upper part of right side 
were flat and perfectly motionless, the lower part of right lung only expanding. 

Without any expectation of improvement in so hopeless a case, but merely to 
satisfy the whim of the patient, I loaned him a vaporizer. Although he was not 
aware of the condition of his lungs, he called my attention to the fact that he only 
felt the inhalation in that portion of the lung expanding. This last case serves to 
illustrate the fact that the volatalized oil was carried to the farthest part of 
the lung. 

In cases I and II there was undoubtedly a marked influence upon the cough, 
and a general improvement. 

Although my experience has been limited, I considered these cases worth 
reporting, in the hope of hearing further of this valuable form of medication. 


SEE OPPOSITE PAGE. 
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Are you SHORT OF FUNDS, and UNABLE to 
PAY CASH FOR ONE? 3 


YOu CAN OBTAIN A FINE 


NEWe 


(RETAIL PRICE $135), 


by WORKING EVENINGS in securing subscriptions fo: 
BELFORD’S MAGAZINE. 


(= We will give a bicycle FREE to any one sending us 
Seventy-Five (75) new subseriptions, at $3.50 per annum each, 


WITHIN THE NEXT SIXTY DAYS. 


Go To work, and have a “ Wheel” by the time the roads 
get good. 


BELFORDS MAGAZINE COMPANY, 


860 Broadway, New York. 


Goods manufactured by H. B. SMITH MACHINE CO., advertisers in BELFORD’S, | 
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You can obtain a handsome nickel- 
plated TYPEWRITER, which does 


Good Work, 
and the vetail price of which ts 
TWENTY DOLLARS, 


by sending Fifteen new subscriptions to 


AT $3.50 PER ANNUM. 


This offer 1s Good for Sixty Days. 


BELFORD’S MAGAZINE COMPANY, 


860 BROADWAY, NEW YORK. 


Goods manufactured by the Oprtz, Typxr- Send for Subscription Blanks and Circulars 
Vi 


WRITER Co., advertisers in BELFORD’S. with which to canvass 
11 
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WASHINGTON. 
Pacific Coast Terminus of the'Great Northern Railway, and Reached 
by the Union Pacific, Northern Pacific, and 
Canadian Pacific Routes. 


Growth from Nothing 8,000 Months 
Property Valuation from Nothing to $20,000,000 in 18 Months. 


$100 in Duluth, Denver, Seattle, or Tacoma Five Years Ago is 
$1,000 Now. 
THERE IS A SUGGESTION OF A FORTUNE IN THIS FOR YOU, BECAUSE 


FAIRHAVEN WILL BEAT THEM ALL! 


FAIRHAVEN has resource and advan .to ingure t ble investments and futu 
greatness that were by Duluth, Seattle, or natural 
over = of these. —_ Ocean ; 


allt 919 in cash in the city treasury. oT 


FAIRHAVEN is better than a smaller place because its future is certain ! Better than a 
larger place because the Big Profits are still to be made. 


OUR $100 LOTS 
LET YOU IN ON BED ROCK! 


FIRST ADOETOS TO FAIRHAVEN is ghctget in every respect. universally acknowledged 
— oF FAIRHAVEN SUBURBAN PROPERTY. It is the most beautiful ‘bas the best cee is the 


the CrEAM 
healthiest and best located for rapid increase in value and much the cheapest, all things 

one and two years—insure a large profit before final 
payment is due 

We have the very best facilities for supplying Seranine in any class of FAIRHAVEN property, and have 


some exceptionally fine 10 per cent first mo: ge secu 
10 National Bank of Fairhaven, and to the Fairhaven National Bank. East- 


ern references on application. 


Washington [mprovement Go., 
FAIRHAVEN, WASHINGTON. 


& | 


| 
valuation in the city’ $20,000,000) ; with extensive systems of bg me Ange gas, electric lights, sewerage, street 
railways, twelve miles of paved streets, four banks, re erent lumber mills in vicinity on me sa ae nearly 
1,000,000 feet every 24 hours ; five coal mines ; a $2,000,000 steel company, developing a moun of rich iron 
ore ; and a vast interior wheat aoe which produced 15,000 train toads of 25 cars each of wheat last season, 
are all golden promises that FAIRHAVEN is the most solid and the surest of all the new cities in which to 
With 
debt, late in 1890 had i 
H 
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INDUCEMENTS 


Magazine 


KK KR K 


tr All instalment subscribers re- 


mitting to us the FULL AMOUNT still 


unvaid of their yearly subscriotion can 


deduct TWENTY (20%) PER CENT 


from such amount. 


t= The whole amount must be 


remitted at once, and before May Ist, 


1891, for subscribers to obtain this — 


‘discount. 


BELFORD’S MAGAZINE COMPANY, 


860 BROADWAY, NEW YORK. 
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LAMP. 


A HANDSOME 


Onyx and Brass Piano Lamp, 


WITH BEAUTIFUL SHADE, ETC., 
COSTING $42, 


WILL BE GIVEN TO ANY ONE SENDING US 


TWENTY-FIVE 


INE 


AT $3.50 PER ANNUM. 


“OFFER GOOD FOR SIXTY DAYS... 


BELFORD’S MAGAZINE COMPANY, 


860 BROADWAY, NEW YORK. 


Goods manufactured by Wallace & Sons, Send for Subscription Blanks and Oireulars 
advertisers in BELFORD’S. with which canvases. 
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NEWSDEALERS. 


Brtrorp’s Macazine Company will deliver, 


August 30th next, a large and elegant 


Fire- Burglar-proof Safe 


to the Newsdealer having ordered the greatest 
number of 


MAGAZINE 


from March 30th, 1891, to August 25th, 1891. 
Make monthly memorandums, have them 
VERIFIED by the NEWS AGENCIES, and 
forward to us EAcH MonTH. We pay the freight 
on the Safe, and guarantee it to be a new one, 


first-class in every particular, and to have cost 


THREE HUNDRED AND FIFTEEN DOLLARS. 


BELFORD’S MAGAZINE COMPANY, 


860 BROADWAY, NEW YORK. 
15 


BELFORD'S MAGAZINE COMPANY 


OFFERS AS A 


SPECIAL INDUCEMENT 


FOR 


NEW SUBSCRIPTIONS, 
Round-Trip Ticket, New York Liverpool 
(VALUE, $160.00), 


FOR EIGHTY (80) NEW SUBSCRIPTIONS, 


AT $3.50 PER ANNUM. 


THIS OFFER WILL BE GOOD FOR SIXTY DAYS. 


Belford’s Magazine Company. 


860 BROADWAY, NEW YORK. 


SEND FOR SUBSCRIPTION BLANKS AND CIRCULARS WITH WHICH TO CANVASS. 
16 
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$6.00 for $3.50. | 
ELFORD'S 


ONE A R, 
Including 


ANY FIVE 
“OF THE FOLLOWING ORIGINAL; COMPLETE COPYRIGHT 


. BOOKS, 
DELIVERED FREE TO ANY ADDRESS, 


| MAGAZINE in AMERICA. FO R. $3. 50: COPYRIGHT BOOKS. 
BELFORD’S MAGAZINE FOR UNE YEAR IS $3.50. 
FIVE BOOKS AT 50 CENTS EACH IS $2.50. 


ELFORD'S is published 2 sth of each seul in advance. Each number 
contains 166 pages of reading matter—2o00 pages in twelve numbers. Su) - 
scription can begin with any number, as each number is complete in itself. 


BOOKS TO SELECT FROM. 


A Sesion  Guas By Bisar Saltus.. I Will Ne’er.Consent. By Dolores Marbourg. 
tion in Ry Edgar Saltus.  To-night at Eight, By Fannie Apmar Mat 
Dir ded Lives By Fawcett. . Her Strange Fate, By Oe lia Logan. 
Miriam Balestier, By Edgar Fawcett. ‘A Blind Bargain, By Re bert Howe Fistcher. 
The Professor's Sister. By Julian Hawthorne. °° ‘The Old Settler. By Ed. Mot 
A Dream a By J. Hawthorne. .. The s Mantle. Fabian Bland. 
Kisses ot Heron-Allen. Astarte. y A Alfred Delvau; Translated by R, B. 
‘Princess Daphne. By E. Heron-Alien. Davenpor 
A Vagabond's Honor. By E. DeLancy Pierson. _A Ride ona Cyclone. By W m. H.Balloms, > 
A Slave of Clroumstanves By E. De bra _ Roanoke of Roanoke By Malcolm Bell, as 
The 4 = Ball. By E. DeLancey Pie His Fatal Success. By Malcolm Bell: + 
Eros, Laura ow York. The College Widow. _Frank Howard patty 
Miss Var an of New rut ura Dalntey. Kady. By Patience Stapleton. 
That Girl from Te Walwortb Balse Lows s Fruit. B ui- 
» H. Walworth. Pot of. Gold. ward R. 
urice Denalgues. ByS Romance of a Quiet Watering By 
Helen Warddell. ' 
Bella-Demonia. By Selina: Dolaro. . . Janus. By Edward Irenzeus Stevenson. 
_ The Lone Grave by the Shenandoah. By Donn Piatt: Tom Burton. By N. J. W. LeCato. 
What Dreams May By Gertrude: Franklin ‘Hagar. Jas. A: McKnight. 
Atherton Lin). . Why Was It? By Lewis.Benjamin. 
Yone Santo. A H. House. His Way and Her'Will. By A. X. 
Judge Lynch. y G. H. B. A Blue By “ 
Woman the Stronger. By W. J. 
NUTE.—The books are all intent: nahin copyright novels, the lar price of which is 50 eonte 


_ per volume. Most of thent have beautifully illuminated covers, designed by’celebrated artists — 
engaged for the purpose. Some are handsomely illustrated, and ‘all are ~ potnted on fine paper, wel bm 
— Soeenanty made up. The author’s names are sufficient t guarantee of the interest and literary value 
of the books 


On-receipt of $3.50 werdeliver the Five’ arid asa. Subecribéd bad 
‘the Magazine for one year. i 


BELFORD CO., Publishers, 
860 Broadway, New York. 


{Cor. Union Square and 17th Street. | 
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$13.50 for $5.00. 


ONE YEAR, i 
RAND, McNALLY & CO.’S 


ENCYCLOPA:DIA anp GAZETTEER, 


delivered free to any address, 


uacazine® america. FOR $5.00. 


BELFORD’S MAGAZINE FOR ONE YEAR IS $3.50. 
THE ENCYCLOPADIA AND GAZETTEER RETAIL PRICE IS $10.00. 


ELFORD’S is published 25th of each month in advance. Each sie 
contains 166 pages of reading matter—2000 pages in 12 numbers. 
Subscriptions can begin with any number, as each number is complete in itself. 

THE Encyc.ioppia has not its equal in any language for its immense’ mass of 
facts skillfully condensed into handy form. J/¢is a whole Library of Information, in 
one /arge Volume 12x 10 inches, of 800 pages. 2000 Illustrations, 80 
Colored Maps. The most recent, the most complete, the most convenient Reference 
Work in existence. It is a necessity in the office, the home, the school, college and 
work-shop. It is compiled from the best authorities, the “ Encyclopedia Britan- 
nica,” ‘*Chambers,” and hundreds of others, besides an extensive and perfect 
treatment of purely American subjects. It may be said to be universal in its scope, 
and to present information upon everything which the human mind can conceive or 
enquire about. The work is in the handiest possible form, and the references are so 
arranged that the subject required can be found with a turn of the hand. 


(ay"On receipt of $5.00 we deliver the Encyclopedia and Gazetteer, and 
enter you as a Subscriber to the Magazine for one year. 


BELFORD’S MAGAZINE CO., Publishers. 


(Cor, Union Square and 17th Street, 860 BROADWAY, 


NEW YORK. 


INDUCEMENTS 
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t= All instalment subscribers re- 


mitting to us the FULL AMOUNT still 


unovaid of their yearly subscrivtion can 


deduct TWENTY (20%) PER CENT 


from such amount. 


tz The whole amount must be 


remitted at once, and before May Ist, 


1891, for subscribers to obtain this 


discount. 


BELFORD'S MAGAZINE COMPANY, 


860 BROADWAY, NEW YORK. 
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LOVERS ART 


A CHANCE TO OBTAIN, WITHOUT COST, ONE OR MORE 


FINE ETCHINGS. 


BELFoRD’s MAGAZINE CoMPANY, with a view to extending its circulation, 
has secured, at considerable cost, a small number of ELEGANT ARTISTS’ PRooF 
copies, which they propose to GIVE AWAY for club subscriptions to the Maga- 
ZINE. The retail price of the pictures varies from $12-to $50.RACH. There are 
no inferior ones among them. They are the work of Masters in their line, 
and ARE NOT OBTAINABLE EVERYWHERE. Among the many are:: 


Summer Evening on Narragansett Bay.’’ 


W. Goopricu BEAL. 


“The Lily Pond.” 


HAMILTON HAMILTON. 
“Near Cape Cod.” 
G. McCorp. 
“A Spring Morning.’ 
W. DE La M. Cary. 


Carrieres sous ‘Poisoy.” 
W. C. BaveEr. 


To real lovers of Art wb are inabile to gratify their taste through am of 
means. this is an opportunity not to be neglected. 


Full particulars regarding terms upon which the pleat may: be obtained 
will be curnished on application in person or by mail at the publication office, 


860 BROADWAY. 


BELFORD’S MAGAZINE COMPANY 
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‘French, German, Spanish, or Italian actually spoken 
IN TWENTY LESSONS 


(40 recitations), witheut leaving your home, by _ 


THE GASTINEAU METHOD. 


new and process. PUPILS TAUGHT AS IF 
ACTUALLY PRESENCE OF TEACHER. All exercises 
corrected and questions answered by the author. 


Membershi Gnebading Complete Method, 
Instructor”), 00. Send two-cent stamp for “ to 
Speak a Language.” Mention . 


THE GASTINEAU SELF-STUDY COMPANY, 
297 Fifth Avenue, New York. 


ASHEVILLE, N. C. 


“The Land of the Sky."* | 


, 40 FRENCH BROAD AVENUE... 

toe Mrs, Maitland’s Home School for Girls 

Revision has bean in progr for 10 Ye ands or 
More than 100 editorial laborers employed. WINTER AND SUMMER COURSES. 


,000 expended before first copy was printed. 


} 


Critical examination invited, t the Best. 
Sold by all Booksellers. Illustrated pamphlet free. } 
Goringfeld, Mess IET—CHEERY—HOMELIKE. 
several cheap reprints of - the edition o IO} ATLANTIC CITY, | 
Webster’s Unabridi Dictionary, an edition lon G S 
ous names,—"* We r’s Sanatorium for Ladies. Open Si to 
-Great Webster’s Dictionary,” “Webster's Bi 2 Prospec application, 
ry,” etc., 
any’ announcements = 
very misleading, as the body of each, from A to : 
Z, is 44 years old, and printed from cheap plates CURED. —— Sample FREE 
made by photographing the old pages. LAND vy ya, ROPE N.J 


Sargent’s hota Book | mame 


Expert assistanve to authors in placing their MSS. to 


New Principle . a Bureau (eatablis hed in 887), which is prep red to 
ape af undertake every kind of work requ ween au 
of Rotary eee and publisher.> Honest advice and frank criticism of 
Movement. HH. SS. by competent readers given when d : 
; | typewritten, revised, and sold on commission. Before 
Minimum of sending MSS. write for circular firing terms and send 
ten cents for a sample copy of E WRITER, the only 


so: ] riction. Thad magazine in the world devoted solely to explaining the — 


practical details of literary work. Address, Th rite 
ers Literary Bureau, P.O. Box 195, Buston, 
Mention BELFORD’s MAGAZINE, 


No Sticking. — O O 

No getting out i | New Books every week. 
of order... 

Superior to all Catalogue, 132 pages, free ; 

| not sold by Dealers; prices | 

ene of many s‘yles. poids a set of me 

| 200 low; buy of the Pub- 

specially ; also, the same in combination with other lisher, JOHN B. ALDEN, 

"We make also a large variety of other library special- , Pg 

ties, Reclining Chairs, Rolling Chairs, tnvalids' Goods, | Pearl St., New York: 
SEND FOR ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE. “a 


Factory, MUSKEGON, MICE. £4 P per 
SARGENT MFG. co., premiums 
148 BROADWAY, NEW YORK. Washington Ave, St- Louis, 


| JUST PUBLISHED ENTIRELY NEW. 
_\ INTERNATIONAL 
| | 3 21 
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UNITED By A STRONG CHORD WHICH CANNOT BECOME UNTIED. 


DON’T MAKE THAT COMMON MISTAKE that “ anything with a keyboard will do 
for children!” Give your children the encouragement of the very best. If you desire to 
cultivate a really musical taste you must have a really musical instrument, and an old tin pan 
is not ‘‘ good enough.” 

CHILDREN’S PRACTICE WILL NOT SPOIL OUR PIANOS, for our Soft Stop saves 
the wear as well as the din and bang of finger exercises, preserving the full, rich, voluminous 
tones which you want to draw upon in those occasional hours when the family crave not noise 
but music. 

WE SHIP ON APPROVAL, piano to be returned at our expense for railway freights 
both ways if unsatisfactory on trial in your home. Distance makes no difference, 1 mile or 
_ 2000 miles are no more‘than a city block in Boston. Old pianos taken in exchange ‘and terms 
of payment to suit your reasonable convenience. Write for free catalogue and letter of in- 
formation. 


Masonic Temple, 183-186 Tremont Street, Boston, Mass. 


OUR LATEST STYLES CAN BE SEEN AT 
J. G. Ramspe.u’s, 1111 Chestnut Street, Phila. W. J. Dyer & Bros., St. Paul and Minneapolis. 


F. H. Cuanpuier's, 300 Fulton Street, Brooklyn. PHILIP WERLEIN’S, 187 Canal Street, New Orleans. 
| G. W. Hersert’s, 18 East 17th Street, New York. Sanpers & SrayMan’s, Baltimore and Washington, 


Ayres & Wyeant Co.’s, 182 Wabash Ave., Chicago. Konuer & Cmase’s, San Francisco, Cal, 
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INVIGORATING AVENDER SALTS. 


sThe value of these famoys Salts is attested by the enthusiasm they excite in all who use them. They 
contain a vital a a of life, and are the delight alike of the -room, the boudoir, and the mer- 
chant’s desk, No should be without them. 

Annual Sale over 300,000 Bottles. Beware of fraudulent imitations. The — are sold oul 
the Crown-S bob oF -<y Bottles of the Company. All others are spurious. SOL VERYWHE E 


SEND FOR A —, BOTTLE OF 


KARI 


THE NEW AND DELIGHTFUL 


OF THE 


CROWN PERFUMERY 


who have now the honor of INCOMPABAB BABLE 
TOILET REQUISITE, for the first time, to the American pu 
This delightful Teilet-Bouquet, which is so highly eres b 
their fashionable Bond St. clientelie _ so much lauded js Aa 
who have used it, ranks aa s, ~ rfume of most refreshing 
and lasting Sagrenes only to be once tried to be 
appreciated. Sold by all \ eas in 8 sizes: 


4 02., 75 cents; 6 oz, $1.00; 8 oz, $1.25, 


Send 25 cents in Stamps or P. O. Order to Comwa eg 1 & Co., 
New York: Melvin & Badger or T. Metcalf & Co. 5 or 
B. Evans, Phitadele ia, and a full 


ot th d Water will be post-paid to Se 

elicious Totlet-Water be sent to an, 

Do not fail to try it! ee 
Latest Production of 


The Crown Perfumery Co., 


177 New Bond Street, London. 
Makers of the celebrated Crab-Apple Blossom Perfume and the 
Crown Lavender Salts, now oe in demand, 


‘At Wholesale McKesson & ‘Robbins, Hall 
W. #H. & Bald Now 
Sohieto & Ca., Munro wia, ork, York, and all Toodang 
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By LEWIS. CARROLL.: 
all-the-original ‘ustrations by John’ Tennell enlarged. Double. chromo 


THE ELMO SERI ES, 
The best Books of 


MODEL. ‘SPEAKER, . 
“For Platform, School, and Heme. An invalu ble: “book for the Home, Clubs,. 
and People’ Associations. 12mo;, el _price, 25. 


ELMO’ S- HUMOROUS SPEAKER. 
niform with above. 12mo, cloth, price, $1. 25, Nee 


ELMO’S SACRED SPEAKER. 
with above. 12mo, cloth, price, $1. 25. 


ELMO’S CHILDREN’S SPEAKER. 
160 pages. _ cloth, price, 50 centa, ; 


TWO THOUSAND AND TEN CHOICE QUOTATIONS, 
In Poetry and Prose, by Tos. W. ‘HANDFORD (Elmo), 12mo, cloth, price, $1. 50. “0 


MRS. BOSWORTH’S. ELOCUTIONARY STUDIES 
FOR AMATEURS. 


For ase in the Home and School, émabracing s a large~ selection of for high-class 
entertainments, with outlines in ‘illustrations of a Delsarte Drill; Hints on Costwming, etc., 
by Bess1t# BRYANT BoswOrTH, teacher of elocution in ‘‘ The Chicago. — College, ” { 
and ba cloth, price, $1.25. 


FIVE GREAT BOOKS OF POEMS, 
POEMS OF PASSION. 


By ELLA WHEELER WILCOX.’ Edition de Luxe. Quarto, ‘ound in 
cloth, price, $4.00. ; 


POEMS OF PASSION. 
By. ELLA WHEELER 12mo cloth, price, $1. 00, 


| 


Andvother Poems. ‘By ELLA WHEELER author of of Passion.” 


cloth, price, $1.00. 


‘By Esta Wr10ox, author of “Poems of Passion.” price, $1.00. 


IN CLASSIC “SHADES. 
dag MILLER, author of “Songs of the Sierras,” eto, 12mo, cloth, sian 


BELFORD-CLARKE Chicago, Whew 
‘ 
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-IN “GOD'S COUNTRY.” A Novel. By D. —— with a Critical Introduction by Henry 
i Wattecom. of the Louisville Courier Journal. 12mo, cloth, gilt top, $1.00. Illuminated paper 
covers, 50 cents. 


One of the most dramatic and original novels of the day. 
‘THE DAYS OF MY YOUTH. A Novel. Translated from the French of Frangoia Cniete by 
Karts Kgarner. 12mo, cloth, gilt top, $1.00. Paper covers, 50 cents 
An English version of the Toute une Jeunesse, now making 80 rofound a sensation in France. A 
. work which is as great and original, ag well as closely resembling, ** David Copperfield.” 
.. PRANKISH PAIR. A Novel. Translated from the French of Ginisty Md R. B. Divaapoaet 
“12mo, fully illustrated, half morocco, $2.25. Illuminated paper covers, 75 cents 
‘One of the most curious books ever published. Full of fantastic charm, yet amveying a great truth 
its quaint guise. 
MOTHER. A Novel. Translated: from the French of Marlot by James ScnUnzERa. 12mo, gilt 
top, $1.00... Paper covers, 50 cents. 
One of the purest and most ‘powerful books ever written. Human, real, pathetic, and profound. — 
ae DAUGHTER OF SILENCE. A Novel. By Engar Fawcert, author of *‘ How a Husband 
Porgave,” Evil That Men Do,” gte., 12mo, cloth, gil: top, $1. 00. Illustrated ver 
govers, 50 cents. 
'... & strange, sad book, yet with an interest rarely equalled in American fiction. 
HOW A HUSBAND FORGAVE. A Novel. ‘ By Epcar Fawcett, author of “A Daughter of 


Bilenee,” ‘‘The Evil That Men Do,” etc , etc. Illustrated, 12mo, half morocco, $2.25. Cloth, gilt 
top, $1.25. Illuminated paper covers, 75 cents. 


Based on a great social problem, boldly discussed, and woven into a tale of the deepest charm. 


THE EVIL THAT MEN DO. A Novel. By Epear Fawcett, author of ‘‘How a Husband 
of Silence,” ete., etc. 12mo, gilt top, $1.00, Illuminated paper 
covers, 50 cen 


As realistic as Zola, but in the elegant st)le which is Mr. hieste own. His greatest work, and a 
great American masterpiece of realism. 


LIPS. By 12mo, cloth, gilt top, $1.00. Illuminated paper cevers, 
cen 


_A series of clever little dramas, united by a thread of story. 


7 ee AND FUZ. By James Streetz. 12mo, cloth, gilt top, $1.00. Paper covers, 
cen 


A LITTLE RADICAL. A Novel. By Jeannette H. Watworts, author of “A Splendid 
Kgotist,” ete. 12mo, cloth, gilt top, $1.00. Paper covers, 50 cents. 
An exceedingly bright and womanly little story. 

KILGROOM. A Novel. By Joun A. Srevart. 12mo, cloth, gilt top, $1.00. Paper covers, 50 cents. 
A tender and characteristic Irish story, full of pathos and humor. 


THE ROBE OF NESSUS. ANovel. By DuFFIELD OsBoRNE. 12mo, cloth, gilt tep, $1. 00. 
Paper covers, 50 cents, 


A powerful historical novel, based on a momentous era of Grecian history. 


THE DEVIL'S A Novel. By Mary Datias. 12mo, cloth, gilt tep, $1.00. 
Paper covers, 50 cents 


A bright and original novel by a well-known American anthoress. 


A THOUGHTLESS YES. By Heten Garpenser, author of ‘‘ Men, Women, and Gods,” etc. 
12mo, cloth, gilt top, $1.00. Paper covers, 50 cents. 


A work of fiction by one of the few feminine philosophers who have boldly faced the problems of life. 


A SENTIMENTAL JOURNEY. By Lavrence Sterne. Splendidly illustrated by Maurice 
Leloir.. Half morocco, $2.25. Cloth, $1.25. Paper, 75 cents. 


A fine editien of the grand old classic, beautifully bound, on fine with plates of umequalled 
artistic value. A real édition de luce. 


BELFORD COMPANY, Publishers, 
— East 1 8th Street, New York, 
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Offices and Laberatory of The Hostetter Company, Water Street, Pittsburgh, Pa. 
Hosterrer’s StomacnH Bitters is the Springtime Antidote for Malaria. The bilious, the feeble, the de- 
ent, the traveller, the voyager, the miner, the sedentary. the settler on the frontier, the toiler in crowded 
city tenement, the convalescent needing an invigorant, the shivering victim of ague, and the nervous of both 
sexes everywhere, have all learned that itis the Household Tonic of the American People. A success- 
ful career of over thirty-five years in the cure of Dyspepsia, Debility, Nervousness, Liver and Kidney Diseases, 
&c., fully attests its worth. 
Ask your Druggist for it, and see that you get Hostetter’s Stomach Bitters. 


D. HERBERT HOSTETTER, President. M. L. MYERS, THE HOSTETTER COMPANY, Proprietors, 


THEO. R. HOSTETTER, Vice-Prest. Sec’y and Treasurer. PITTSBURGH, PA. 
WE ALSO CALL ATTENTION TO A POPULAR AND MOST USEFUL ORGAN BOOK, JUST PUBLISHED. 


Organist’s Friend and Companion at the Churef and Home. 


A, STRELEZKI’S LATEST SONG. 


eas ~taneass,* FOR PIPE AND REED ORGAN. 


Howcan I bear this part-ing, that 


A delightful and attractive melody. Prico 40 cents. 


Published by JOSEPH FISCHER. 
J. FISCHER & Bro., 7 Bible House, N. Y., and 


Ign. FISCHER, 121 Summit St., Toledo, O. 


An entirely new collection of admirable 
Organ Voluntaries, Preludes, Postludes, 
Transcriptions, Marches, and other pieces 
adapted for the Divine Service, and also 
practice or amusement. 

There is no similar book which contains. 
such bright, pleasing, valuable, and ex- 
cellent compositions by the very best gape. 
masters, and we feel confident that it will Aig 
be welcomed by all interested in the hSss 
music of the “Queen of Instruments,” @ wee 
the Organ. Price, elegantly bound in For sale at all the principal book and 


cloth, $2.00. =)! music stores in the country. 


We ean most cordially commend this 
new volume of organ selections to the 
music-loving public. It is safe to sa;, 
nobody will be disappointed in view of the 
variety of styles and the high average 
standard of its contents. 


SEND FOR COMPLETE CATALOGUES. 


Published by J. FISCHER & BRO., Music Publishers, 
No. 7 BIBLE HOUSE, NEW YORK. 


Best Remedy for Fever and Ague, Dyspepsia, Midney Diseases, duc. 
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AMERICA. 


BY THE 
Hon, JEFFERSON DAVIS, 
One of the most important Historical Works 


of the day. 
A work which no man can afford to pass by 


ho is anxious or willing to know the inside 
acts of the great civil war, as viewed from 
he standpoint of the political and military 
eader of the South. 


SOLD ONLY WITH BELFORD'S MAGAZINE. 


BELFORD’S MAGAZINE CO., | 


Byery Style of Wood Floors 
DURABLE, ECONOMICAL, HEALTHFUL. 


ALSO 


WAINSCOTS, CEILINGS, GRILLS, AND 
FOLDING SCREENS. 


LARGEST MANUFACTORY IN U.S. 


BROUGHTON & TERWILLIGER, 


23p ST., UNDER 5TH Ave. HOTEL, 


NEW YORK CITY. 
BRancB, 247 Fuuron Street, BRooxKLYN. 


W Send for Book of Designs. 


| 860 Broadway, New York. 


No Chain. 


The Safety. 


The Perfection of Simplicity and Economy of Power. 
No Gears... 


Speed. Variable Stroke. Only Two Sets 
Revolving Bearings in place of Five, 
‘as usually used in Rover type. 


Immense Power and 


SEND FOR CATALOGUE 


B. Smith Machine Co., Smithville, New Jersey. 
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$9 for wea: 


A splendid, largely" illustrated” id 
cloth of Blackmore’s popular novel, 


“LORNA DOONE,” . 
Published by the Burrows Brothers-C€o:, Cleveland, Ohio, 


‘the price of which is $5, will be presented to 
every new subscriber for one year to The 

Pn h. That is to say, for $4, which is oe| 
su 


‘ 
SS 


scription price. of the Epoch for one 
year, you get The Epoch for one year, and 
ou also get this splendid edition of “‘Lorna 
oone,”’ which adorns any library. The 
Epoch i is an excellent are ee published 


every Friday. The Epoch is both enter- 
taining and instructive. 
Call at this office and see files of The 
Epoch, and see ‘‘ Lorna Doone.” = 
offer you more than twice your money's 
worth ; that is to say, $9 for $4.» 


| THE EpocH PUBLISHING Co., 
36 UNION SQUARE, NEW YORK CITY. 


HOW TO CLOTHE YOUR CHILDREN 


IN THE LATEST NEW YORK Fhe, AT THE LEAST CoOsT.. 


_ THESE DRESSES ARE GOOD EXAMPLES, 


It is our exclusive business to fit 
out children of all ages with every- 
thing from Hats to Shoes, and we 
are: prepared to do it in the best 
manner at the least cost. 

If we begin with the baby we have 
a customer for a longer time than 
when we commence later, therefore sup 
Price of 98 
WE SERVE ABSENT BUYERS BY MAIL AS WELL AS IF THEY WERE IN THE STORE. 


If you want anything for Boys’, Girls, or Babies’ wear, write us, stating as explicitly as possible the kind of goods desired, 
whether for dress or ordinary wear ; plain, medium, or fancy patterns, a) at of child, etc., and we will immediately send 
samples and illustrations of the latest styles suitable for the purpose descri! 


60 & 62 WEST 23d ST. and 51. WEST 22d ST.,. N.Y... 
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‘ Lapy Visrrorn—" Do tell me‘why you have ‘ The McKinley Bill’ inscribed on your door mat?” 
*- Epvucatep Hostess—‘* Why ! You cau’t realize how it has protected my carpets! Every | 
man who comes to the ‘seems to enjoy rubbing the dirt off his feet on it.” 
(3 After you have looked at the funny picture, it will be worth your while to keep the Magazine 


open at this place long enough to read about 


IF YOU HAVE 


‘ACHES, PAINS, SORENESS, SPRAINS, or BRUISES, 


‘THE FRIEND YOU WANT IS 


SOMA. 


© Mt youhave Backache, SOMA will make you feel next day asif you had a new back. With Pain in 
‘the Side, Chest, or Limbs it will be just the samé. 

_ If you have Indigestion and cannot relish food, or eat without suffering, SOMA will give you an appe- 
tite, relish, and digestion that will astonish you. You can have relief in a few hours from any distress or pain 
_ that is located where SOMA can get at it. . 


WHO, OR WHAT IS SOMA? SOMA IS A PLASTER THAT CURES. 


SOLD BY DRUGGISTS. 
Headquarters, STEARNS & CO., 176 Broadway, New York, 


"Ask your druggist for SOMA, and.if he has not got it, ask him-to get it for you. If he suggests some 
other plaster instead of SOMA, tell him you will take both on trial, and pay for the one that does you the most 
good. This sort of competition just suits SOMA. 

Some advertisers of plasters are entreating you with desperate earnestness not to be induced to try any other 
_ than theirs. We don’t blame them. We might do the same in their place. But itis different with SOMA. Try 
them all, if you have the money to spend. After you have been the rounds you will want none but SOMA. 

In answering this adveriisement mention BELForD’s _— 
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** Unappreciated.” 

going to the Smiths’ garden party, dear 7?” 
His Wire—No ; I never accept invitations from people who don’t know me.” 
HER HusBanp—* And you never receive them from people who do know you.” 


Her Huspanp—“ Are you go 


BOXES. 


zon want to buy a Swiss 
‘usic Box, write 
His circular, Free, 0: 


SYMPHONION, 


tis entirely new and novel 
and 


TUNES. 


A large and constantly increasing list of tunes to select from. 


FRED H. SANDER, Importer, 102 High St., Boston, Mass. 


DEAFNESS, 


ITS AND 


nent people, 
Dr. A. FONTA oy 34 West 14th St., N.Y. 


$20 PHILA. SINGER 


utomatic Bobbin Winder. 
1st Trial. Warranted 
years. Self-setting needle, self- 
shuttle. 


THE 
Mention BELFoRD’s MAGARINE, 
100 COMPLETE NOVELS AWAY Sou you wil 


Hundred Co 


x nd other famous authors. Send at once. 


MALLORY, STEWARTSVILLE, MO. 


CO., for free 
Pa. circular. 


| Sweaty Feel. THE CAUSE AND THE CURE 


BOOK FREE BY MAIL. 
(Mention BELFORD’S Ma@aZINE.) 


THE OLD DOCTOR’S 


Correos ROOT PILLG | , 


Ladies’ Favorite. 


nd 4c 


LAZZARETTE REMEDY 
A Startling Book., 


UNADILLA, N, 
xplains how unbridled desires may be 4 dominate: 


née aD 
94 Clinton Place, iow poe Publishers also of the bes’ 
work on Shorthand. Send for circ 


pisos 


to the nostrils. Price, 50c. 
by mail. Address, 


S REMEDY CATARRH.—Best. Easiest 
Cheapest. Relief is immediate. A 
certain. For Coldin in the Head it has no equal. 


It is an Ointment, of which a go particle is applied 
. HAZELTINE, Warren, Pa. 


cure is 


| 
| 
HHA 
MUSIC | 
—— 
\ 
_ Rider Haggard. 
of from 20 to 30 years’ standing, after all other trea 
ments have failed. How the difficulty is reach 
and the cause removed, fully explained in circulars 
ij s of cures from prom 


without 
Pain or Inconven-] 
lence. Book Free. 


10,000 USE.” 
National and Perfected 


ABOUT CLOVES. 


When buying gloves, remember that a) Oe 
there is such a thing as 8 price that is roo + Elastic Trusses. 
cuEaP, It is bet- ter to pay a fair TRIAL win XOX HARTMAN'S 
price and get good gloves like} cure Rupture. Sent by mail. Sold on trial, Also 
are made from & selected skins, Abdominal S rting Belts, 
in the best man- ner, and are| Common Sense. All Elastio Shoulder 
WARRANTED to be the most ser- races, Etc., Etc. 
viceable glove made. If your| For circulars and advice, address 
dealer does not keep them, send 
‘About Gloves.” It will interest you. 
JOHN C. HUTCHINSON, 
Established 1862. Johnstown, N. Y. 
ES=: 


Mention BELForp's Macazixe. ADI: $i. sad cunts 


PORTR AITS | AND OIL. 


ART STUDIO, 712 Broadway, N.Y: 


aphs, Tin-types, or any kind of small picture, state size 
ed, and ask for estimate. Mention BELFoRD’s MaGaZINE. 


Send Photo 
of Portrait wan 


CaRBUTT'S PLATES BABY? 


If you will send us the name © 
and address of any baby born in — 
1885 or 1886 and a postage stamp, 


“CELLULOID” FILMS, 


ateurs. your dealer for beautiful magazine in the world 
for reduced ee 
JouN Junction, Philadelphia, for little people. 
— Address 


Will Play 
LOO TUNES {Russell Publishing Go., 26 Bromfield St., Boston 


, Sy Cou es tux LESSONS BY MAIL a specialty. 
ounty reliable per- SHORTHAN All systems. Situations 
sex) who competent. No failures. Pupils 
TR MUSIC wanted. C. W. LOOMIS, Waterbury, 
Oty. = 8] 


we will mail that child asample 
of “Our Little Ones | 


and the Nursery,’’ the most _ 


|The Meeker Med Co 
O PIUM 260 S.CLARK 
At Home HaABit 


é CANDEE, ELECTROPATHI © PHYSICIAN FORMERLY Y VICE-PRESID AND ‘ACTU- 
GRADUATE OF THE VITAPATHIC MEDICAL COLLEGE OF CINCINNATI 0. RESID 

REC N PARLO O. 229° WES EET 


Malaria, Gatareh, Dys spepeia, J Para’ Sciatica, Insanity Deafn 


Vv, 0, ell n tis, N Ner vous- 


Call or send for Circulars, Consultation free. Office, 229 West 42a Street. 
LOVEL Y WOMAN, BOILING WATER OR MILK. 
WHY 
will you tolerate 3 
Blackheads, Yellow 
or Muddy Skin, 
Red  GRATEFUL—COMFORTING. 
other form of Skin’ i 
WHEN 
you a LABELLED. 1-2 Ls. TINS ONLY. 
Brin Pearl | Making 1 to 18 
Perfect” Bealth, FAMILY ICE MACHINE by operation. Pt 
ard life well worth liy- | $10 to $1 185. L. Dermigny, 1 West 25th St., New York. 
mm 
French Arsenic | SAVE MONEY. ‘Before you buys 
Complexion Wafers 
= PERFECTLY HARMLESS BICYCLE . 
Frenc tt of Send to.A. W: GUMP & ©O., 
only genuine mail Row QHIO, for prices: 
MIDDLETON DRUC CO., prices an 400 second-hand 
74 M Cortlandt Street, a 
NEw YORK. | EXCHANGE. 


alias your business is 
- bad, but advertise If you 
don't'know how to, write to 
us and we will tell you. 


We will prepare your advertisement or give you . 
advice and assistance to aid you in preparing “it your- 
self. We will have the advertisement set in type and 
. procure illustrations if any are needed. When a satis- 
factory advertisement has been produced we will furnish proofs ahd an 
clectrotyped pattern to be used in duplicating the advertisement if the 
display or illustration make an electrotype desirable. 


Address Gro. P. Rowett & Co, 
Newspaper Advertising Bureau, 
10 Spruce St., N. Y. 


i, 


Net 


| 


Flectricity is used at my ELECTRICAL INSITIUTE, where Acute and Chronic Diseases 
| 


Assures ri , Beauty and 
veloped form made y Leading Druggists and Toilet Bazaars, Write 
PLUMP AND BEAUTIFUL. 
in 
EN NYROYAL iL PILLS 
fails, It strengthens the 
lungs and volce and tm- 
proves the health. xes, sealed with blue ribbon. Take 
NO INSTRUMENTS. AY or snd 
42 West 23d St., New York. Druggisus. 
Mention BELronp’s | PHOTOGRAP HY 
ite Perfection ! 
 (INSPANTANEOUS) 
NEW STUDIO. 
NO STAIRS TO CLIMB. 
WESTERN WaRip EPACHBROS. 
‘wean. BROADWAY, 
Gives overs Cor, 22nd ST. 93 NEW YORK. 
State and Territory; of all Government Lands subject to 
entry Rome with Mrs, WINSLOW'S 
woro's fain | SOOTHING SYRUP 
THE 
Sample Cony and 100 Page Clubbing Oavalogue spots the softens the 
ld by “Gruggists in every part of 
25 cents a bottle, 


GREAT PINE BELTo&NEW JERSEY 


In which are situate 


LAKEWOOD, BARNEGAT PARK, |BROWN’S 
MILLS, PINE VIEW, 


AND OTHER POPULAR HEALTH RESORTS. 
ALSO CONTAINS 


The Beautiful Algeria Heights, 


IN THE PINES. 
500% PROFITS IN THESE LOTS. 


ALGERIA HEIGHTS CO., Lure. 


198 Broadway, New York, 
Remtt $5 with this advertisement for Warranty Deed—no other expense. 


In answering this advertisement mention 
83 


Address, 
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He Bore No Malice. 


Brive oF Monra—“ We must fo 


t the Goodharts, Alfred. If it had not been for their 
uld never have met—and married.’’ 


Vl 


m 


is sixth, $10. 
answer we 


gystemn thorougal and th gare hab: 
gripe, very small, take, one’ 
etables Vegetable, being The: ines 
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to 950. 
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308 2001, where 
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isoffer is made solely to 

TED REXED and 


of pres- 


re 


You can: write 
will 


house and the 


Handbook of 


gore. 
¥ Perfect digestio lows thei: ‘and th bso- 
CHE, and are recommend 
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JAS. P. DOWNS, PUBLISHER, 243 BROADWAY, NEW YORK. 


BISHOP aa H. VINCENT, Chancellor of the Chautauqua Literary and Scientific Circle, 
writes : 

‘T fully endorse your system as sound in philosophy, and practical to the highest degree.” 

REV. JESSE L. HURLBUT, D.D., Principal of the Chautauqua Literary and Selentifie Circle, 


*‘T have been working on your plan, and have committed to memory of St. Paul’s 
Epistles—Ephesians, Philippians, Colossians, First and Second Timothy. All of these I can 
now repeat, and often do repeat. I find that I can now commit sEVEN OR ‘name VERSES IN 
LESS TIME THAN TWO VERSES WOULD REQUIRE WHEN I BEGAN.” 

SUPT. E. W. WEAVER, Secretary of ‘‘The Library of Education,” Cincinnati, writes : 


“The simplicity of the method and helpfulness of its suggpetions are wonderful. It 
should be read and studied by every teacher.” 


An Efficient System of Memory Development in Six Manuals: 


I. The Mastery of Memorizing. IV. The Study of 
II. Quickness of Perception. V. Memory and Thought. 
III. Ear Memory and Eye Memory. VI. Memory Training of the Young. 


Price of the Series, ($5. Solid only In sets. Nos. | and lf now ready for delivery. 
Particulars on application. Specimen Pages and Address on Revelpt of Ten Cents. Send Orders to 


_ BELFORD’S MAGAZINE COMPANY, 860 BROADWAY, NEW YORK. 
BOSTON COMMONWEALTH, 


(ESTABLISHED 1862.) A WEEKLY PAPER FOR THOUGHTFUL READERS. CONDUCTED BY 
REV. EDWARD EVERETT HALE, D.D., anp Mz. FREDERICK E, GoopRicu, 


‘With whom are associated gentlemen representing the interests of Boston and Massachusetts in Education, 
History, Literature, Music and the other Fine Arts, Natural History, Science, and 
other objects having a special interest to Educated People. 
The Corps of Contributors to Taz Commonweatrs fairly represents the best and freshest thought in 
the fields of science, art, literature, and education. 


Dr. Hale contributes regul to each number over his own signature and otherwise, and in the series 
of *‘ Tarry-at-Home Travel ad offers some of his most brilliant work. ° 


The sixtee f th : 
- The Jottings and Observations,”? by Georgia Allen Peck, form bright and breezy com- 
ment upon matters and things ; the pleasant philosophy of *¢ Dorothy Lundt,”’ in the series of *‘ Fleeting 
Shows,’’ talk of Margaret Fairfax 


and the piquant and prac of C 
mend themselves to a wide circle of readers. on matters of interest women, com- 


Subscription Price $2.50 per Year. To introduce to new readers, we wit cand for 14 weet on re- 
ceipt of 50 cents. reduced cl clubbing rate will be made on any publication you wish to to subscribe for. Address, 


BOSTON (COMMONWEALTH, BOSTON. 


PRETTY OR NOT, and extra covering rather than sleep with the window shut. Fresh 
air, by all means, and the good JUV EEN pills if e 
sense of vigor and ton 

‘he complexion and winsome. 


Nighteap 


Winter Gardening, 
Spring Gardening, 
Summer Gardening, 
Fall Gardening. 


A LOT OF PRACTICAL ARTICLES 
trations make up 


Che American Crarden 


CEsTaBLISHED In 1846), 
a bright and practical magazine for all who love 
nature, and work or play with flowers, fruits, and 
gardens. Of many new features we name a few : 
NOTES FROM A WOMAN'S GARDEN. 
Illustrated. 


“inane FOR WOMEN AND THE HOME. 


FLOWERS, FRUITS, AND VEGETABLES 
UNDER GLASS. Illustrated. 


— FRUITS, FLOWERS, AND PLANTS FOR THE 
COLD ‘NORTH. Illustrated. 


NEW VARIETIES IN FLOWERS, FRUITS, 
AND VEGETABLES, Illustrated 


gg ECONOMIC PLANTS. Prof. C. C.G 
4 Tokio. The most NOMIC LANTS. | By Pr made to our! sin the Imperiat College at 
HORTICULTURE UPON THE PACIFIC SLOPE. Illustrated. 
LANDSCAPE GARDENING, in many features. Illustrated. 
HORTICULTURE IN THE SOUTH. Illustrated. 
RARE ORCHIDS AND TROPICAL PLANTS. Illustrated. 


a FROM A GARDEN HERBARIUM. Making plain the confused botany of cultivated plants, 
ustrated. 


This is the only journal which gives full and clear accounts of the work of the experiment stations. 
TERMS TO SUBSCRIBERS: One Year, $2; Six Months, $1. 


&8"0n Trial three months, 25 cents, beginning with any issue. 


THE RURAL PUBLISHING CO., TIMES BUILDING, NEW YORK. 
OUR NEW 1891 FLOWER SEED OFFER. 


FLOWER SEEDS |: COLUMBUS 


Varieties, FREE. OENTRAL DRAFT BURNER. 


Isthe LARGEST and HAND- 
Gives the WHITEST and 
STEADIEST light. 


fs amammoth 16-page, 64-col- 

umn fliustrated paper for ladies 
and the family circle. It ts de- 

Can be used on ANY LAMP 

having either No. 2 or 

No. 8 collar, 


voted to stories, 8, ladies’ 
Is SIMPLE and DURABLE ; 


fancywork ,artisticneedlework, 
home decoration, housekeeping, 

easy to wick and take 
care of. 


fashions, hygiene, juvenile read- 
ing, etiquette. etc. To intro- 
Does not SMOKE or SMELL 
of oil, 


If your Dealer does not 
= it, will send prepaid to 


already taken, we now make the fol- 
colossal offer: Upon 
only 18 Contes in silver or st , we will send 
he 


nates’ cond res ona 
each subscriber we will also send 


and t Ool 
vartetion, including 
sters, Phiox Drumm ondil, 
Pigita ‘Double Zinnia, Pinks, etc., ete. Remem 


cents r three months. and this entire magnifi- 

gent dol of Fiower Seeds, put up by a first-class 

House and warranted fresh’ and reliable. No lady can 

Store to miss this wonderful opportunity. We sana il roan 
eubecriber many times the value of money sent, and will re 


on receipt 
don't pet ix sbecriptions WALLACE & SONS, 

SPECIAL OFFER! | Ansonia, Ct, and 29 Chambers Street, R. Y, 
she saw tt, we will send free, in addition to g 
vopular ‘Lobblanum Send for a circular of our Celebrated 
cakes beh Connecticut Central Draft Lamp. 
cltmbtng Sewer fer vases hanging Mention Macazom, 


mete, ald at ald most glorious tn effect.’ Address: 
27 Park Place. 


= of 
mi Wi 
| | 
| 


D YOU ever crams seeds and then wait iam for the green 
leaves that never came ? Burpee’s Seeds are not that kind 
You plant them: ¢hey grow. That’s one reason why 
Burpee’s mail order seed business is the largest. 


The Five Finest Nov- T. make new friends 
elties of 1892 are for Burpee’s Seeds, 
Crozy’s we will mail 


D! 


New Fancy 


German Pansies, 
Pansies, Poppies, 
special selection of Phiox, 
brightest and best; Peas, 
Golden Gate © For 26 Cents— 
Poppies, 13 two-cent stamps. 
gorgeous flowers of ev- Full directions for cul- 
ery conceivable shade ; ture on each package. 
Fringed If you do not want all 


tar Phiox, five, send us 16 cents 


fe hree. 
cr of sare form r w! three. And 
( 3 ( ) Burpee’sSeeds 
Eckford’s 


GROW ! 


Newest Don’t buy dead seeds 
Sweet Peas, the but o: 
decided novelties. from Deepen 


Let us mail you a copy of Burpee’s Farm Annual for 1891. a pages, richly 
colored plates. Information about Rare Novelties and Premiums, Free to any 
Flower or Vegetable Grower who intends to buy Seeds, Bulbs or Plants, Write 40-day. 


W, ATLEE BURPEE & CO., PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


THE DOLLAR TYPEW 


EXACTLY LIKE CuT. Writes as well a machines and RAPIDLY win 
tice,-15 to 25 words a minute. TAKES F' macht Uses Copying Ink. Has A AUTO- 


MATIC FEED and Ink roll, Size Bx(zd inchos, UARANTEED ¢ D as a8 represented. It is simple 
Be CHEAP AT TEN TIMES THE 80k 
UNDREDS OF TESTIMONIALS ete every one delighted. 


, by express 


WoERSOLL Bro. 65 Cortlandt N. Y. City. 
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RITTER DO 
LITILE TYPENRITER DOES TH ANY 
: 


he Commerfial Advertiser. 


A FAMILY DAILY NEWSPAPER. 


ESTABLISHED IN 1797. 


WILL REMOVE ON May1i,i891, 
TO 29 PARK ROW. 


PROF. LOISETTE'S NEW MEMORY BOOKS. 


Exhaustive criticisms on two Recent Memor Systeme will be poady | proms Apri Ist. Price $1.00 each. $1.00 for both. 
Without reference to the Systems criticised, these Scientifi and 1 Discussions will prove to be of the 
test advantage to Teachers, Students, an: ali who wish to a ve py enedeen fes. All the great practical ques- 
on about Memory are here treate in ‘plain lan , from a Psychological standpoint, with nume: ous illustra- 
tions. Modern education uemands extraordin: rein oreement of pomp Bene Attention. In en ine buyers of a 
else System will do we | to first read one or both of these works, the substance of which can be found nowhere 
Me of Contents of both works sent only to those who forward a stamped directed envelope. Also 
tus POST FREE of the Loisettian Art of Never Forgetting. 


Address Prof. LOISETTE, 237 Fifth Avenue, New York. 


Stereopticons, Magic Lanterns. 
BUY FOR} | REMUNERATION, 


OUR LATEST: 


The Yale, Harvard, Columbia, Princeton, Amherst, combine accuracy, durability, compactness, and 
MODERATE COST. For SMALL OUTLAY you can start a PAYING BUSINESS. We are the only manufac- 
turers of Electric Stereopticons, Undertake to teach purchaser3 their skilful use in one hour, and have oper- 
ated one nightly at Madison Square, N. Y., that we have made FAMOUS OVER THE ENTIRE 
WORLD. Slides in stock and made to order. Amateur negatives developed. 


STEREOPTICON ILLUSTRATED LECTURES. SKILLFUL OPERATORS SUPPLIED. 


EMANUEL I. S. HART, Madison Square Stereopticon, 185 Fifth Ave., N. Y, 


far” A catalogue free. It is not a picture-book: we save that cost to lower the price of our goods. 4g 
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= MANTELS AND GRATE 


manutsture ARTISTIC 


Get Prices of the Aldi 
Grand Rapids, 


ALDINE FIRE-PLACE. 


YOUR 


Gelling |s Cracked and Broken 


YOUR GOODS, YOUR SHOW-CASES, 
YOUR FURNITURE AND CARPETS, 


YOUR HEADS ARE IN DANGER! 


Morat: Use NORTHROP’S PATENT PANELLED 
IRON CEILINGS and beautiful stamped and embossed 
STEEL CEILING PLATES. These will not stain, 
crack, or fall off, like plaster, and will not shrink, 
warp, or burn, like wood; are not damaged by water 
from leaky water-pipes, or from flooding in case of fire 
The best thing on earth for repairing, as they can be 
put right on over old broken plaster or wood ceilings. 
If you desire to know more, send stamp for our illus- 
trated and descriptive circulars, and state whether 
Church, Store, Office, Parlor or Kitchén Ceiling is 
wanted, and we will send photographs of work put 


on. Address, a, NORTHROP & CO.. 
PIITSBURG, PA. 


ments and keeps 

MAKE while th at Sent 

by mail for 15 all drag- 


CANARIES 


RACTICAL HINTS 
TO BUILDERS. 
FREE. 


100 PAGES ; 40 ILLUSTRATIONS ; 20 SHORT 
CHAPTERS. 
Over 100,000 copies of this little book have been 
gold at ton conte cach, We new propede put it in 


ou @ copy, 


to- 

r with our lith hic advertisement. wae 

styles of METAL 

SHINGL NDRIES we 

manufacture. 

Consu we have not raised the of our 
Standard Galvanized Bhoet Metal Shingles. 

Can we stand the tax? Yes; by, bolding at 


our old rices we expect to double our 
them abeoluely and Fast proot 
out the 
This is our best quality of sheet metal shingles. 
They are the perfection of metal roof covering. 
Descriptive circulars and prices free. 


The National Sheet Metal Roofing Co., 
No. 9 CLIFF STREET, NEW YORK CiTy. 


and we ewill make yous 


FA ee ers. Place name and 


Aa, ail mal to PACIFIC CRAYON 


PORTRAIT HOUSE 


ti 

Scr make new customers, we have decided to make 

member of your tamily, livingor 
RIRAIT Or 


1you exhibit itto — asa samoke of our work,and use your influence in securi 


picture and it will be returned in 
with the likeness. Referto an 


rfect ve 
icago. 
lock, CHICAG 


Chicago Opera House 


THAT 
SAVES 


BUY THE WRINGER 


Warranted. 
EER’ 
©0., Auburn, N.Y. 


PAINT ROOFS 


DIXON'S SILICA GRAPHITE PAINT 


Water will run from it pure and clean. It coversdouble 
the surface of any other t, and will last four or jive 


pain 
times longer. all ful f iron w' Send for 
Jos, DIXON CRUCIBLE CO., Jersey City, N.J. 


SURGEONS USE THIS NEEDLE, 1 DO NOT. 
THE BRINKERHOFF 


PILES, FISSURE, ITOHING, F » cured 
te. to business whiie under treatment. Over 
deaths. Illustrated book containing 


sa, A, B. JAMISON, 
41 West 26th Street, New Yorks 


— 
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TAKE THE 


"BETWEEN 


LAFAYETTE, 
LOUISVILLE, 


AND THE 


Tourist Winter Resort of be South, 


PULLMAN PERFECTED SAFETY VESTIBULE COACHES 


ON ALL NIGHT TRAINS. 


PARLOR CHAIR CARS on pay trams. 


The only line that is operating the 


PULLMAN DINING CAR SERVICE 


BETWEEN 


CHICAGO and CINCINNATI. 


For rates, schedules, etc., address any 
ticket agent of the Monon Route, or 


JAMES BARKER, Gen’! Pass, Agent, Monon Block, CHICAGO. 


mm answering this advertisement mention BELForD’s MaGaZzINnE. 
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‘AN. OLD CALIFORNIA HACIENDA.— 


18 REACHED IN THE most COMFORTABLE MANNER OVER THE 


Atehison, Topeka and Santa Fe Railroad. 
PULLMAN PALACE SLEEPING CARS 


RUN FROM CHICAGO TO SAN FRANCISCO, LOS ANGELES, AND SAN DIEGO, AND MAKE THE TRIP: 
Chicago to San Francisco, 2577 miles, in 5815 minutes. 
. Chicago to Los Angeles, 2265 “ “5610 “ 
Chicago to San Diego, 2392 5790 bad 


NO OTHER LINE CAN OFFER SUCH TIME OR ADVANTACES, 


OFFICES: 


261 Broadway, New York, N. Y. 
_ 332 Washington Street, Boston, Mass. 
-29 South Sixth Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 
212 Clark Street, Chicago, Ill. 
-101 North Broadway, St. Louis, Mo. 
Chronicle Building, San Francisco, Cal. 


G. T. NICHOLSON, W. F. WHITE, JNO. T. BYRNE, 
G. P. T. A., Passenger Traffic Manager. Asst. G. P. T. Agent, 
TOPEKA, KAN, CHICAGO. CHICAGO. 
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W-C-RINEARSON. 


passenger gt 


CHICAGO: ILLS: 


ROBERTS 
“Asst Gen! 


Shore 


(n. ¥. c. & H.R. R.A. CO., LESSEES.) 
‘THE PICTURESQUE 


TOURIST ROUTE TO ALL NORTHERN RESORTS. 


THE POPULAR 
Route along the West Shore of the Hudson River 
— AND — 
THROUGH THE MOHAWK VALLEY. 


The Only Line Running Buffet Sleeping Cars between 


NEW YORK and TORONTO 
WITHOUT CHANGE. 


Sleeping and Drawing-Room Cars on all 
EXP TRAINS. 


The Haunts of Rip Van Winkle 
In the Catskill Mountains 


‘Grow in popularity from year to year as the most attrac- 
‘tive on for summer homes and tours in the vicinity 
of New York. Mountain air and ruddy health. 


Obtain Time Table and full information from Ticket 
Agents, or address, C. E. LAMBERT, General Passenger 
No. 5 Vanderbilt Avenue, New York. 
Mention BEeLFrorp’s 


STONINGTON 
= 


INSIDE ROUTE 


NewYork and Boston, 


PROVIDENCE, WORCESTER, 


AND 


ALL NEW ENCLAND POINTS. 


Steamers leave New Pier 36 at 5 p.m., connecting 
with three Express Trains. 
PARLOR CARS, RECLINING CHAIRS FREE 
ON STEAMBOAT EXPRESS TRAINS. 


From Boston, trains leave at 6.30 p.m, Steamer arrives at 
New York at 6 a.m. 


BETWEEN 
SEER 
SAS 
Sx 
J 
| 
a 


ON THE CREST OF THE ALLEGHANIES, 


3,000 Feet Above Tide-Water. 


SEASON OPENS JUNE /{524, 1891. 


These famous mountain resorts, situated at the 
summit of the Alleghanies, and directly upon the 
main line of the Baltimore and Ohio Ratlroad, have 
the advantage of its splendid vestibuled express 
train service both east and west, and are therefore 
readily accessible from all parts of the country. 
All Baltimore and Ohio trains stop at Deer Park 
and Oakland during the season. 

Electric lights have been introduced throughout 
the houses and grounds; Turkish and Russian 
baths and large swimming pools provided for ladies 
and gentlemen; suitable grounds for lawn tennis ; 
bowling alleys and billiard rooms are here; fine 
riding and driving horses, carriages, mountain 
wagons, tally-ho coaches, etc., ave kept for hire; in 
short, all the necessary adjuncts for the comfort, 
healt’ or pleasure of patrons. 


| Rates, $60, $75 aud $90 4 month, according to location, 


LL COMMUNICATIONS should be addressed to 
GEORGE D. DeSHIELDS, Manager Baltimore and 
Ohio Hotels, Cumberland, Md., up to June 10; after that 
date, either Deer Park or Oakland, Garrett County, Md. 


The 


The Leading Daily Newspaper 
of Indiana. 


+>! 1821. i- 


The Indianapolis Sentinel is the oldest and 
best established daily newspaper in Indiana. It is a 
handsomely printed 8-page newspaper, with metropolitan 
facilities for the collection of news. The low price at 
which it is furnished—ten cents per week for the Daily, 
and fifteen cents for the Daily and Sunday—together 
with its superiority as a political, commercial, and general 
newspaper, give it an extensive circulation throughout the | 
State, and render it a specially valuable advertising 
medium. Most of the readers of The Sentinel see no — 
other daily paper. 

We guarantee to advertisers the largest circulation of | 
any morning newspaper in Indiana; the largest circulation © 
outside of Indianapolis of any daily paper in the State; | 
and the largest aggregate circulation—local and general— 
of any daily paper in the State, with a single exception. 


For terms, etc., address 


THE INDIANAPOLIS SENTINEL CO., 


INDIANAPOLIS, INDIANA, | 
In answering this advertisement mention BELForD’s MaGaZINE. : 
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The Sun 


has a larger circulation 
in New York City 
and in the vicinity of 
New York 
than any other paper. 


CHICAGO NORTHWESTERN 


RUN Ss - 


THRO UGH SLEEPING CARS 
ATTACHED TO 


SOLID VESTIBULED TRAINS 


FROM CHICAGO TO 


OMAHA in - + 15%; Hours. | SAN FRANCISCO in -- 85 Hours. 

DENVER in - - ST. PAUL in - - 13% “ 

PORTLAND in - 82 MINNEAPOLIS in 14 
DULUTH in Hours. 


With fast trains and direct connections to and from all points in the West and Northwest, 
SUPERB DINING CARS ON THROUGH TRAINS. 


EREE CHAIR CARS TO DENVER AND PORTLAND, | 


AU Agents sell Tickets via THE NORTHWESTERN. 
W. H. NEWMAN, J. M. WHITMAN, W. A. THRALL, 
8d Vice-President, Gen’l Manager. Gen’l 


Pass. and Ticket Agent. 
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UNRIVALLED derived 1 ved by ater new proves superior 


y has justly acquired the reputation of 


FOR INVALIDS AND AGED ; 
INFANTS AND CHILDREN muperior nutritive 
NURSING MOTHERS and CONVALESCENTS medicinal cxoellonce in 


= INTESTINAL D1sEasEs, has been incontestably proven; often in instances of consultation 

ver patients whose digestive o Sale thdus reduced to such a low and sensitive condition 
that the IMPERIAL GRANUM was the stomach would tolerate, when life seemed 
depending on its retention. 


Sold by Druggists. seri Depot, JOHN CARLE & SONS, New York. 
; In answering this advertisement mention BELFoRD’s MaGazInz. 


RUNAWAYS IMPOSSIBLE. 
This statement is now re d by tho who have purchased 
BRITT’S AUTOMATIC SAFETY BIT. 


SAFETY This Bit, by an automatic device, closes the horse’s nostrils, 
GUARANTEED 


HE CANNOT BREATHE, AND MUST STOP, gue 


AFETY FROM RUNAWAYS 


Any horse is liable to run, and should be driven “W™ 

© with it. By_its use ladies and children drive horses 
* “ men could not, hold with the old style bits. 
—. ) Send for Pamphlet containing startling testimo- . 

ata Medal RSD) niais of the truly marvellous work this bit hes dons, Aaa 
"AN ABSOLUTE CURE FOR PULLERS AND HARD-MOUTHED HORSES, 


DR. L. P. BRITT, 37 COLLECE PLACE, NEW YORK. 
LANGUAGES. |DAWSON & HARNEY, 


French, German, Spanish, or Italian actually spoken 


THE GASTINEAU METHOD. 

No. 280 BROADWAY, 
n language 


with? The 
te 


Speak a Language.” Mentio 
_THE GASTINEAU SELF-STUDY COMPANY, 


297 Fifth A New York. 
venue, H. H. NEW YORK 


(Stewart 


D 
NX NOL 
| 
ABSOLUTELY GUARANTEED WITH THIS 
Y 
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New 


AND FIGS 


In 1 Ib. Boxes, and Assorted Fruits in 5 Ib. Boxes. 


Sweet Pickled FIG 


MARMALADE. 
— 
A most Delicious TAMS 
Relish with Brought to 


Pure and__‘ this Market- 
. Wholesome. 


GAME ROASTS | 
and COLD MEATS. 


These goods are all made from fresh Fruits grown on the Ranches of the San 
Juan Company, Capistrano, California; are guaranteed pure in every respect. 
After one trial we believe you will use no other. 


See that the San Juan Mission Brand is on every Package, 


FOR SALE BY LEADING GROCERS AND CONFECTIONERS. 


J.K. ARMSBY CO., CHICAGO, 


General Wholesale Agents. 


In answering this advertisement mention MacazixE. 
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GROSBY'S WITALIZED PHOSPHITES. 


The Special Food for Brain and Nerves. — 


OX BRAIN 
AND THE 
EMBRYO 

OF THE 
WHEAT AND OAT. 


Prepared according to Prof. Percy’s formula (in his ** Prize Essay ” to the AMERICAN MEDICAL ASSOCIATION) 
Is the only preparation of the Hypophosphites identical in composition with the phosphoid elements of the 


human brain, and the higher organs of life. It possesses in the fullest degree the life-sustaining power. 
It nourishes the Brain and Nerves, and thus restores lost vigor, strengthens the intellect, imparts endur- 
ance for mental labor, prevents nervous exhaustion, and premature age. It is a positive cure 
for night sweats, and a preventive of Consumption. Crossy’s VITALIZED PHospHitTsEs is prescribed 
by many leading physicians, for the relief of all nervous and mental diseases. It is used and recom- 
mended by talented Brain-workers in this country, and in Europe. It is not a “ patent medicine” nor 
**stimulant.’’ It contains no morphine, nor other narcotics. The exact formula is on the 
label. It is delicate in its combination, and does not offend the taste. 


Pamphlet, with testimonials, free. 
For sale by druggists from whom no substitute should be accepted. 0. 
Sent by mail ($1) from 56 West 25th Street, New York. . ad 


See that this Signature is Printed on the Label. (3 


If you have a 
{COLD or COUCH, 


acute or leading to 


CONSUMPTION, 


Elegant Designs, 

Ventilatic 

Can be taken apart for 
moving. Made by 


Opes for Dusting. 
A. H. ANDREWS &4CO, 
216-221 Wasaen Av., CHICAGO. 


FITCHBURG RAILROAD. 


EMULSION 


OF PURE COD LIVER OIL 


AND HYPOPHOSPHITES 
OF LIME AND S8OD4 
IS SURE CURE FOR r=. 


properelien the male. 
ng properties yeophoeph tes 
and fine N Cod Liver Oil. Used 
by physicians all the world over. It is as 
eas milk. Three times as effica- 
cious as plain Cod Liver Oil. A perfect 
Emulsion, better than all others made. For 
all forms of Wasting Diseases, 


Bro 
CONSUMPTION, 


Scrofula, and asa Flesh Producer 
there is nothing like $COTT'’S EMULSION. 
Itis sold by all Druggists. Let no one by 
profuse explanation or impudent entreaty 
induce you to accept a substitute. 


Mention Bs.trorp’s MaGaRINe. 


Superb equipment, excellent train service, fast 
time. and courteous em pomees make the Hoosac 
Tunnel Route the favorite line from Boston to Troy, 
Albany, Saratoga, Lake George, Adirondack and Cats- 
kill Mountains, Syracuse, Rochester, Buffalo, Niagara 
Falls, Hamilton, Toronto, Cleveland, Detroit, Cincin- 

oer St. Louis, and all points West, South- 
and Northwest. 


Fast Express Trains, with elegant Palace Parlor 
and Sleeping Cars, to and from Boston and Chicago 
and Boston and St. Louis, via Niagara Falls, without 

ge. 

The wounier Route for all points in Northern 
New York, Vermont, and Canada. 

The Only Line running thro’ cars, without 

m Boston to Rutland, nm, Middle- 


d Burlin 

» VO an n, 
"The Pictasonane Route from Boston to 8t. 
Albans, St. Johns, Ogdensburg, Ottawa, Montreal, 


and Quebec. 
El t Palace Sleeping Cars to and from Boston 
and Montreal, without change. 
For Time-Tables, Parlor and 81 Car accommodations, 
or fo-any Agent ot Fitchburg 
Passenger Station, ad 
J. R. WATSON, General Pass. Agent. 


LADY AGENTS 


SAMPLE Face bert eling oat, 
Louis Co., 


COMPOSED | | 
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BELFORD’S MAGAZINE 
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DEMOCRATIC PROFIT AND LOSS IN THE SILVER ISSUE. 


THE time is near when the Democratic party must take account 
of stock on issues as well as with reference to popular votes in close 
or doubtful States and to electoral votes. It has one great and 
commanding issue, of which it stands as sponsor and champion. 
This issue affects the entire country. It has no geographical limi- 
tations, and does not produce division or faction in 2, single State 
or district. It is an issue based on a principle—one which cannot 
be settled until it is settled right. Upon this an intelligent and 
comprehensive campaign of education has been carried on without 
variableness or the shadow of turning since the first Monday in 
December, 1887, when a courageous man staked his political suc- 
cess upon its promulgation. 

Upon this issue the Democratic party has just gained the most 
decisive victory in our history as a nation. It has carried the 
lower house of Congress by an unprecedented majority—a majority 
so large as to have in it a suggestion of danger—and has increased 
its representation in the United States Senate. It has been able to 
command the confidence of States and districts which have hitherto 
withheld it. It has buried ont of sight, at last and forever, the 
thing so long known as the “bloody shirt.” There is every reason 
for confidence that it will return to a long lease of power in 1893, 
with the prospect and the assurance that it can then reverse many of 
the bad policies so long dominant, bring the American people back 
to a sense of the value of cheap, plain, and efficient government, 
and again have an opportunity to put its theories to the test. 

It is pertinent, therefore, to take the practical politician’s view 
of the matter, and to ask some pointed questions. Can the Demo- 


4 
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cratic party afford the risk involved in the indorsement of the free 
coinage of silver? Is it strong enough to throw away, with delib- 
erate calculation, the last chance of getting enough electoral votes 
east of the Alleghany Mountains to insure the success of its candi- 
dates? What votes are to be gained by the adoption of such a 
policy ? What effect must the acceptance of a new issue, upon 
which the party is everywhere divided, have upon the one vital, 
dominant one upon which it is everywhere united ? If it adopts a 
free-silver platform, where can it hope to find enough recruits, just 
in the right place and at the right time, to overcome the loss of 
thousands in States now reasonably certain to sustain it in its con- 
tentions on the issue it has made its own? 

These questions can only be answered by a careful political esti- 


mate ; just as a business man, at the beginning of a new year, may. 


calculate the chances of holding his old customers and of gaining 
new ones, and adopt the policy of restricting his business to ter- 
ritory already familiar or of extending it into new areas. The 
Democratic party, only a little more than a year before the national 
convention is to be held, is in the condition of this prudent busi- 
ness man. It wants to hold allthat it has, and to extend its power 
over people hitherto unfamiliar with it or unfriendly to it. Can it, 
therefore, afford to drop the tariff-reform bone, already in its pos- 
session, because it sees the free-silver reflection in the delusive 
stream beneath ? 

The total number of electors to be chosen in November, 1892, 
under the new apportionment bill, is 444, of which 223 is a clear 
majority. The Democratic candidate for President is now abso- 
lutely certain to command electoral votes in these States, sixteen in 


number : 


These votes are as well assured to the Democratic party as any- 
thing in politics can be. The people of the South are sincerely 
attached to it. They may receive with temporary favor some issues 
to which the party in the nation is opposed; but this is between 
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Presidential elections only. When it again comes before them for 
support at a Presidential election they forget their State issues, 
they overlook their new-formed notions, and in grateful remem- 
brance of what Democracy has done for them, and in recognition of 
what they know it will do for them, they cast their votes in every 
State for its candidates and for the great and vital principles they 
represent. In the taking of stock it is not necessary to ask 
whether this is right, or natural, or permanently desirable. It is 
sufficient to put it down asa fact. It is safe, too, to predict that 
so long as Keifers and Reeds are the natural product of Republican 
control in the House of Representatives, while the Hoars and 
Chandlers dominate the Senate, and while a President may be 
elected whose only pet measure is a Force bill—so long, in truth, as 
the South stands continually in the shadow of a great wrong— 
just so long will it cast its votes for Democratic candidates, so long 
will it remain “solid.” Its people are prosperous, and have a vital 
interest in everything that maintains credit or insures stability of 
values. It 1s safe to assert that, once instructed, and aroused to 
a sense of the peril lurking in cheap money, there is really less 
of dangerous financial heresy in the South than in any other part of 
the Union. 

Here, then, are 159 of the 223 votes necessary to elect a Presi- 
dent. Where shall the other sixty-four be found? With no change 
in existing issues or in the probabilities, they will be furnished by 
the following States: 


New eevee 10 Indiana 15 


Making altogether 226, or three more than the number required to 


give the party control of the executive department of the govern- . 


ment. 

But this is a pretty close calculation, and it is desirable that there 
should be a reserve force, At the last election Massachusetts was 
carried by the Democratic candidates, and on the tariff-reform 
issue, by a majority of more than nine thousand on the governor- 
ship, by 7,463 on Representatives in Congress. The people of that 
State have been looking to the Democratic party of late, and its 
organization was never in better nor in safer hands. If no disturb- 
ing questions are injected into the next national Democratic plat- 
form, and no mistake is made in the choice of a candidate, there is 
every reason to believe that the fifteen electoral votes of Massachu- 
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setts will form part of the reserve force in the electoral college 
which will meet in December, 1892. In 1889 the State of Rhode 
Island gave more than four thousand majority, and in 1890 more 
than fifteen hundred majority, for a Democratic governor ; and is 
now represented in Congress by two Democrats. There is every 
cause for confidence that the four electoral votes of Rhode Island will 
be cast for the Democratic candidate in 1892, and thus bring up the 
reserve strength to nineteen. But if a free-silver plank should be 
inserted in the platform it is safe to assume that Massachusetts 
would repudiate it by a majority utterly destructive, and that the 
verdict of Rhode Island would be not less decisive. 

The probable stock-in-trade of the Democratic party in 1892 at 
the Presidential election may then be snmmarized as follows : 


Pretty certain electoral votes. .........cccccccecccccceceees 67 


But every one of the 86 votes to be carried in these close or 
doubtful States of the East is dependent upon conservative action 
on financial questions. If the tariff and the other vital, recognized 
issues are abandoned or put in the background, and at the same 
time the free-coinage question is put to the front, there is not 
the slightest chance of carrying one of these votes. Even New 
Jersey, well grounded as it is in its Democracy, would become 
doubtful, as even there the party could hardly hope to stem the 
tide of opposition certain to rise. 

Then there are other States where, upon the lines now laid down, 
the party has a chance of success. On these lines it is possible not 
only to carry a goodly number of States in the East, but to hold at 
a national election certain States in the West that have just aligned 
themselves with it on issues purely national. These are the fol- 
lowing: 


Not one of these States can be carried on a free-silver issue, with 
tariff reform subordinated to it. In Ohio, where every extreme 
financial theory could once find a sympathetic hearing and en- 
thusiastic advocates, there is now a sentiment decidedly in favor 
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of the conservative ideas so long dominant in older States. In 
truth, Ohio is no longer a new community, in which, for some 
occult reason, the demand for cheap money is supposed to be so 
strong. More and more the people of that State are finding out 
that tariff reform is to them a most important question ; and if this 
is intelligently and vigorously discussed there until November, 1892, 
its electoral vote may be cast fora Democratic President. It would, 
however, be vain to hope for such a result if the tariff issue is 
abandoned and free silver substituted for it or even made co-or- 
dinate with it. If the sentiment of the country districts would 
warrant this—and it will not—the fact would still remain that 
the vote in the large cities is so generally opposed to this issue as to 
make successful appeal upon it impossible. 

In Illinois, the vote of the city of Chicago alone would be sufficient 
to defeat any party that might have the fatuity to make the free 
and independent coinage of silver a vital doctrine in its creed. This 
is true, and for the same reason, of every other State in this con- 
tingent or hopeful list, with the exception of Iowa, which has no 
large cities. The interests of the people of Detroit, Milwaukee, 
St. Paul, and Minneapolis, not to mention other smaller places, are 
too closely identified with a stable currency, and their people are 
too well instructed in political economy, to permit themselves to 
be led away by the sophistries of the free-coinage advocates, even 
if the parties to which they belong should attempt such a thing. 

The States west of the Missouri River are still left for considera- 
tion. Altogether, these will cast electoral votes as follows: 


Of these, California, Oregon, the two Dakotas, Nebraska, Kansas, 
Colorado, Idaho, Wyoming, and Washington are naturally Repub- 
lican States, in which the Democratic party would have little chance 
of success at an election on purely national issues. For some years 
the Democratic party made some effort to compete with the Repub- 
licans for California and Oregon on the Chinese question, with the 
result that the Republican majority grew so steadily that it ought 
now to be ample for any national emergency. At the last Presi- 
dential election Republican electors were chosen in Kansas by a 


: 
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majority of 80,159, in Nebraska by 27,873, and in Oregon by 6,769. 
In other States the Republican majorities for governor at the elec- 
tion of 1890—when every other section of the Union was registering 
Democratic success—were as follows: North Dakota, 6,449; South 
Dakota, 9,896; Idaho, 2,314; Washington (for Congress), 6,322; 
Wyoming (for Congress), 2,859. If these States are not to be 
carried by Republican electors in 1892, then the Democratic party 
may well refuse to angle for them with a free-silver bait, as politi- 
cal revolution will be in the air, and calculations or estimates will 
be useless. It is true that the Farmers’ Alliance carried Kansas 
on the legislative ticket, and that for the first time in its history 
Nebraska has a Democratic governor. No student of political 
history will for a moment conclude that such a result can be ex- 
pected from a canvass conducted on national issues alone. 

All experience and observation tend to show the inherent im- 
probability of such a result. These demonstrate that it takes from 
ten to twenty years to make a State with strong political tendencies 
into a close or doubtful one. Thus the Democratic victories in 
Iowa in 1889 and 1890 can trace their beginning to 1873; that in 
Illinois in 1890 had its inception in Republican defeat in 1873. 
That there is now a Democratic governor and United States sen- 
ator in Wisconsin is due to the fact that a Democratic governor 
was elected there in 1873, as well as a good proportion of the repre- 
sentatives in Congress. Massachusetts is fairly on the way to becomea 
Democratic State because she started in 1874, and took another step 
in 1882, The same, only in less degree, is true of Ohio and Michi- 
gan, because their people became accustomed many years ago to 
the occasional election of Democratic State officers or a majority 
in Congressional delegations. Rhode Island and New Hampshire 
belong to the same category. Party ties have been loosening 
gradually, and social considerations no longer fight, as allies with 
political principles or party prejudices, against Democratic success. 

So, while every encouragement ought to be extended. to Demo- 
crats in new States or in strong Republican ones, nothing is clearer 
than that it is not possible to change political affiliations in them 
at once. There is no instance in the history of our elections of 
a State in which one party had had a large and assured majority 
for a series of years changing at once and permanently, merely 
because the opposing party had adopted an idea that had seemed 
to gain considerable vogue in that State between Presidential 
canvasses. 

It would be impossible to enumerate with accuravy the number 
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of movements of this kind that have risen and flourished in dif- 
ferent parts of the country between the quadrennial-election days 
on which Presidential electors have been chosen. Prohibition, 
greenbackism, opposition to secret societies, opposition to given 
Churches or certain classes, movements for promoting amendments ~ 
to the Constitution, and many others have developed at different 
times, generally in limited sections, and in many instances have 
elected a few members of Congress or of legislatures. In nearly 
every case they have brought trepidation to some timid souls in the 
Democratic party. The influence of localism is so strong, the zeal 
of the advocates of new ideas so excessive, and the desire of poli- 
ticians to cater for votes so universal, that every one of these 
movements, however confined it may have been, has found men to 
advocate concessions to it. But the history of our recent politics 
does not record an instance in which any one of these third parties, 
so called, or all combined, has been able to command a single elec- 
toral vote, or even seriously to threaten the ascendency, in any State, 
of the party in power, because it had refused to negotiate with the 
leaders and agitators engaged in promoting them. 

Great alarm is manifested in some Democratic quarters over what 
seems to be the rapid growth of the movement known as the 
“ Farmers’ Alliance.” Almost without warning, States which cast 
large majorities for Republican electors in 1888 have been revolu- 
tionized, and in Kansas the Democratic party has, for the time, 
disappeared. But why should the Democratic party give itself any 
trouble over this development? It has been nowhere injured by 
this new Jonah’s gourd of politics. The Alliance has not carried a 
single Democratic State, or Congressional district, or legislature, 
probably not a Democratic senatorial or legislative district in any 
State from one end of the country to the other. In every State, 
consciously or unconsciously, the Alliance has been the efficient 
ally of the Democratic party. While Democratic success has not 
been imperilled by it in any Southern State, by means of it the 
Republican party has lost eight seats in Congress directly to the 
Alliance in the States of Kansas, Nebraska, and Minnesota, and 
United States senators in Kansas and South Dakota. If let alone, 
a large proportion of its voting membership will, within a few years, 
become active Democrats, as their predecessors, the Grangers of 
1873, have done in Iowa, Illinois, Wisconsin, Michigan, Minnesota, 
and other Western States ; while if the Democratic party should sur- 
render its principles, the resulting crganization would not be Dem- 
ocratic, but something nondescript and powerless, 
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When the greenback movement, the predecessor of the free- 
silver agitation, took form, many Democrats clamored for the recog- 
nition of its vagaries, in the platform of a national convention. It 
had its beginning in 1874, after President Grant’s courageous veto 
of the bill providing for the issue of additional greenbacks up to 
the limit of four hundred millions of dollars. As if by magic, a 
demand for ‘‘ fiat” money arose all over the West. Many of the 
leaders of politics hastened to surrender and to demand recognition 
for the idea. One State convention after another, of both parties, 
in every State from Ohio westward, adopted the idea in one form 
or another. The national Republican convention of 1876 refused 
to follow the advice of such men as the late Senator Morton 
of Indiana, the late General Logan of Illinois, Senators Wright 
and Allison of Iowa, and many leaders of character and influence in 
the party councils. ‘The greenback element then took an appeal to 
the national Democratic convention, which met at St. Louis, and 
one of the most notable contests of recent times was the result, 
Daniel W. Voorhees, now a United States senator from Indiana, 
and many other Democrats of prominence, were the principal 
spokesmen in the demand for surrender. But after long discus- 
sion, both in committee and convention, the traditions and princi- 
ples of the party were maintained; and from that day to this no 
Democrat of position and character has come forward to champion 
the cause of “fiat” money in a national convention. 

But the radical greenbackers were not discouraged. They or- 
ganized an independent party, and were able to cast about eighty 
thousand votes for Peter Cooper for President in 1876. During 
the next two years the agitation was actively maintained, and in 
the election of 1878 sixteen avowed advocates were returned to the 
Forty-sixth Congress from the States of Alabama, Illinois, Indiana, 
Iowa, Maine, Missouri, New Jersey, North Carolina, and Pennsyl- 
vania. In spite of this strength in Congress, and that, too, from 
every section, the Democrats in national convention at Cincinnati 
in June, 1880, again refused to consider the demand for a “fiat ” 
currency, and declared in favor of “honest money, consisting of 
gold and silver, and paper convertible into coin on demand.” This 
was the longest-lived of recent third-party movements, and as such 
maintained an organization until the Presidential campaign of 1884 
was over. Even then it got no Democratic encouragement, for in 
that year the platform of the national convention at Chicago con- 
tained this declaration: “ We believe in honest money, the gold and 
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silver. coinage of the Constitution, and a circulating medium con- 
vertible into such money without loss.” 

These precedents from our recent history serve a double purpose. 
They show that the Democratic party has consistently refused to 
surrender its principles because some idea or demand has become 
popular in one part of the country or another. They also demon- 
strate that, however much latitude State conventions may permit 
themselves, the policy of the party has never been determined on 
the lines laid down by those peripatetic political movements which 
rise, flourish, and decline in the four-year intervals between national 
conventions. They show, too, that no radical financial theory has 
found expression in a national Democratic platform, however gen- 
eral the demand for such action may have been in any State or 
section. 

But the strength or popularity of the free-silver coinage senti- 
ment is exaggerated, just as the extent of the demand for green- 
backs was overestimated by the ordinary member of Congress or 
politician—always the most timid man to be found anywhere. It 
is supposed to be particularly strong in the West, but an investiga- 
tion of any particular locality always brings out the fact, that it is to 
be found in some other State or district, It is assumed that be- 
cause something is the matter with the farmer, and he has found it 
out, he is, therefore, clamorous for the free coinage of silver dollars 
as a nostrum that may do him some good; but this sentiment is 
not general. Because, perhaps, one out of ten of the farmers in 
two or three States of the West or South has joined an organization 
of which the social feature is one of the most prominent in its char- 
acter, and because many of its branches have demanded the free 
coinage of silver dollars, this same average member of Congress or 
managing politician at once reaches the conclusion that the whole 
community is unanimous for the measure. The nine quiet, 
thoughtful men who never join such organizations, or sign petitions, 
are not heard, and so count for nothing in comparison with the one 
who adopts this method of attracting attention. 

It is, therefore, safe to assert that the sentiment in favor of free 
coinage is mainly artificial, the product of shrewd manipulation. 
The honesty of most of the men who hold it is not open to ques- 
tion, however much their judgment or their intelligence may be at 
fault ; but it has only to be met and combated with courage to be 
dissipated. If the attention of the farmer is directed, persistently 
and intelligently, to the one great wrong which is the cause of 
nearly all his ills, he will soon see the error of his way, and refuse 
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longer to follow his blind and selfish guides. But such a result can- 
not be hoped for if radical and unreasonable demands are granted 
without an attempt to correct the loose opinions back of them. 
If the timid politician could have had his way, the very existence 
of the government itself would have been put in peril by the fiat- 
money movement. Resistance to it made its advocates think, and 
with thought came recognition of the fallacy of the theory to which 
they seemed to be warmly attached. 

The same thing is true of the present demand for the coinage of 
silver without the least reference to the needs of the government, 
and to the certain hurt of the men’who, look to this scheme for 
financial relief. The agitation against it should not only be kept 
up’ it ought to be carried on with system. If this is done it 
will be found, from this time-until 1892, that one Democratic State 


convention after another will fall into line for a conservative treat- _ 


ment of the whole question, and that the demand for extreme legis- 
lation will lose its force. 

Heretofore the Democratic party has been so fortunate as to draw 
into its ranks a goodly proportion of the men who have engaged in 
third-party movements. It has been able to do this, not because it 
catered for them by a surrender of its own principles, but for the 
reason that its leaders had the knowledge, the courage, and the 
political foresight to impress upon the intelligent and honest advo- 


cates of these theories the importance of recognizing that their 


financial ills were the result of the bad policies and methods of 
the Republican party, and that, though relief from them could 
not be hoped for from quack nostrums, the true principles of the 


Democratic party, honestly and fearlessly applied, would effect a 
decided improvement. 


The present position of the Democratic party in many States 


formerly Republican by overwhelming majorities, is in reality the 
result of a long and persistent campaign of education. It has been 
able to command confidence because by consistent devotion to prin- 
ciple it has convinced a large number of men that it deserves their 
support, It showed them that it was consistent and courageous, 
and that it never chose as its leaders men who, as is too commonly 
the case, were nothing but the most slavish of followers. 

It is a rare thing indeed for a man fully-equipped with radical 
ideas to get into a national convention of either party. As a rule, 
these bodies are made up of the active, conservative, and successful 
men from each State. They are the bankers, professional men, 
railroad managers, business men—men accustomed to weigh the 
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chances of everything upon which they enter, whether of a private 
or a public nature. Probably half of those who come together to 
make up a national convention have served in a like capacity 
before. They are accustomed to meet men, to confer with them, 
to find out how public opinion runs in sections remote from their 
own. Asarule, the mere agitator does not count for much with 
them, and, as a consequence, they are not greatly impressed with 
the advocates of extreme policies who follow in the wake of every 
like gathering. Such men are firmly grounded in their party faith, 
and are loath to do anything which puts any tenet of the creed in 
peril, unless they can be convinced that it has become outgrown. 
They have even a stronger feeling against adopting anything in the 
form of a new-fangled notion, something that has not been tried. 
It has already been shown that such a body, so constituted, com- 
ing together once in four years, does not incline to the policy of 
incorporating in its declaration of principles the ideas upon which 
agitations, almost purely local, have been conducted since its pre- 
decessor met four years before. Everything is weighed with the 
utmost care, with so much caution, that it is ground for surprise 
that it does not become so timid as to show cowardice. It must, 
however, be admitted that the action of these political courts of 
last resort is generally marked by decision, courage, and conscience. 
The fact cannot be emphasized too often that it is a serious 
thing to be a member of a great party, one of the two which under 
our system must carry on the affairs of government for four years. 
It is the sense of this responsibility that has always kept national 
Democratic conventions from making excursions into new and 
untried fields. It is this that makes great conventions thought- 


ful and deliberative bodies, and our government the most conserva- 
tive on earth. If no other motives were at work, this alone would 


keep the next national convention from committing the party to 


the advocacy of the free and independent coinage of silver. 

Is it not clear that the profit-and-loss account would show a bal- 
ance on the wrong side if the Democratic party could be induced 
to forsake the safe, traditional financial policy now represented by 
eighty-six electoral votes almost certain to be cast for it east of the 
Alleghanies, with the hope of getting in the extreme West twenty or 
twenty-five electoral votes which it is not likely to gain under any 
circumstances or by any possible concessions ? 

GEORGE F. PARKER. 

New York. 
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A POLKVILLE EPISODE. 


It was very warm that day in June. There was not the faintest 
breeze abroad to fan the drooping foliage into motion, and the 
heated blue-gray vault above was unbroken save by the midday sun, 
which blazed from its centre and made life at Polkville a burden to 
its inhabitants. The score of uncouth men who constituted the 
male population of the hamlet were lounging coatless and listless 
in two parties, one about the door of the village grog-shop, in the 
shade of a protecting maple, the other on the roofed porch of the 
principal store, which possessed the additional attraction of being 
the abiding-place, for the time being, of the village post-office. 
Even the numerous dogs, which made up by far the largest part of 
the residents, had sought such rest and coolness as could be secured 
in shade, and lay, panting, with red, protruding tongues, so limp 
and nerveless as to give little promise of the discordant chorus with 
which they nightly regaled all persons within ear-shot of the settle- 
ment. 

Yet there were in the air unmistakable symptoms of suppressed 
excitement. Every human face was eager, and at short intervals 
the sojourners at the store cast searching glances up the dusty and 
sun-baked highway,and the company beneath the maple from time 
to time detailed one of its number to peer round the corner in the 
same direction. 

At length acloud of dust arose in the distance up the road; which 
fact being announced, every idler struggled languidly to his feet 
and, discharging a large accumulation of tobacco-juice from his 
mouth, stood in anxious expectation, straining his eyes through the 
dazzling sunlight in the direction of the approaching object. 

<‘ It’s the hack,” asserted Bill Smith, a tall, lean, tobacco-chew- 
ing, suspenderless specimen, shuffling from his shaded position 
under the maple; “I’d know Tom an’ Jerry fer’s I can see ’em. 
Them’s a spankin’ good team what Ike’s got now. He ain’t no fool 
when’t comes ter swappin’ hosses. He put it on to Sam Smart 
mighty bad when he got off that ol’ spavined gray on him for Jerry.” 

There were murmurs of assent on all hands, and, as though this 
conversational effort had completed their exhaustion, the crowd re- 
lapsed into contemplative silence, and awaited with slow-moving 
jaws and copious expectoration the approach of the coming vehicle. 

Meanwhile the “ hack ” drew nearer, and, among the party at the 
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store, speculation arose as to its probable contents. Besides the 
weekly mail and possibly a parcel for the merchant, nothing was 
expected. The oldest inhabitant recalled but few instances of the 
arrival-of travellers by this conveyance ; but something in the aspect 
of the slow-moving vehicle encouraged a strong faction to maintain 
that the driver was not alone. 

“ They’s somebody in thar,” declared Abijah Price, the postmaster 
and proprietor of the dusty store, a stumpy, bald-headed, opin- 
ionated little man of fifty, who spoke in a tone and manner indicat- 
ing his unshakable expectation that his judgment should be received 
in final settlement of the matter in hand; “I’ve seed that thing 
come creepin’ down hyur too many times not to know when thar’s 
passengers in her.” 

This settled the matter as far as outward manifestation was con- 
cerned, although there was in the countenances of some about him 
an expression which told that, but for certain special and controlling 
reasons, this view would not have gone unchallenged. But credit 
at Price’s store was to the denizens of Polkville a matter of far 
greater importance than the best end of a controversy. They held 
their peace. 

The merchant, however, was right. As slowly along the uneven 
country road Ike Simpson, with gad and rein, impelled his unwill- 
ing cattle, the turn-out and its inmates in time became more visible. 
The team, a sorry pair of halt and decrepit horses, never first-class, 
but now almost beyond the power of locomotion by reason of old 
age and indifferent feeding, were wearily drawing into the town 
a jingling and weather-beaten express wagon, that had long since 
spent its days of usefulness in other hands. As it rocked along on 
its crazy wheels, which seemed totally at variance with one another 
upon the important question as to the proper direction to be pur- 
sued, the “ hack,” with its motive power, presented to the looker-on 
a spectacle such as upon Fifth Avenue would have drawn the most 
exclusive dwellers on that aristocratic thoroughfare to their doors 
and windows as wondering observers; but at Polkville it seemed 
entirely in harmony with its surroundings, and since, because of its 
weekly appearances, its form and make-up had become familiar, 
there was nothing in its peculiarities which excited either wonder 
or curiosity. Yet more or less excitement always prevailed on the 
day of itscoming. It brought the village mail, and, as nothing else 
ever came to Polkville, the populace looked forward to its advent 
as their one sure and regular diversion. From the county seat, some 
thirty miles distant, it carried with it the air and romance of 
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the great outer world, about which the Polkville imagination en- 
twined itseif in dreamy fascination. 

But on this long-remembered occasion, when the vehicle halted 
in front of Mr. Price’s establishment, and it was definitely realized 
that it indeed carried a passenger, the excitement ran almost beyond 
control; and the further circumstance that the passenger in question 
proved to be a woman, young, well dressed, and comely to look 
upon, threw the assembled citizens into such a chill of wonder that 
for some time it seemed unlikely that they should ever again recover 
the use of their mental faculties. They crowded around the new- 
comers, bewildered, open-mouthed, and staring, while on every door- 
step women and children gathered themselves together and gazed 
in silent amazement. Even the sleepy dogs awoke and lazily came 
forward to satisfy their canine curiosity, and an ill-mannered cur, 
leaner than the rest and abounding in spite and viciousness, gave 
the signal for a general loud and clamorous protest against the in- 
trusion. 

Ike, with an air of gallantry which he had acquired from limited 
observation at the county seat, and swelling with a degree of im- 
portance befitting the occasion, lifted the lady and her luggage to 
the ground, and left her standing in the midst of the uncouth 
beings around her, while he went about the performance of the re- 
sponsible public function of removing the nearly empty mail-pouch 
from the conveyance and placing it safely in the hands of the wait- 
ing postmaster. This accomplished, he strode away, followed by 
the blushing and timorous companion of his journey, who with 
great effort kept pace with him, until he stopped at the neatly 
whitewashed cottage of the widow Snow. 

“‘You kin git boardin’ in thar,” he said; and placing the lady’s 
parcels on the door-step, he bowed awkwardly in her direction and 
marched away, leaving the stranger to effect an entrance as best she 
could. He rejoined the curious crowd which still lingered about 
the “ hack.” 

“T don’t know nothin’ “bout her,” he responded, in answer to a 
half-score of anxious inquiries which were hurled at him from as 
many different points of the compass; “she jist paid her way an’ 
rid down hyur an’ never said a dern thing ’ceptin’ she axt me to 
take her toa boardin’-house. That’s all I know *bout her. An’ now 
I’ve got to put up them hosses.” 

He departed with the team and wagon round a corner, leaving 
Polkville’s chivalry as anxious and excited as before, and with its 
curiosity wholly unsatisfied. 
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For the next few days the widow Snow was the most popular in- 
habitant of the village. If she went abroad, a neighbor was always 
in readiness and eager to keep her company. She had at least one 
call from each separate feminine member of the community, and in 
not a few instances the same individual had occasion to run in many 
times more than once, oftener indeed in most instances than suffi- 
cient plausible excuses were forthcoming to justify. The wife of. 
the worthy postmaster called early, and, failing to satisfy her per- 
turbed mind concerning the stranger, returned next day, taking 
with her a large roll of variegated quilt-pieces, and remained the 
whole afternoon, stitching and prying; but she was compelled to 
depart at the approach of nightfall without material increase in her 
store of knowledge. The young lady had imparted to the mistress 
of the cottage nothing beyond her name, Eleanor Avery; and with 
this small bit of information, which in reality explained nothing, 
the visitor withdrew to the retirement of her home, and gave her- 
self over to unavailing speculation. 

At the village store Miss Avery furnished food for much wise 
conjecture and endless conversation. Who was she? Where had 
she come from? Why was she there? The habitués of the grog- 
shop absorbed astonishing quantities of raw whiskey, and chewed 
“long green” without stint, in their endeavors to clear up the 
mystery, but to no purpose. In the end all alike remained as far 
from a satisfactory solution of the pazzle which bewildered them as 
they were on the eventful day of the lady’s arrival. 

In the meantime the fair subject of this industrious logomachy 
remained at the widow’s cottage, consuming much of her time 
alone; and, from certain ineffaceable indications that lingered upon 
her youthful countenance, the good landlady knew that many weary 
hours were dedicated to tears. But her quiet, gentle manner and 
amiable bearing toward those about her, and the universal sweet- 
ness of her temper and disposition, soon won for her all the motherly 
affection which it was in the power of the warm-hearted widow to 
bestow. She soon became a recognized member of the humble house- 
hold, and fitted into the place made for her in the family circle 
so naturally, that she soon seemed always to have been a part of it. 

But Dame Snow was a woman, and, true to the instincts of her 
sex, she yearned for knowledge of the history and antecedents of the 
charming stranger. Many were the sly mancuvres to which she 
resorted to obtain light upon the subject of her curiosity. She cast 
her painted fly in every direction and in every species of weather, 
but the fish was shy and did not rise to the alluring hait.. Possess-. 
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ing, however, the tenacity of purpose of the true angler, the spirit 
of the good lady increased in proportion as her chances of success 
diminished, and she persisted in her endeavors without abatement, 
until, at length, exhausted human nature gave way, and she de- 
termined in desperation to go directly for that which she had failed 
to secure by indirection. Sitting one afternoon in her comfortable 
sitting-room, intently engaged in “heeling” anew a disfigured, 
stocking of one of her offspring, but inwardly burning with sup- 
pressed curiosity, while Miss Avery lingered near an open window 
engrossed in profound and toall apperaance anplessant meditation, 
the widow made her assault. 

“ Say, dear, what is it that’s a-worryin’ you ?” she began. ‘‘ You 
keep troublin’ over somethin’. Why can’t you tell me what’s the 
matter? Maybe I can comfort you. Now, can’t you tell me?” 

The victim of this kindly solicitation was a soft-hearted creature, 
poorly constituted to resist a direct appeal clothed in such manifest 
sympathy as her interlocutor’s tone and words implied. As she 
stood by the open window, in the half-shadow of a bloom-laden, 
climbing rose-vine which partly screened it, dressed in a plain, 
neat-fitting gown of harmonious color, her soft hand resting upon 
the sill, her rich golden hair glistening in the bright light of the 
summer afternoon, and her tender eyes downcast, pensive, and 
quivering with the burden of coming tears, she formed a picture of 
lovely disconsolateness pitiable beyond measure. The sympathetic 
heart of the widow arose and confronted its owner with an accusa- 
tion of cruel dealing toward her friendless guest, and had not the 
victim of her well-meant inquisitiveness put an end to the some- 
what prolonged silence which followed the appeal, she would have 
hurried forward with a tearful apology for her conduct. 

‘¢ Please do not urge me, Mrs. Snow; you know I would tell you 
if I could bear to doit. It is not because I do not trust you, but 
—oh, I am so miserable!” 

She buried her sweet, tearful face in her shapely hands, and 
sobbed so pitifully that her elder friend gathered her to, her yearn- 
ing bosom and, weeping also, begged many times to be forgiven, 
while she did all in her power to comfort and console the gentle 
sufferer. The storm was long in passing, but when finally the 
young woman arose and removed the traces of tears from her tender 
eyes, she kissed her kind consoler and seemed lighter of heart and 
more reconciled than she had appeared since her arrival. The 
_widow had not gained her point, but from that day forth she was 
never inclined to touch upon the subject again. . 


| 
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It came to pass, a few days after this, that Miss Avery, finding 
her store of money running low, and desiring not to burden her 
new friend with her support, began to cast about for some occupa- 
tion sufficiently lucrative to supply her modest wants. The matter 
was much talked over between herself and the widow, and at length 
it was settled that an effort should be made to organize a little 
school to be presided over by the stranger. The plan was fortunate. 
The moderate terms for which she offered to teach, and the unlim- 
ited admiration for the fair-haired sojourner which had taken root 
in the village imagination, in a single day secured for her almost 
the entire infantile population as pupils. The School was organ- 
ized, and it progressed from the first in a manner entirely satisfac- 
tory to both parents and children, especially to the latter, who, 
loving their kind young teacher from the outset, grew more fond in 
their attachment as the days wore on. The new-comer’s influence 
upon those around her was remarkable. In addition to the little 
learning which was imparted to them, the little ones acquired many 
points by way of improvement in their habits and breeding. The 
young daughters of the widow Snow became even more tidy and ~ 
ladylike, and deported themselves, both in school and out, in a 
manner entirely. appropriate to their prospective station as village 
belles. The postmaster’s only son and heir early assumed the 
manners and bearing of the distinguished gentleman he was to be- 
come in the future. Even the ragged and hitherto dirt-begrimed 
urchins of Bill Smith suffered the color of their complexions to 
become distinguishable, and actually desisted from their efforts to 
acquire the manly art of chewing tobacco. Everything went well. 
The pupils were pleased and improved; the parents were delighted 
beyond measure, and testified in numberless simple ways peculiar 


. to well-meaning, plain people their high appreciation of the good 


work going on in their midst. 

The beautiful stranger was not without admirers among the ; 
young men of the community. Some who had apparently settled 
for life in the seductive occupation of discussing coon-hunting and 
horses at the Polkville groggery broke away from its allurements 
and began wearing coats. Others, who had formed better habits 
already, redoubled their industry, and adorned themselves with neck- 
ties of remarkable colors and proportions. Young gentlemen from 
the outlying farms entered upon a series of pilgrimages to town on 
matters of private concern which had no existence until the fame 
of the new teacher spread abroad ; and, by some unaccountable 
coincidence, their appearance upon the yellow street leading from 
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the widow Snow’s to the school-house was almost always simultane- 
ous with the passage of Miss Avery to and from her labors. The 
proportion of young men in the Polkville congregation on Sundays 
became so large in a short time as to give that struggling organi- 
zation the appearance of greatly augmented prosperity, and to lead 
the Rev. Whiner, who officiated, into the belief that the Lord had 
blessed his efforts at last, and to hope for the long-dreamed-of in- 
crease of his meagre salary. Thus do appearances deceive even the 
righteous. 

But Miss Avery went on her way wholly unconscious of the 
excitement regarding her. Her ideas of society had been acquired 
under circumstances totally different from those now surrounding 
her in her new location, and so deeply engrossed was she by her 
school work, and by the secret which constantly burdened her 
mind, that she failed entirely to notice anything of a personal 
nature in the social atmosphere. She continued to be kind and 
sweet-tempered to all alike, but there was something in the expres- 

sion of her calm, blue eyes, and in the modest dignity of her demean- 
‘or, that so awed and overcame the gallants who desired to attract her 
attention, that not one of them could find courage to do more than 
cast longing glances after her as she passed by him. 

Thus matters continued until the approach of winter, when it 
began to be first suspected and then whispered among the old 
women of the hamlet that all was not right with the strange lady. 
Sharp eyes were turned upon her, and her conduct and figure were 
measured from day to day. Confirmed at length by their observa- 
tions, the whispers gave way to public utterance which presently 
assumed the form of universal scandal. 

Polkville was shocked beyond anything in its past experience ; 
and, worse than all, the judgment pronounced by public opinion 
was supported by the fact. It was plain that the beautiful, modest, 


and apparently correct young woman must soon become a mother. 
This discovery added a new element of complication to the already 
bewildering state of affairs. To the untutored minds of those 
isolated people it was not difficult to account for the presence of 
Miss Avery in that sequestered place, after taking into considera- 
tion her delicate, and to all appearance disgraceful, condition; but 
how came one so palpably upright and pure-minded, so precise in 
her conduct, and so unquestionably incapable of evil-doing, so dis- | 
graced ? Many and various were the theories advanced, and long i 
and loud grew the discussions. Some pitied, others blamed, while 


all in their secret hearts marvelled, Yet Polkville was not with- 
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out representatives of that all-too-numerous class of respectable 
citizens who, after an event has happened or a discovery has been 
made, are always prepared to aver that they had known or sus- 
pected it from the first. 

- The change in the social status of the recently courted teacher 
which immediately followed this shocking discovery was marked 
by a simultaneous revolution which pervaded the entire popula- 
tion. The farmer-lads ceased their visits, the variegated neck- 
wear was cast aside, and the old guard again rallied around the 
bar of the grog-shop. Even the children were more or less affected 
for the worse, especially those of Bill Smith, who almost in a single 
day resolved themselves again into their original elements. 

Miss Avery retired into the seclusion of the Snow cottage. 
Except in this particular, there was less change in her than in her | 
environment. Her appearances in public ceased entirely, and the 
tear-stains on her countenance grew deeper from day to day; but 
the same winning sweetness of disposition, the same retiring mod- 
esty and timidity of demeanor, and the old, trust-inspiring frank- 
ness upon all subjects but the forbidden ones, remained as before 
to charm and hold the affections of the widow Snow. This good 
woman never wavered in her confidence and motherly love, al- 
thougli she was sorely puzzled by the conduct and condition of her 
boarder. Always considerate and charitable, she, in her kindness 
of heart, drew a mantle of innocence around the drooping form of 
Eleanor, and refused to pry beneath it for reasons for distrust. She 
looked forward with confidence to an ultimate solution of the mys- 
tery, which should completely vindicate her good — of her 
unfortunate charge. 

In this state of uncertainty, and amid a whirl of excited specula- 
tion and debate such as had never shaken the social organism of 
Polkville before, matters swirled along until the first days of De- 
cember, when, simultaneously with the advent of a cold wave of 


unusual severity, heralded by biting winds and a tremendous snow- 
fall, a child was born at the widow’s cottage, a plump, innocent, 
blue-eyed girl, whose feeble wail was lifted up in impotent protest 
against the humiliating estimate put upon her social status by the 
critical individuals about her. In other particulars all went well. 
The pale and troubled mother rallied from the shock, and by 
degrees regained her health and strength, while the infant waxed 
strong and rosy in the tender care of the motherly widow. . he 
neighbors did not fail to call. Neighbors may be depended upon 


jn this particular, A birth ora funeral will bring them out when all 
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other attractions fail. They came singly and in droves, said such 
kind and encouraging words as their fancies suggested, and with- 
drew to indulge in the unfeeling criticisms common to such occa- 
sions. 

At length Christmas-day arrived, clear, cold, and glittering, 
freighted with rapture for the young, and bringing to the old 
pleasant recollections of the happiness of their departed youth. The 
little ones at the Snow cottage awoke early, and to their wild delight 
discovered in their suspended stockings the candies and sweetmeats 
placed there by Santa Claus, and, in addition, the rude, painted toys 
upon which their eyes had feasted for weeks before as they dangled in 
the dusty window of Mr. Price’s store. Even the infant had been 
remembered, and its young mother was the recipient of many little 
gifts demonstrative of the constancy in the hearts of her former 
pupils, who, unschooled in the’ nice discriminations of 'civilized 
society, hung their young affections upon the sweet face and gentle 
nature of their teacher, and suffered them not to waver now that 
misfortune and disgrace had overtaken her. 

On this day Miss Avery was less unhappy than usual. She 
entered into the simple pleasure of the children, and her slender 
purse had contributed no small share in bringing itabout. Thanks 
to her, the ragged Smiths were beside themselves with delight upon 
the discovery of unheard-of delicious things to eat, and a flaming 
assortment of red mittens and variegated mufflers, which broke 
upon their amazed vision as they scrambled from their humble beds 
that morning. So thoughtful and discriminating had she been in 
the distribution of her meagre bounty, and so modest and desirous 
for the happiness of others had she appeared withal, that many 
bitter tongues were silenced, and eyes which had been withdrawn 
looked again into hers in kindness. She was well now and strong 
again, and needed only human sympathy and peace of mind to 
restore to her that native gayety of temper and sunny smile which 
in happier days had added charms to her person as yet unknown to 
her present acquaintances. 

Polkville was of the opinion that so glorious a Christmas called 
for an appropriate celebration, and to that end it was arranged that 
the inhabitants for miles around should gather together at the vil- 
lage school-house, and that a night of merry-making and dancing 
should be added to the day of happiness and sunshine. The 
benches were removed from the temple of learning, and a great i 
extravagance of mistletoe, cedar, and candles richly festooned and 
illuminated the dingy walls and monotonous interior. Everybody 
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was expected, and even the half-disgraced Miss Avery was invited 
to lend her beautiful presence as a member of the distinguished 
company; but she alone of all who had been similarly favored pre- 
ferred to remain away. . 

When the festal hour arrived the gay company collected within 
the walls of the school-house. The widow Snow, with the rest of 
the more aged and dignified, went over, as they severally declared, 
“jist to look on.” It was an occasion of wildest revel, and the 
fashion, talent, and beauty of Polkville flung themselves madly into 

_ the intoxicating delights of the hour; and such anight did they make 
of it as bade fair to rival Miss Avery and the baby as a topic for 
future conversation. 

Long after the last guest had entered the ball-room, and the 
single fiddler had called into violent action the many shuffling feet 
of the dancers by his soul-inspiring execution of the magic “ Sea- 
breeze,” the little mother sat by the couch of her sleeping infant, 
with a drowsy young Snow as her sole companion, and dreamed, as 
she looked into the blazing fire of hickory and dogwood which 

: danced and crackled on the hearth, of other Christmas evenings, 
and their hours of joy now gone from her forever. Her dreams, 
though filled with bright images of happy bygone scenes, brought 
to her heart no comfort. They but recalled the contrast between 
former days and the present. There was a quiver about her lovely 
mouth, her tender eyes were filled with tears, and she was in the 
act of sobbing aloud, when a firm knock at the outer door broke in 
upon her thoughts and cut short the slumber of her young com- 
panion. 

The child sprang forward and opened the door, and there entered 
into the apartment the tall figure of a dark-haired, well-dressed ' 
man about thirty years of age, who, with the air of one that had 
spent long hours in combat with the frost without, walked briskly 
toward the inviting fireplace. Miss Avery had retired to the oppo- 
site side of the room, and for a moment her presence was not ob- 
; served by the stranger; but she had seen and recognized him, and 
now stood cowering and trembling, with her sweet blue eyes half 
wild with fright, yet burning with sudden joy, riveted upon him in 
a gaze of such deep intensity that, in an instant more, they must 
have penetrated his very soul and told him of her motionless pres- 
ence. He turned at length, and their glances met. For an instant 
he stood transfixed, then, forgetting his half-frozen condition, with 
a wild leap he astonished and rendered wild with terror the infant 
Snow by gathering her half-fainting teacher in his strong embrace, 
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and suffusing her face with a series of passionate kisses, which 
promised well to continue through the remainder of the night. 

What could be the meaning of these violent demonstrations ? 
What did the conduct of this strange man portend? The widow’s 
child, too amazed for speculation, too frightened for intelligent 
action, stood in rigid silence, transfixed by speechless and paralyzing 
fear and wonder. Though not an actor in the scene she witnessed, 
her ashen paleness, distended eyes, and wide-expanded mouth con- 
stituted a large part of those elements of the transaction which are 
known among lawyers as the res geste, and portrayed with silent, 
truthful eloquence that some hitherto undreamed-of exciting 
occurrence was taking place under her immediate observation. 

It was long before either spoke. Words are tardy in times of 
great emotion. When the heart is full, the tongue grows silent, 
and beaming eyes and tender kisses are the language of joy such as 
these united hearts then knew. : 

“ At last, my wife, my darling, I have found you. Oh, the long 
and weary months that I have sought for you in vain!” he said, at 
last. 

<‘T believed you dead, Jobn;” said Eleanor, “and could not re- 
turn home without you. When the awful explosion came, and the 
steamboat upon which we were travelling so happily rocked and fell 
in ruin on the waters, I saw you fall beneath the broken timbers 
and sink into the cruel river. I fainted, and knew no more. 
When I awoke I was in the cabin of some kindly negroes back in 
the country from the river-bank. My nurses then told me that I 
had been very sick for a long time, raving with fever, and crying con- 
stantly to ‘‘John.” Icould not go home again, John; I tried to 
do so, but finally left the train and ates to this lonely village to be 

out of the world, and to think of you.” 

There was a pause in the recital, during which John Avery drew 
the loved form of his devoted wife yet closer to his bosom, and, 
kissing her worshipfully upon the now untroubled brow, he told to 
her his story. There had been one of those disastrous steamboat 
explosions on the Mississippi which too frequently result in frightful 
loss of human life. At the crisis, some falling timbers had crushed 
Avery’s leg, and thrown him into the water: Here he drew him- 
self upon some floating object, and, becoming unconscious, drifted 
downward with the stream. All night he floated in this precarious 
situation, but in the early morning he was discovered and rescued 
at one of the small towns on the lower river. While his young wife 
lay in the delirium of fever at the cabin of the humble negroes, the 
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husband fretted on his painful bed, and slowly recovered from his 
injuries. Meanwhile he had employed every means afforded by 
wire, mail, and special agencies to discover the whereabouts of his 
wife, and bring her to his bedside. He learned early that she had 
been rescued from the steamer, but all trace of her had ceased at 
the river-bank. - At length he recovered sufficiently, and began his 
- search in person. Beginning at the scene of the catastrophe, he 
succeeded, after much difficulty, in reaching the cabin, only to learn 
that the beloved object of his solicitude had gone away. She had 
not gone home, and frantic inquiries of friends and relatives by 
letter and telegraph failed to discover her. By means of great and 
persistent effort he learned the course she had taken, and by slow 
process he traced her wanderings from point to point until finally 
all traces ceased at a small town some distance from Polkville. In 
despair, Avery set out from this point across the country to renew 
his search along the line of a distant railroad. His course led him 


through Polkville, at which point the bitter cold of the night com- ~ 


pelled him to stop at the widow’s cottage for warmth and refresh- 
ment. Were they united by chance? or did an unseen hand guide 
the loving husband to his wife’s caresses ? 

Pending these recitals the rosy infant had consented kindly to 
make no disturbance; but when they had been proceeded with to 
such a point as was deemed sufficient to satisfy the immediate, 
pressing curiosity of the united parents, it deemed it entirely 
proper to call attention to its own neglected and forgotten person. 
A vigorous wail arose from the bundle of colored flannels in the 
tiny couch, which so startled the nervous and well-nigh exhausted 
husband that Eleanor became alarmed lest he should become 
stampeded and be lost to her again. She hastened to reassure him, 
and presently succeeded in leading him to the bedside of the thriv- 
ing little one, where he remained for some time in interested and 
critical examination of its reputed merits; but it required much 
thought and a strong draft upon his imagination to enable him to 
comprehend that this diminutive Hoosier was a lawful member of 
his far-distant Eastern household. The fact came home to him at 
length, however, and when the revellers had returned, there were 
such tears of joy and Christmas merriment at the widow Snow’s 
that night as murdered sleep and furnished Polkville with food for 
full three years’ discussion, 

Lucius C, EMBREE, 
Princeton, 
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THE CARNIVAL AT NICE (1889). 


WE were not without the American intolerance for carnivals in 
general, and we hardly anticipated plegsure from this particular 
one. To make a business of fun was well enough for Frenchmen 
and Italians, but no American could expect to enjoy a whole week 
of this sort of thing: and yet we must confess now that we did 
enjoy it, and very much too. After all, what rights had our 
national prejudice as against the claims of a custom which had 
grown venerable centuries before our continent was even suspected 
or discovered? Yes, a score of centuries, or more, for probably the 
word does not come, as is supposed, from carni-vale, “farewell to 
flesh,” and did not originally designate the period just before Lent, 
carnivalesque celebrations being, indeed, much older than the 


- Christian religion itself. 


These joyful times were the occasions for popular thanksgiving 
to the gods for good crops, and for the regularity with which the 
seasons came and went. The termination of the word may have 
come from avallare, the Italian for to swallow: the early word may 
have been carnalia, a flesh-eating jollification, or carnasciale, a now 
obsolete Italian word signifying to abound in flesh. 

The Romans had adopted Bacchanalian festivals from antiquity, 
and these, leading to excesses and licentiousness, drew the condem- 
nation of the popes and the primitive Church. Suppression, how- 
ever, proved to be impossible, and so a compromise was effected 
between the Church and the world, the latter being allowed its fun 
once a year, instead of oftener, and the former naming the time, so 
that attention should be called to the annual ending of worldly fol- 
lies and the beginning of the days of fasting, prayer, and religious 

mntemplation. Some of the popes showed a willingness, then, to 
aake money for the Church out of the great influx of strangers 
to Rome in carnival time; and we have no doubt that the cardinals 
sometimes enjoyed the sports; or at least shook their sides and 
clapped their fat hands with glee at the sight of the races which 
the poor Jews were compelled to run for the delectation of the 
Christian populace. 

Naturally Venice became the dwelling-place of King Carnival, 
for her palaces, her streets of water, her gliding gondolas, and the 
wealth and extravagance of her citizens were all congenial to His 
Majesty, Rows of sculptured edifices decorated with flags, stream- 
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ers, and rich tapestries, or brilliant at night with countless and 
many-colored lanterns; fleets of boats with brown, black, and golden 
sails; long processions of gilded and gayly-painted gondolas, with 
singing gondoliers and mandolin-playing passengers; thousands of 
ladies and gentlemen in silks and velvets and grotesque costumes, 
ready and anxious for fun and frolic so long as the mask could be kept 
in place;—Venice, her people, and everything Venetian proclaimed 
the Bride of the Sea the most suitable hostess for jolly King Car- 
nival. But, alas! the reckoning must be paid, and the wheel of 
fortune must needs turn away toward new favorites, far less fair— 
and what care we whether more deserving or not? To curtail ex- 
penses Venice was obliged to order a funereal black for every gon- 
dola, and so they remain to this day, and the “Carnival of Venice ” 
is now but a musical echo of the past. 

Lightly welcomed in a few places, tolerated in some, and ab- 
horred in most, the King of Folly is annually received with royal 
pomp and splendor at Nice; and he, in turn, through the hands of 
Europe’s pleasure-seekers, headed usually by common royalty in 
the person of the Prince of Wales, casts a golden shower upon all 
good Nicois who assist in doing the sovereign will. The city sends 
a suitable escort out to sea to meet the King, all the yachts and 
other vessels in the harbor hang Chinese lanterns in his honor, and 
his favorite subjects bend the knee and carry him in a gaudy car 
to their largest square, there to sit for a week, the one and only 
ruler of his little kingdom. Benign of countenance, holding easily 
the reins of state, fifteen or twenty feet tall, and broad in propor- 
tion, he yet has his proclamation written and delivered for him, 
with the modesty of an ordinary sovereign; but it must be his own 
unbridled will alone that commands the music and the dancing to 
commence at once, and to continue throughout the whole of his 
reign, rest and recreation being left to depend upon the chance of 
a deluge or an extra-vigorous mistral. 

What other sovereign rules in the hearts of his people as does 
King Carnival? Does he will an inauguration ball? Then balls 
are held all over the town, and are repeated again and again. Does 
he say, “Dance!” ? Then bands of music are stationed within and. 
without; and the light fantastic toe is tripped upon the very street- 
corners, in broad daylight, by the shy rays of the moon, and by the 
glare of lamps, torches, and lanterns. Does he order flowers and 
confetti? Then millions of bouquets and tons of plaster peas are 
lavished until everything and everybody are covered. Does he 
command, “Mask !”? His subjects mask doubly (to be safe from the. 
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confetti), and assume the form and character of every conceivable 

thing in earth, air, fire, and water. Does he crave a review? Be- 

hold now a gorgeous procession of plants, fish, reptiles, birds, 

animals, and representatives of all nations. And with scarcely a 

wink or a hint to eat, drink, and be merry, tools and work-a-day 

clothes are thrust into the darkest closets, and old savings-stockings 

are fished out; and the stomach is‘so often filled, the brain so un- : 
duly stimulated, a habit of merriment so firmly fitted, that no cus- | 
tomary occupation can again be even thought of until many yester- 
days have helped His Majesty into oblivion. 

The confetti days took us straight back to those happy snow-ball 
fights whose memory can never melt away. Everybody fought 
everybody, but when our masked and dominoed group upon the 
grand-stand bravely held its own against the fierce onslaught of a 
wagon-load of red and horned beings with great troughs of confetti 
and tin scoops for catapults, we having only bushel-bags of ammu- 
nition and soup-ladles for firing it, all our sparks of that trait 
which defends homes and hearths, etc., were kindled into irresistible 
flames. Hours, which seemed to be minutes, passed in repelling 
the attacks of men and beasts on foot, in chariots and carriages, 
and sometimes in a two-storied car, convenient for doubly ferocious 
volleys; but there. were enemies to whom we always yielded, 
whether they came singly or in. numbers. Whenever we were 
vigorously peppered by man or woman whose outward countenance 
was perfectly innocent and baby-bland, all our combativeness 
oozed out and left only the appreciation of ridiculous incongruity, 
and the wonder—can such things be? 

Of course the procession of maskers was more imposing on the 
afternoons of contest for valuable prizes and when no confetti were 
allowed. Here come a gorgeously attired prince and elegant cour- 
tiers, splendidly mounted, and followed by a large company of re- 
tainers. Now we have a love-sick swain with a guitar, addressing 
the new moon, on wheels, in front of him. Then a dozen arti- 
chokes opening and closing their petals. We must admire this 
lovely maiden, covered with daisies, and capable of the character 
without a single flower; but we need waste no time on that horrid 
man who thinks he fairly personates a proper old maid and ought 
to chaperon the young lady. Dudes in silks and satins, and car- 
rying mirrors, brushes, and feather dusters, preserve the exclusive- 
ness of their own company. Very funny is this figure with two 


heads, two bodies, three legs, and a crutch, representing an English 
admiral and a drunken companion. Next we have a bottle ot. 
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French wine and a bottle of German beer, with legs, arms, and 
weapons, and fighting incessantly. Peace might be meant by the 
enormous German giant who follows, smoking a great pipe, but 
for his jamming boys and girls into the bowl, instead of using 
tobacco. Here comes a full kindergarten, teacher, pupils, house, 
and all. And now a lot of the most waxy, woodeny, and sawdusty 
of dolls, giant in race, keeping time with all their limbs, and walking 
as only dolls can walk, with most laughter-provoking stiffness. Let 
us look at this sausage-factory: a litter of pigs run about on the 
lower floor and are ready to be seized by the twenty-foot workman; 
he thrusts them, alive, into a hopper on top of the building, and 
then grinds his mill until hams and strings of sausages come out 
from the bottom; and, as if this idea were not sufficiently new or 
carnivalesque, he shows that the product can be put through a 
second mill and come out in the shape of lively pigs again. An 
over-proud hen comes along with an immense brood of boy-size, 
fluffy, yellow chickens, And here is a whole circus of acrobatic 
vivid-green frogs being put through their performances by a clown 
who tops the houses. The ‘‘ Bells of Corneville” chime in with 
the bands of music, and dance merrily. A society initiates a novice 
by throwing him high in the air, from a blanket. A cavalcade of 
knights-errant attracts much attention; and so (o individuals in the 
character of tailor, shoemaker, rat-catcher, railway agent, patient 
with tooth-ache and corns, or many another, either commonly 
known or appreciated solely by the people of Nice. Endless in 
variety and just long enough in duration, the most satisfactory 
thing about the pageant is the holiday-making spirit plainly evi- 
dent in both maskers and guests—a happy spirit, unfortunately too 
distinctly un-American. 

We think that Nice and her Carnival are at their very best in 
the Battles of Flowers. The Promenade des Anglais is idea} 
ground for the delightful strife: the long line of creamy-tintec ; 
grand hotels, displaying the banners and colors of every nation; 
the broad, clean roadway and walks, brilliant in southern sunshine; 
the musical waves on the pebbly shore; the ever-changing hues 
and always pleasing moods of the blue Mediterranean, never need- 
ing a touch of art to perfect her appearance for any occasion;—all 
leave nothing for the imagination to suggest. Masks are not worn, 
for the half of Nice which rides and the half which stands or sits 
intend to toss merely complimentary bouquets, each gentleman or 
lady thus attracting the attention of individuals who-please the 
fancy. Some small boys, itis true, aimed too well at the high hats; 
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but these were such good targets: and some American boys boasted 
of hitting the Prince of Wales; but he was so good-natured, and no 
American boy could miss the chance of retaliation for ’76 and 1812. 
Did only those ladies ride whose beauty could satisfy all eyes? or 
was there just the right proportion of northern blondes to southern 
brunettes ? or was beauty enhanced by settings of flowers, or excited 
by efforts to send bouquets to chosen friends by girlish overhand 
throws, pretty, ineffectual, and inimitable? One phaeton is built 
up into a pansy; a wagon is changed into a grand bouquet; a 
barouche becomes a bower of roses; and hundreds of horses and 
carriages are half hidden in green and buds and blossoms, the laps 
and feet of ladies supporting great piles of dainty bunches for 
offence and defence—the former, though, clearly impossible. Jove! 
what a beauty! Here goes every flower we have until she replies 
or passes out of range! And here’s her answer: such delicate vio- 
lets! Does every gentleman near think her a bad shot, and know 
that she intended to acknowledge his efforts instead of ours? 
Well, scores of other ladies, almost as beautiful, are out to-day, and 


we will make the most of the time, for not one of them will look at. 


any of us to-morrow. This is surely an American belle who knows 
a countryman at sight—but her bouquet is caught by a Frenchman, 
and now he thinks these American girls have such good taste! 
The conceited Gaul! Still, we won’t question either the taste or the 
dexterity of his own countrywoman, a countess at the very least, 
whose roses have just struck us, while we were gazing after the 
American belle. Often there were showers of flowers from English 
or American four-horse coaches, loaded with ladies and gentlemen, 
but each single shot was better, for anybody could we himself 
sufficiently attractive to draw it. 

The enjoyment of carnival week is mostly due, of course, to the 
bold defying of Mrs. Grundy and to the sense of freedom which 
thereby comes to the feminine mind, the more intense because so 
rarely felt. Many women find heaven in the masquerade, and on 
the other occasions, when the conventionalities of life are not 
allowed to count. How we are hidebound by modern usages, to 
be sure!—the inquiries which precede the formal introduction; the 
formal introduction which leads to slight acquaintance; the slight 
acquaintance, dragging its length to less slight acquaintance; the 
working upward from acquaintance to friendship, if everything 
favors; perhaps a set-back, a necessity for a new introduction, and, 
then, another period of probation! Oh! the real fancy-free state, 
when a familiar smile, a bow, a dance, and a long conversation (in 
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carnival falsetto, it is true) may be indulged in without a thought 
of what went before or what may come after! For the timid, too, 
there is always the certainty that Shrove-Tuesday midnight comes 
on apace, and that the didn’t-mean-anything plea will then be quite 
acceptable to both conscience and the world. Finally, when that 


‘midnight did come, all Nice was in its merriest and jolliest mood: 


the city had been illuminated with fireworks; just enough strength 
for a few more turns had been left in dancing muscles, and for a 
few more throws, in bouquet and confetti muscles; stomachs could 
stand a little more food, and brains would not reel for just one 
more glass; hands were not particular what they applauded, and 
voices were not too hoarse to assist; and his fickle subjects, now 
sated with the pleasures of his rule, were ready to send off King 
Carnival in a blaze of glory. Not in effigy, but in propria persona, 
as of old, when one got in the way of accepted religion, His Majesty 
was burned before the eyes of his people, and no eye wept nor any 
voice wailed. Nice had had enough, and was ready to go to bed 
with the assurance that Ash-Wednesday would open upon a city- 
full of weary limbs and aching heads, the best preparation for Lent 
—not a single clear thought to be possible but a suitable one upon 
the folly of this world’s dissipations. 


J. Howarp CowPpERTHWAIT. 
Brooxtyn, 


SONG. 


Dip buds not rise to roses, 

They would not wane away ; 
Were always love but crescent; 
Then were it ne’er senescent ; 

Did hearts know what the close is, 

They would not woo decay ; 

Did buds not rise to roses, 
They would not wane away. 


Since all is dearth or surfeit, 
A knell or wedding bell ; 
Since we are sad or sated, 
Must sundered be or mated ; 
Since worse to waste than forfeit, 
Sweet friend, so fare you well; 
Since all is dearth or surfeit, 
- <A knell or wedding bell. 


: EMILE ANDREW HUBER, 
New York. 
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CULTURE AND COMMON-SENSE. 
I. THE UNIVERSITY versus THE COUNTING-HOUSE.* 


In this country, as in all civilized communities, parents who are 
ambitious that their boys shall do well in their dawning and mature 
manhood ask, and will always continue to ask, the question: ‘* How 
shall we educate our sons so as to give them the best qualifications 
for success in business?” ‘There are few fathers in the United 
States, and fewer mothers, who do not desire, more or less strongly, 
to send their sons to college. In numberless instances these desires 
are checked at the outset by the lack of means. Robert and 
Thomas are placed in mercantile and railway offices because their 
father cannot afford to enter them at some university; but they feel 
as if they were defrauded of a benefit to which they were entitled, 
and their parents feel that they have defrauded them. These sen- 
timents exist, therefore they are the natural results of the actual 
conditions of our social life ; but we may well question whether they 
are sound or wholesome, and we may be led to the conclusion that 
they are essentially false and destructive. 

The prevalence of this desire for a college education is proved 
by facts. The-population of the United States in 1880 was 50,000,- 
000. Wemay assume it to be now 64,000,000. Of these, 32,000,000 
are males, including negroes. Of these 32,000,000 one-twentieth 
part are between the ages of 16 and 20; that is, 1,600,000. To 
meet the requirements of this splendid army of adolescent man- 
hood no fewer than 258 colleges open their hospitable doors.+ In 
point of age, Harvard heads the list, date of creation 1650; Yale 1s 
fourth, 1701; and Princeton fifth, 1746... In those early days col- 
leges were created at long intervals, but in the last few decades 
they have increased at the rate of two or more annually; and are 
heard from in Dakota and Montana, from which remote solitudes 
continually comes the Macedonian cry for help. If we estimate the 
undergraduate attendance at each college at 400, we find that one 
young man out of every fifteen and a half young men is undergo- 
ing, at much expense of money, and at the expense of four years 


* This and the following article came to us independently, but as they deal 
with the same subject, though from different standpoints, we have bracketed 
them 

Pe tony Magazine, oflicial organ of American Colleges, September, 
1890, pages 298, 299, 
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of priceless time, a real or fancied training for the struggle of life 
in a community whose pursuits are, and must always be, material 
and essentially practical. 

In estimating the value of this method of training, we must 
take into consideration the original purposes of the earlier founded 
colleges, from which institutions the purposes of the later colleges 
flow in a stream of tradition which, while it may weaken as it 
widens and gets away from its source, still exists, and is evident in 
- the curriculum of all the American colleges. These purposes were 
to perpetuate the scholastic methods of the Middle Ages, and to 
train up clergymen. The Corporation of Yale University state 
this truth as follows, page 17, Annual Catalogue, 1889: 

“‘ The Collegiate School of Connecticut, subsequently named Yale College, 
and now commonly called Yale University, was founded in the summer of 
the year 1701 by the combined action of a few of the ministers in Connecticut, 


who obtained in October of the same year a Charter from the Colony Legis- 
lature, which runs as follows: 


“** Aw Act For LIBERTY TO ERECT A COLLEGIATE SCHOOL. 


‘* «Whereas several well disposed, and Publick spirited Persons of their sin- 
cere Regard to & Zeal for upholding & Propagating of the Christian Protestant 
Religion by a succession of Learned & Orthodox men have expressed by Peti- 
tion their earnest desires that full Liberty and Priviledge be granted unto 
certain Undertakers for the founding, suitably endowing & ordering a Colle- 
giate School within his Maj“ Colony of Connecticot wherein Youth may be 
instructed in the Arts & Sciences who thorough the blessing ef Almighty God 
may be fitted for Publick employment both in Church & Civil State. To the 
intent therefore that all due incouragement be Given to such Pious Resolu- 
tions and that so necessary & Religious an undertakeing may be sett forward, 
supported & well managed :’ ”’—etc. 


Forty-four years later, when the authority of the clergy was 
somewhat weakened in New England, the Connecticut Assembly 
enacted certain resolutions under the following preamble, in which 
the Church reverses its position to the State, but still asserts itself 
as entitled to the usufruct of the College. - 

‘‘And Whereas the said Trustees, Partners or Undertakers in pursuance of 
the aforesaid Grant, Liberty and License, founded a Collegiate School at New 
Haven, known by the Name of YALE COLLEGE, which has received the 
favorable Benefactions of many liberal and piously disposed Persons, and 


under the Blessing of Almighty God has trained up many worthy Persons for 
the Service of God in the State as well as in the Church.” * 


_As a matter of fact, the class of 1702 graduated one student, 
who became a clergyman. The class of 1703, ditto. The class of 
1704, 3 students, of whom 2 became clergymen. The class of 1705, 


* Catalogue, 1889, page 21, 
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6, of whom 5 became clergymen ; 1706, 3, all became clergymen; 
1707, 5, 4 became clergymen. These proportions remained sub- 
stantially the same until 1744. Of these classes during 43 years, 
in the aggregate, one-half became clergymen.* Coming to recent 
dates, 7 graduates out of 127, in 1881; 7 out of 119, in 1882; and 5 
out of 148, in 1883, have become clergymen. Yet, in spite of the 
fact that, where ten graduates in the 18th century entered the 
pulpit, less than one graduate enters it now, the proportion of Con- 
necticut clergymen who vote at Yale Corporation meetings remains 
unchanged, and the course of study of the first two years—the 
really formative years of the student—remains essentially the same 
as when the main purpose of the College was to produce clergy- 
men, and when it did in fact send as many men into the pulpit as 
into Law, Medicine, and Trade. 

The programme of studies for the year 1890 in Yale University, 
Academic Department, which does not materially differ from that 
of all American colleges, includes in Freshman year, Homer’s Iliad 
and Odyssey, Xenophon, Herodotus, and Demosthenes ; Livy, 
Cicero, Horace; three hours a week in French or German; Geome- 
try, Trigonometry, and the Higher Algebra: in Sophomore year, 
the plays of Aischylus, Sophocles, and Euripides; Thucydides, 
Plato, and Demosthenes ; Cicero, Tacitus, Horace, Plautus, and 
Terentius; three hours a week in French or German; Trigonom- 
etry, Analytical Geometry, and Mechanics; also English Composi- 
tion, including readings from Burke, De Quincey, Macaulay, and 
Matthew Arnold. Two years of invaluable life are consumed in 
these studies, which, with the exception of Mathematics and the 
reading of English authors, are utterly worthless as a preparation 
for the business of the future citizen, unless he intends to enter the 
sacred ministry, and become sufficiently learned in Greek and Latin 
to criticise or defend the authenticity of the Greek Testament, and 
reproduce for modern audiences the turgid eloquence of the Fathers 
of the Latin Church.. As we have just seen, one student out of 
every twenty-one has this intention, and may be presumed not to 
have misemployed these two years; but what shall we say of the 
remaining twenty ? | 

This study of, and blind devotion to, the dead languages is a 
positive mischief to the twenty lads who are to be lawyers, doctors, 
engineers, merchants, or bankers. Homer is a poet of false glory, 
who sang of ignorant, brutal, and licentious races, whose occupa- 


* Exact number, 244 laymen, 224 clergymen, Triennial Catalogue, 
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tions were robbery and warfare. Horace is the poet, par excellence, 
of sensuality; nor does he attempt to show that “vice, by losing all 
its grossness, loses half its deformity.” There are many passages 
in his works which are unfit to be read by man or woman, and still 
more unfit to be read by lads who are just becoming men. The 
other authors in the lists above given are not morally injurious ; 
and their various styles of composition, being of admitted and un- 
deniable excellence, are desirable models for imitation; but, with 
the exception of a few members of each class, the college lads be- 
tween sixteen and twenty years of age do not and cannot appreciate 
the elegances of these great masters, whose minds were mature, 
and whose works are only to be comprehended by minds equally 
mature. The average net result is that the lads, when closing 
Sophomore year, have acquired a smattering of defunct literatures 
which is, and will be, of no practical value to them; and a collec- 
tion of immoral sentiments and recollections which debase, and 
will forever debase, them. 

The requirements of modern civilization have made themselves 
known to the colleges of the United States so plainly, that in the 
two concluding years of the Academic Department at Yale, a uni- 
versity selected as the typical American college, a total dowleverse- 
ment of instruction takes place. Witness the following scheme: 


‘“‘The prescribed courses of Junior year occupy six hours per week, and 
those of Senior year three hours per week. In addition, each member of the 
Junior class is required to select nine hours per week, and each member of the 
Senior class twelve hours per week, from the list of elective courses. 


PRESCRIBED STUDIES OF JUNIOR YEAR: 


Physics—Ganot’s Physics: during the first term the subjects of Liquids, 
Gases, Sound, and Light, and part of the subject of Heat, with experimental 
illustrations in the class-room; during the second term, Heat, continued, fol- 
lowed by Electricity and Magnetism, with weekly experimental lectures on 
these three subjects. 

Astronomy—Loomis’s Treatise on Astronomy. 

Logic—Jevons’s Lessons in Logic ; Fowler's Inductive Logic ; exercises in the 
criticism of arguments ; lectures. 

Psychology—Porter’s Elements of Intellectual Science, Introduction, First 
and Second Parts ; Lotze’s Outlines of Psychology ; lectures. 


PRESCRIBED STUDIES OF SENIOR YEAR: 
Psychology—Porter’s Elements of Intellectual Science, Third and Fourth 
Parts ; Lotze’s Outlines of Psychology; lectures. 
Ethics—Porter’s Elements of Moral Science. 
Theism and the Evidences of Christianity—Lectures.” 


The elective courses include various useful studies, such as Polit- 
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ical Economy; the Industrial History of the United States; the 
Philosophy of Law; French, Spanish, Italian, and German; Nat- 
ural and Physical Science ; the Higher Mathematics, including 
Surveying in the Field; for those who wish to continue classical 
study, Latin, Greek ; and for intending clergymen, Hebrew. The 
future lawyer, politician, merchant, banker, engineer, may employ 
these two years to advantage. He drops the dead languages, and 
plunges into researches which not only furnish worthy employ- 
ment for the mind, but tend to equip him for service in the mate- 
rial pursuits of life. 

It appears then that the system on which the alleged enlightened 
educators of our young mem act is this: they take lads at ten or 
twelve years of age, who have a reasonable amount of familiarity 
with the “‘ three R’s,” and compel them to devote several hours of 
each day during four to six years to learning the rules of the Latin 
and Greek grammars, and in translating the obsolete histories of 
Cesar, Cornelius Nepos, and Xenophon. When these lads are 
about sixteen years old they are entered at a college; and during 
two more years, at a period when the value of these years increases 
in geometrical ratio, squaring and cubing with resistless expansion, 
are compelled to devote several hours of each day to the same gram- 
mars, and to translating other authors who wrote in the same lan- 
guages, but with more profound sentiment and with freer license 
as to morals. Then the procedure comes to a full stop; the bur- 
den is cast off as the pack was cast off the back of Christian 
(see “Pilgrim’s Progress”) when he came in sight of the Great 
Atonement for human sins. 

Reason inquires at this point, “ Why compel boysand young men 
to devote whole years of dawning life to the prosecution of studies 
which are suddenly abandoned, and in the great majority of in- 
stances never thereafter followed up?” There are very few college 
graduates who can read a page of Latin at sight ten years after 
graduation, and fewer still who can read a page of Greek. As to 
“writing or conversing in these languages, that is wholly out of the 


question. Only here and there an exceptionally industrious student 
can write in Latin and Greek while engaged in studying them; and 
the practice is not kept up in after life because there is no occasion 


for it. The fact is, that the study of these dead languages is a sur- 


vival of monkish education. From the fifth to the fifteenth cen- 
turies literature and study survived only in the monasteries, and 
books were written only in Latin, and very bad Latin, except that 


a few unusually erudite scholars composed Greek works in a style 
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that would make Xenophon turn in his grave. These works were 
all of a religious or metaphysical cast; science was unknown, and 
if it ever attempted to make itself known, the Church suppressed 
it by admonition, and if this failed, by the fagot or the axe. And 
even to this day the services of the Roman Church are printed in 
Latin, and are pronounced in Latin before audiences who com- 
prehend only the spirit of the devotions which they are believed to 
illustrate, aided by tradition and pictorial representations. 

In the theological seminaries of this great Church the study of 
Latin and Greek is a logical necessity of the ritual, and since it is 
not our intention to question the value of the ritual, there is no 
dispute as to the value of the study of the dead languages in the 
Catholic seminaries. It is there, and there only, if we except 
certain German universities where the methods of the old monas- 
teries still prevail, that really excellent Greek and Latin linguists 
are found. The American colleges do not produce them. If a 
clever lad is taught French, German, or Spanish from his tenth to 
his eighteenth year, he will talk and write whichever of these lan- 
guages he studies, when he is eighteen, with fluency and probably 
with correctness; but after devoting several hours daily during 
eight years to Latin and Greek he can only translate haltingly, and 
by the aid of lexicons, and cannot convey his thoughts in these 
languages at all. Having arrived at ‘this stage of imperfect ac- 
quaintance, he abandons their society for life ! 

By. discontinuing Latin and Greek as prescribed studies at a 
certain point in the curriculum, the colleges of the United States 
practically acknowledge that these studies are useless. They do 
not discontinue them because there is nothing more to be learned, 
but because they are compelled by public opinion to do so. College 
instructors see and know perfectly that the lads in the younger 
classes pay only a half-hearted and compulsory attention to these 
useless and wearisome studies ; they know, and they know that the 
lads know, that it does-not make the slightest difference in the 
destiny or the happiness of any human being on the planet whethef 
the Greek verb in yu or the Greek verb in @ is more elegant, eupho- 
nious, and forcible; or whether Latin nouns of the fourth declension 
do or do not take an 7 in the genitive. Such questions might have 


_ been attractive and not without benefit to a cloistered monk of the 


Middle Ages, but they are ridiculous to men who are about to 

plunge into the competitive activities of the nineteenth century. 
For what purpose do we educate our sons except to equip them 

for usefulness in life? Usefulness implies success, because when 
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one human being uses the services of another human being, he 
expects, and is compelled by the necessities of the case, to compen- 
sate for the services. The needs of social life were never greater 
than they are at present, and in fact they are continually increasing 
and widening as civilization increases and widens. To have wants 
is common to all mankind; but that community which has the 
most is the most civilized. The savage on some tropical island, 
idling away the hours under the shade of a cocoanut palm, experi- 
ences but few wants, and is not compelled to undergo much labor 
to gratify them ; while the enlightened citizen of a great capital, 
whose environment is highly organized, has innumerable wants 
which reach out in all directions, embrace all the gifts of Nature, 
and tax all the resources of Art. At every step of his life he is 
obliged to use the labor and knowledge of other men ; and other 
men are obliged to use his labor and knowledge. If he adapts his 
resources to theirs, and if they adapt their resources to his, friction 
is avoided, as in some admirably constructed machine, and the 
results are commensurate and satisfactory. 

Certain scholastic writers, doctrinaires, pedants, complain that 
the Age is material at the expense of its spirituality; that we are 
overmuch devoted to what they style the affairs of time and sense. 
These sentiments are in reality a residuum of theological dogmas, 
which society is doing its best to discard. Even if urged on behalf 
of a religious quietism, as they sometimes are, they do no benefit to 
mankind, and are not honorable to the Creator. The universe is cer- 
tainly material. Its unvarying laws, which it is the highest effort 
of human genius and research to discover, all tend in material lines, 
and have their ultimate bearing on matter. Gravitation acts ma- 
terially. If there were no particles to attract and to be attracted, 
attraction itself would be a useless intellectual abstraction, if not 
absolutely unthinkable. 

The discoveries and inventions of the progressive minds of the 
present day all tend to the improvement of the material condition 
of society, and as each generation comes forward its representatives 
must either sustain and carry along these results of progress, or be 
left in the rear, like useless baggage. How then shall we educate 
our sons? Shall we put them, early in life, in the direct path of 
progress? or shall we hold them aloof, under methods that have 
come to us from the medieval monasteries, until they are twenty 
years of age, and then launch them into the swim, to compete with 
equally good minds that have had the trainings of experimental 
association, and contact with the industries of our period ? 
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We need railway skill in all departments of the railway, from 
the laying and care of the rails to the freight department, and to 
the management of its complicated finances. We need electricians, 
in touch with this great and as yet imperfectly understood power ; 
we need engineers, constructors, builders of all sorts of edifices and 
bridges ; to sum up, we need armies of young men equipped to 
overcome Nature and subdue her to the uses of the community. 
To get these men, shall we put lads in direct relations with rail~ 
ways, dynamos, theodolites, and practical mathematics at fourteen 
years of age? or shall we cram them with obsolete languages and 
philosophies until they are twenty, and then turn them loose as 
available for pursuits about which they know nothing except by 
hearsay ? 

To ask this question is to answer it. But the university educa- 
tion is not only negative in its relations to the necessary avocations 
of our business life ; it goes farther and does worse than this: it is 
positively harmful and destructive to the usefulness of the graduate. 
Often, and especially in the Eastern colleges, the student acquires 
habits of dissipation and extravagance which it is difficult to shake 
off; he learns to place false estimates on social affairs, and becomes 
arrogant, contemptuous, and haughty. Having learned logic from 
text-books, he despises the logic of facts ; and, like that weak and 
irresolute king of France, brings an antiquated and worn-out Bour- 
bonism into the exigencies of the century. With few exceptions, he 
is unwilling to learn—to take his proper place at the foot of the steps 
in order to go up; i+ galls him to feel, and it galls him still more 
to acknowledge, that he is practically ignorant and useless, and 
must therefore start in, on the race, with the learners of the rudi- 
ments. 

In order to prepare for the practical pursuits of life our sons 
therefore should not go to college. As to law, medicine, and 
theology, the question is certainly open to argument. But we in- 
cline to the belief that a lad will make a better lawyer if we place 
him in a law-office at fourteen, keep him there till he is twenty, 
then send him to a law school for two years to study the great 
philosophies of law, and measure his strength with a body of ambitious 
young men, than if we compel him to spend two years in getting ready 
for college, four years more in getting through college, and then 
two years more in the law school to emerge into the legal arena 
unfamiliar with its practice and procedure, and hardly competent, 
if unaided, to bring suit on a promissory note. A lad will become 
a better physician if he goes into a chemist’s shop or laboratory at 


t 
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fourteen, studies chemistry and the nature of drugs, and enters 
a medical school at twenty, than if he enters the medical school 
with only the mental furniture bestowed on him by the academic 
department of a university. As for clergymen, we leave to them 
the university. It is their heritage, and doubtless perfectly fitted 
to their wants. And while they ‘allure to brighter fields and lead 
the way,” let them be furnished with all the graces of eloquence 
which are to be derived from Cicero and Demosthenes, with the 


charming philosophies of Plato, the austere resolve of Tertullian, — 


the abhorrence of vice of Juvenal. 

And yet it is not wholly beyond question whether the university 
furnishes the best preparation for the clergyman to instruct man- 
kind in their duties, and to show them how to prosper in life with- 
out committing sin. Clergymen ought to know how to read human 
character, and how to estimate the practical affairs of life by the 
analysis of their equities. Is it, then, better to shut up clerical 
candidates within college walls, until they enter the walls of the 
seminary, which are still more remote from the real life of the com- 
munity, or to give them a few years’ schooling behind the desk or 
the counter, or in a railway office, where successful sin is frequently 
visible, and successful probity meets one on every side? But it is 
not our province to decide upon the best plan for training clergy- 
men. 

But we have no doubts as to whether a college education is de- 
sirable for men who are to engage in the practical affairs of life. 
Such an education for such men is not merely negatively undesir- 
able, it is positively injurious. The average graduate when he 
emerges from the college is comparatively worthless. He has the 
active brain of twenty-one, and a certain trained faculty of using it, 
but he knows nothing of the proper directions. in which to use it. 
If he is able to spend money during a few more years, he may enter 
a school of law or medicine, and may make a second emergence 
later in life imperfectly prepared as a practitioner of either law or 
physic, but with a high degree of self-sufficiency that is well caleu- 
lated to repel clients or patients. If he enters a machine-shop, or a 
railway or steamship office, he is obliged to begin at the bottom on 
the wages of an apprentice or an office boy. This is the logic of 
facts, and the wise graduate accepts it. The foolish graduate takes 
- to drink, and drifts aimlessly about so long as he can borrow 
money. The former finds at twenty-five that he has really lost six 
years, and he has but an imperfect consolation in the fallacy that 
men can afford to waste time before thirty; the latter sometimes 
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reforms and becomes ultimately useful to society, and sometimes 
he doesn’t. Here is only the difference between partial and total 
failure. 

The lad who gets a place in a bank or railway office, or in a 
counting-room, or on the floor of a mercantile wholesale house, 
learns from the outset the lessons of industry, self-denial, calcula- 
tion, economy, thrift, and perseverance. He also learns the VALUE 
OF MONEY. Even the pulpit has ceased to sneer at money. It is 
the great measure of civilization, and the prime factor of progress. 
Without it society would at once fall into barbarism. 

Even in the apostolic itineracy that followed the Master the use- 
fulness of money was recognized, and a treasurer was appointed. 
John Milton dictated “ Paradise Lost,” and held out his hands for 
twelve pounds sterling. He wanted more, but the market price of 
epics was low, and he accepted the market price. That there 
should not be a money recompense for services in the great exchange 
of life is inconceivable. Therefore the value of money cannot be 
learned too early and too thoroughly. In connection with this the 
lad who is under the management of men of integrity learns to be 
independent as to debts, to live always within his income, to keep 
his thoughts mostly to himself, to let no one know the value of 
what he owns, always to fulfil obligations, never to break his word 
or miss an appointment, and, above all, to be able to say NO, and 
adhere to it. 

When such a young man comes to the age of twenty-one, his 
position as compared to that of the college graduate of twenty-one 
will be this: admitting that at fourteen both were well grounded 
in arithmetic, could read any English book, and could write a let- 
ter without faults of grammar or spelling, one will have saved at 
least two thousand dollars by not spending it at college, and will 


_ have saved at least five hundred dollars of earnings. He will know: 


nothing about Greek and Latin, but if ordinarily ambitious he will be 
able to speak French and German and perhaps Spanish so as to 
be understood, and will be able to write letters in those languages. 
Further, he has an admitted value, a market price; he is known and 
estimated as being worth so much in definite terms to other people, 
who need such value and are prepared to pay for it. This, and his 
real acquirements of knowledge, experience, his habitudes of thought 
and action, are not only the essentials of success; they are success. 
This one is now like a planet circling in a defined orbit, obeying 
fixed and unalterable rules, sure of its sunshine, its seasons, and its 
fruitfulness. 
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The college graduate may or may not have money; at any rate 
he is poorer by at least twenty-five hundred dollars than if he had 
not gone through the college; he knows something about Greek 
and Latin, but not much, and what little he does know is without 
appreciable value. He has a smattering of French and German, 
but not enough to be useful as a correspondent in a merchant’s 
office; he knows nothing of debits or credits; can hardly tell a 
cheek from a promissory note or a time draft; knows nothing about 
the details of banks, railway affairs, or business affairs of any kind, 
and if accepted as a helper in any business avocation, will be put 
on the lowest salary list, at from three to six dollars a week. His 
vanity—and nearly all college men graduate with a large stock of 
vanity—must be squeezed out of him under the pressure of the 
conditions that weigh upon him; and if he has the good sense to 
persevere, he may hope in a few years to be useful, and have a 
market price as available for the needs of society. But the fact 
remains that he has wasted some of the best years of his life in 
studies which were without benefit to his future, and which kept in 
abeyance during those years the really nobler studies which make 
the mental and moral equipment of his practical rival. 


Henry CLEws. 
NEw YORE. 


II. A CRITIQUE OF “COMMON-SENSE.” 


The best common-sense values uncommon sense. 

One of the most practical blessings that a merciful Providence 
could confer upon the American people to-day would be the gift of 
being unpractical—not as a national habit, but as a power to be used 
on occasion. As it is, it is beyond our ken—the purposeless pur- 
pose in thinking, the thoughtless thoughtfulness, the beauty of use- 
lessness, and the usefulness of the beauty thereof. With the excep- 
tion of our government and the conduct of public affairs, we do 
everything so much to the point in this country that it would be a 
point gained if we understood the art of making it a point to do 
nothing at all, and to do it well, with some artistic sense and finish 
and charm. This assertion is very heretical, of course. It is the 
gospel of absurdity. It is lifting up a lonely voice against the 
American orthodoxy of Work—and work is the Pope of this people; 
and we are all so intent upon kissing this holy toe, that we do not 
stop to consider the ingenuous intellectual awkwardness of some of 
the attitudes we strike before the world in doing it. 
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The ultimatum of the American mind, instead of being an in- 
ward state, is an outward reality. As a people we think in order 
to act. We seldom act in order to think. 

Intellectually we are a nation climbing mountains, but we do not 
stop to take the views. We live in mathematical, flatly statistical 
times. Weare practical unto death. In the spirit of an ingenuous 
materialism, we apply what are no better than yard-measures to the 
sky-distances of the intellectual life. We estimate thoughts in 
dollars and cents, and the measure of an idea is not what it is, but 
what we happen to be able to do with it—and to-morrow. We are 
students in outsides. We measure churches by their stone and 
glass, preachers by their audiences, sermons by their chest-tones, 


writers by their incomes, theology by genealogy, religion by the 


year-book, revivals per capita, cities by their real estate. We have 
the disease of results, the mania for committee reports, sum totals, 
balances, and comparisons; and with our fatal yearning for columns 
to foot up, we conduct a credit and debit account between every 
idea and its outward successions; and as for a thought, unless per- 
chance it can show the passport of an immediate plan or organiza- 
tion or society or convention or party, or unless it can be turned 
into some little cow-path of immediate utility, it is no better than 
an intellectual tramp imposing its worthlessness upon the elaborate 
efficiency of a practical civilization. 

If in the heat of mental action a thought is offered, it is our 
philosophy to let it cool, as it were, over-night; and then if in that 
time it will crystallize facts, it is wanted, and carried off on shoulders, 
amidst the ‘‘Hurrah, boys!” of ten-day thinkers; has all the attention 
it could wish : but for thoughts that will not solidify on short notice, 
and secrete statistics like a census-taker, it is American to assume 
that they will evaporate into oblivion and dieanatural death. Our 
only use for clouds is to have them condensed. Thoughts to us are 
not blessings of themselves, too often. They are dealers in bless- 
ings given a standing for their services in furnishing them. 

Every infant idea is greeted at its birth by the loving realism of 
the American mind, with ‘‘ What are you for?” “ What will you 
do?” “ Estimate of net profit, please!” ‘‘ Where are your creden- 
tials?” ‘Show us your certificate of good character!” What won- 
der that, with a few cries, mayhap a song or two, the little one, with 
along funeral procession, all saying sadly, “ What has been done ?” 
is laid away in the vast cemetery of human thought, among the 
other “ Might have beens” that have but sung the latent realities 
of their dreams to themselves—and died! 
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Ideas as levers of action, we respect; but they must be short 
levers ; they must be quick levers ; they must be levers that all 
can reach and all can handle—and all can talk about; very mate- 
rial ideas. Ideas as causes we believe in; but if they advertise not 
their outward effects in bill-board vividness, and march them forth 
on the streets, as it were, in showy procession, culminating on short 
probation in the brass-band glory of three rings, the American 
people has a majestic elephantine slowness in appropriating them. 

Have we no ear for that deep undertone-thought of the human 
soul, running underneath events through all history, that organ-like 
utterance, that unceasing ocean-like conviction of the God-domed 
souls whose thoughts come to us like the heart-beat of the human 
race, thrilling through all the centuries, telling us that the funda- 
mental entity of human life is something more than the child-play 
linking together of leaf-stems that we call deeds, for wreaths to 
crown ourselves withal; that thoughts cannot be measured by 
actions any more than life can be measured by words, man by events, 
or God by definitions; that there is a region of thought, holy, won- 
derful, an end in itself, that cannot be spelled out in actions any 
more than the sky can be reproduced in the earth; that the thoughts 
and feelings of the human heart are the ultimate facts about us, the 
ends of our being, the real life, the life of the life, the boundless 
life—the ocean into which action only dips—the ocean, with a glori- 
ous mystic life of its own, brooding in its sky-deep depths, living 
not for the ships that worry their way across it like symbols of the 
active in our lives, nor for the stir in its harbors, like the outside 
of what we think and feel; but living for the truth within itself, 
living for what it is, beating its heart-life through the veins of its 
valleys, answering the sun, shadowing the clouds, chiming in the 
wrath-song of the winds, now playing with its splendors, now 
earnest and solemn and still, listening for the kindred voices of the 
stars scattered like gold-spray over the blue cousin-ocean above ? 

The reality of life is Ziving, and not the signs of life. The reality 
of thought is thinking, and not the evidences of thought. To act 
is not the end or the means, but the incidental expression of the 
reality within—the life. Action is but the feeble outer symbol of 


a greatness that finds it sufficient that it 1s. It is the spray on the 


rocks. It is our American way of working up an ocean of spray 
out of a lily-pond of thought that is especially inviting for a good 
grumble. This placing of action above thought is markedly affect- 


ing both our religion and our literature, and threatening all the 
sacred and upward suggestiveness of our life, : 
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In our religion we everywhere see as a definite tendency this 
froth of activity, this fuss of nothings, this dovetailing of details, 
and this endless detailing of nobodies. This is well, but it is not 
well enough. It stands for a blessing, but it is allowed to stand 
between us and a higher blessing. Religion of late is becoming a 
business. We needed this, but we are in danger of a mere rushing 
holiness, a kind of “ booming ” piety, the devoutness of enterprise. 
To be a Christian is to serve on a committee, and to be so busy run- 
ning the Lord’s errands for Him as to have no time to think His 
thoughts after Him; to be so occupied with the purely business 
phases of the smaller cares of His household that one scarcely 
has time to keep acquaintance with the Master thereof. He is the 
Unseen. Ours is a material religion. Weare so busy with the 
body of faith that we grow numb in the soul thereof. The religion 
of thought is postponed to heaven. The Christianity of meditation, 
of communion, of inner event, the Christianity in which the soul, 
in the sweetness and strength and intimacy of solitude, strives to 
broaden out its daily thought to fit the peaceful sky above it, and 
grows like unto it, rich, deep, thoughtful, varied, full of light, 
shining down suggestions, and ever new, though ever the same, 
opening undiscovered doorways of thought into heaven, and win- 
dows into life; until the soul steps forth into the outer activity of 
men, like an angel from the presence of God, with the halo ofa 
tender love, the eloquence of a direct message, and the eager accu- 
mulated force of a real experience, conquering and to conquer, not 
by the infinite puttering of little things, but by spiritual possessions 
in the Infinite. There is as much inspiration in the manner of 
the message of such a man—the man who has walked with God— 
as there is in the substance of the man who has merely walked for 
Him. One must walk in both ways in order to know how to really 
walk in either. 

But there is nothing American about solitude; and while it is 
one of the evidences of the vitality of our religion that it follows 
the main channel of our American life, it shares the fault of that 
life—a life which ever seems like a huge monotonous canal of com- 
merce and outward activity, with only now and then a sail of the 
spirit adrift upon it; until one can hardly help longing in metaphor 
for the thoughtful calm of the lakes in the innocent hills, or for 
the blue streams in the lonely woods, gathered by the simple- 
minded brooks from the great solitary eaves of the heavens that we 
call the mountains, It is here we find the fountains of life. 

Our literature .is suffering in the same way. It is on the plain 
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and in the cities; the mountains are left out of it. It is full of the 
business and bargaining of thought, and though very admirable in 
its way, for the most part knowing no other way. This is because 
thought is considered the natural servant of action. We have no 
prophets, no seers. We are a Board of Trade trying to hold a lit- 
erary meeting. The nation is a counting-room. Browning and 
Wordsworth are not ledgers, thoughts are not dollars, and the 
spirit is of no account on change ; and so our literature exhibits in 
a marked degree the business spirit applied to letters, and pertains 
to action rather than to thought, and to thought strictly as an 
immediate guide to action—and then stops—stops short, like an 
untravelled lad, seeing nothing before him but a high hill, and 
concluding that it is the end of the world!—a literature that stops 
with its eyes on the ground, studying its last footprint ; as if there 
were no mountains waiting in the distance, and as if the sky had 
nothing to say about it! It seldom regards thought as an end, or 
a state of mind as a result. It is material. It is the slavery of 
thought. It is sad enough to clip the wings of the ideal that it 
may fly low enough for the actual; but it is sadder still to see it 
assumed that the wings were a mistake. 

Aside from the most serious work, our literature, would it be 
read, finds us so immersed in the atmosphere of activity, and so 
littte acclimated to the atmosphere of thought, that it becomes the 
literature of the horse-car, or of tired nerves in the evening rest; a 
literature wooing the intellectual vacancies of the easy-chair—the 
kiterature of slippers, grateful with thoughts that wreathe them- 
selves gracefully into cigar-smoke, and float one away into slumber. 
This for the men; and (speaking strictly of averages) for women 
pretty vacuities of thought, like perfumed bubbles, glimmer and 
shimmer, and out!—intellectual novelties and bric-a-brac, charm- 
ing prejudices, disguised personalities, any amount of interesting 
insignificance, and books that are mere flirtations with ideas, until 
—though there is much that is better—one almost wonders what 
will happen to this nation if it is so largely served with the mere 
confectionery of truth, and makes itself too tired with activity to 
have an appetite for the substantials. 

It cannot be said that we are not a thoughtful people, for when 
in our earnest moods—and we certainly have them—we crowd the 
lower stories of thought, and, hurrying to and fro, as in a vast 
Fulton Market, among the ideas that are closest to life, we look 
shrewdly about to see what we can use, at a good bargain, and pass 
on to other things. Our mental life is that of the market, not that 
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of the temple. We do not serve thought; we make it serve us. 
We buy it up for action, and the thought that can be worked the 
easiest, yielding the largest immediate gain on the investment, is 
the thought most valued. Thought that cannot be worked at all, 
but of itself does that higher work for its possessor, giving him an 
elevation of sensibility and a revelation of meanings, a kind of inner 
illumination which is an end in itself—to the average American 
this is the New York Central’s dispensing with locomotives and 
hitching balloons to its trains. 

We patronize thought. We manipulate it. It isa kind of su- 
perior machine to us. We love not thoughts as we do our friends, 
for what they are, but for what they do for us. It sometimes seems 
as if everything were some form of cash to us, and as if even our 
ideas were coined in the hard metal of activity, handled and passed 
on, valuable for what they procure, rather than in their possession. 

The best part of theught is the part that cannot be crowded into 
action. It hovers over it, brooding blessings. The end of a man’s 
thought is not what he does, but what he is. Action is not the 
end of thought. It is the hint of it, the lisping of it, the inference 
from it. Action is a mere syllable. Action is a sound,a semblance. 
What a man does is only the outside of what he is. The beginning 
and the end of all our stir is Thought and the conditions of 
Thought. Every wave and ripple of activity finds its shore in an 
idea; and as surely as the heavens wait for us over the earth, and 
as surely as the spirit stands ere-long looking down into the grave 
of the body, what 7s is the eternal Mystery that moves to and fro 
within us, like an echo and a promise of other worlds. What is, 
and what all is for, is this soul of ours, this song of immortal things 
still lingering sweetly in the shell on the shore of the unending sea, 
waiting for the chorus! This—only this—ali of this—is the ulti- 
mate reality of Man ! 

That is the ideal life in which Thought lifts Action up unto itself, 
and in which Action, like the mechanical lever that it is, holds 
the ground gained until Thought can lift itself higher, and so 
on to the gate of heaven—and beyond, where all actions will be 
thoughts—thoughts like angels reaching up and reaching down to 
help one another, higher and still higher, forever and forever ! 


GERALD STANLEY LEE. 


SHARON, CONN. 
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A NEW SPECTROSCOPE. 


THE train rattled up to the station and stopped with a clash of 
draw-heads and a scraping of wheels. It was in such manifest 
hurry to get on that I hastened to leave it, and stood on the plat- 
form almost alone as it puffed away towards the east. I had returned 
in this wise to my native town in western New York after an ab- 
sence of many years—so many that it was rather startling to count 
them. 

The wayside inn, so famous in turnpike and coaching days, had 
been replaced by a brick hotel of formidable type. The elms in 
front had fortunately been spared, and, like the maidens of Ten- 
nyson’s ‘‘ Dream,” had gathered strength and grace and presence 
lordlier than before. I walked across the green and down the 
valley towards the west: passed the graveyard where so many of 
my old friends were enjoying the perfection of rest, and crossed 
the Sucker Brook. ‘That is its homely name, though a local anti- 
quary used to claim that it should be called Ganargwa, or some- 
thing aboriginal to that effect. Pushing up the road I reached the 
Arsenal Hill, whence at daybreak on the Fourth of July they used 
to fire one gun, and at sunrise thirteen, making the windows of the 
Academy rattle, and now and then blowing off the arm of some 
patriot who had more zeal than knowledge in the handling of the 
State’s artillery. Farther up on the slope was the garden of Uncle 
Thaddeus, famous for Virgalieu pears. Were there ever any other 
pears as fat as those? I am told that they have become as obsolete 
as the dodo. 

Beyond, on the slope that trends off to the southeast, I knew I 
should find a villa which as a boy I had often admired. It had 


_been built by a railway contractor in some lucid interval of success, 


and in the memories of my youth had always formed a charming 
picture. With walls of dark-gray limestone, in an excellent style 
of architecture, it stood on the brow of the fine hill, and in a noble 
park. On the right was the lake, on the left the grove of hickory 
with its treasures of nuts and swarms of squirrels; while below lay 
the village I had just left, its windows winking in the afternoon sun. 

As I approached the villa I saw that it had been greatly enlarged 
and improved. It was no longer a private residence. Obviously 
the railway contractor had gone West, as most of us do, and the 
place had become a summer resort. There were rustic seats, cro- 
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quet-grounds, and tennis-courts; carriages stood here and there, 
and now and then one could hear the low thunder of a ten-pin 
alley. 

I walked past the main edifice and across the lawn, and ap- 
proached a summer-house that stood upon the brink. A mist 
clouded my eyes as I recognized the familiar scene. If one could 
only be a small boy again in such a paradise of pears, hickory-nuts, 
squirrels, woods, and water! Below, the brook with the homely 
name winds through the lowlands, and falls into the lake. Some 
knobs of gravel near its mouth indicate the glacial action of ancient 
time. The lake itself is of that peculiar and profound blue which 
is supposed to have rendered the eyes of Astarte so fascinating to 
her worshippers. Seven years before the Pilgrims landed at Plym- 
outh, the Seneca Indians successfully defended their fortress on 
yonder point against an attack by Champlain, who had paddled 
up from the Oswego River and invaded this Eden. The Indian 
had his choice of the country at that time, and exercised it with an 
instinct as fine as that of his friends the beaver and the bison. 

As I entered the summer-house a gray-haired man, who seemed 
somewhat of a valetudinarian, rose from his seat and with serene 
courtesy made me welcome to the place. There was something 
very pleasant in his civility, reminding one of the politeness so 
often seen in railway carriages in Belgium, where the departing 
traveller turns and blandly lifts his hat to the strangers he leaves 
behind. We fell into conversation, and I heartily agreed with the 
civil invalid that no summer resort would be pleasanter than this. 
He averred the table to be excellent. As for the service, it was 
simply perfect. He had never seen such watchful care at any 
other establishment. Every want seemed to be anticipated. I re- 
solved to engage rooms and send for my family without delay. 

We spoke of other matters. My new acquaintance held in his 
hand a work on physics. Plainly he was a savant. He inquired if 
I felt any interest in such subjects. I confessed that I was only a 
lawyer; yet that, being human, I observed with pleasure the prog- 
ress of science. He looked at me with friendly pity: 

‘*Ah! you are a lawyer. I had a great case once. It has been 
partly reported, under the name of Lumenthal v. Lumenthal. I 
am Professor Lumenthal. I have been connected with several 
prominent institutions. I may tell you more about this case. Not 
at this moment. Let everything be logical in its evolution. Do 
you know I felt sorry for the lawyers? They seemed like men 
marching over quicksands, which afford no foothold, and of ne- 
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cessity they floundered sadly. You see, you have that terrible 
personal equation to contend with as an element of error—the 
stupid judge, the foolish juror, the feeble or vicious witness ; and 
yet you are expected to reach results which shall be accurate. 
Vain hope! Your two and two may make five or ten or one, as 
easily as four. But we who are scientists, and deal with nature, 
can look with confidence to the issue. If we pour dilute sulphuric 
acid on iron filings we disengage hydrogen ; we do not produce milk 
unch.” 

: He then spoke of the spectroscope, and read me some paragraphs 
explaining the construction and use of that beautiful instrument. 
I knew of the matter vaguely, but he expounded it clearly and with 
precision. The spectroscope, it seems, is the great revealer of 
modern times, the author of a new apocalypse. If the light from 
our own sun, or even from Sirius, Aldebaran, or Capella, be passed 
through its prism, the elements which have been fused in those 
tremendous fountains of fire are at once reported by characteristic 
bands across the glowing spectrum. These are called “ the lines of 
Fraunhofer.” So if the light from a flame of alcohol tinged with 
any foreign substance, however slight, be in like manner passed 
through the prism, the presence of that foreign substance is imme 
diately announced by its own line, its autograph, which is impos 
sible of forgery and incapable of deceit. A trace of sodium, fot 
example, as small as one two-hundred-millionth of a grain may 
thus be detected. There shall be nothing secret that shall not be 
revealed. You may find an atom of gold in the belt of Orion. 

“ But,” he continued, with increasing enthusiasm, “these forms 
and uses of the spectroscope are but a beginning. I have pursued 
the matter much further, and have invented a new spectroscope 
which takes account of the action of organic tissues. The construc- 
tion of my instrument is as yet in some respects a secret, and es- 
pecially the fluid with which the hollow lenses and prisms are filled. 
The best glass we have is a poor thing, comparatively; and when I 
began my experiments some ten years ago upon the proper fluid to 
form a medium of transmission, I must own that the struggle with 
Nature before she would yield up the mystery was something fear- 
ful. But I prevailed at last. My respected aunt, a woman of the 
best Vermont type, who was my housekeeper, declared that I was 
killing myself. She was of course mistaken. Diana was kindly, 
and did not slay Acton. I came out of the contest a stronger and 
wiser man. I need not tell you the formula of this fluid. It may 
be frankly stated, however, that it is not sulphide of carbon, but is 
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distantly related to the family of compounds which result from the 
action of the more powerful acids on glycerine. Such compounds 
are very unstable. They are, as a rule, therefore, very explosive. 
They seem to have something almost vital in their attributes, and 
you will perceive in a moment why they are adapted to my pur- 
poses.” 

‘‘Why,” said I, “do you not publish your secret, and claim a 
patent ?” 

“What!” he retorted, with some fierceness; “and bring down 
an avalanche of slanders and suits? Thanks; I do not covet the ex- 
perience of Graham Bell. I will keep my secret for a time. But 
I may give you some idea of general results, which even a lawyer 
can comprehend. It is only necessary to push investigation and 
diagnosis far enough, and the rest is simple. So far as we know at 
present, that subtle force we provisionally call the soul can mani- 
fest itself only through the body. We all agree, for example, that 
we must eat to think, and that it is thus, if you will pardon the 
illustration, that mutton is converted into metaphysics, and beer 
into dramatic criticism. We all agree that, in turn, mental action, 
whether you denominate it intellectual or moral, results in a con- 
stant waste of nervous tissue. It is equally true that the nervous 
tissue of the entire body is a unit—as you may observe when a 
spoonful of ice-cream too suddenly introduced into the stomach 
produces a flash of pain in the forehead.. Now, if light strikes this 
nervous tissue at any point, and be reflected, that light is instantly 
affected by the action and changes of this tissue, and reports such 
action and changes. Shelley, with the insight which distinguishes 
a true poet, had a foregleam of this truth when he wrote— 


‘* «Life, like a dome of many-colored glass, 
Stains the white radiance of eternity, 
Until death shatters it to fragments.’ 


“‘So every beam of light is affected by the medium through 
which it passes, or by the organic surface from which it is reflected. 
This is the basis of my great invention. So by my spectroscope I 
read the very thoughts of men. 

“Naturally the best test of my experiments is found in those rays 
which are reflected from the human eye. It is here that the light 
approaches most nearly, is mixed most intimately with, the pro- 
cesses of thought. Remember, if you please, that the number of 
cerebral cells in your cortical layer is estimated at twelve hundred 
millions, and the fibres that bind them together at four thousand 
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millions. Fancy the action which goes on in this wonderful bat- 
tery, and how the light which enters the eyes is involved in the 
very penetralia of this action, and tell me if it can be reflected back 
without making report of that action. Sir, it is a mere question of 
detail. You have merely to recognize and study the infinitely little, 
in which are found the infinitely great secrets of our life. There is 
but one true name for the scientists of the future. They shall be 
called the children of light. 

“ My first care has been to construct an instrument so small that 


it may be carried under the lapel of my coat—like what we know 


in photography as the detective camera. With this I catch and 
analyze the beam of light which is reflected from the human eye. 
This beam has been qualified, or, if you choose, infected, by the 
operations of the great optic nerve ; this in turn by the brain ; and 
the brain in turn by the whole vital system : for man is a unit, and 
the emanations of the optic nerve thus represent the human micro- 
cosm as a totality of thought, temperament, and character. And 


as nervous systems are transmitted by heredity, these emanations. 


report the man’s ancestral history as well.” 

“Do you ever,” I inquired, with unpardonable flippancy, “con- 
sider the beam that is in your own eye?” 

He looked at me a moment with compassion, and proceeded : 

«You see at once that by a proper use of the reflected ray you 
can read the ancestry, the thoughts, and the true moods of men as 
easily as you can determine by reflected light the constituents 
of the watery vapor of the planet Mars. You think this a mere 
theory? Now for the proofs in practice. I have passed the last 
seven years of my life in testing beams from the human eye. I 
began at the beginning, with those reflected from the retina of a 
child of six months—a child as nearly angelic as possible. I easily 
followed this up with tests of many kinds. You will not be sur- 
prised to learn that I caught a reflection from the haggard eyes of 
Guiteau as he stood upon the scaffold. The results of my process 
are remarkable for their precision. I have catalogued them. . My 
instrument records by peculiar lines on the spectrum the mental 
and moral states and history of the subject with absolute accuracy. 
The infant just mentioned lay smiling in its mother’s arms, with its 
lips still wet with milk. I found its line to be of a rosy hue; and 
of the same form, substantially, as that given when the ray is passed 
through an infusion of white violets. I never found this line but 


in two other subjects. One was a young girl of New Orleans, the 
other was the late Peter Cooper. 
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“T met a prominent banker last winter, and was much impressed 
by his noble countenance and lofty sentiments. He was addressing 
a congregation of Sunday-school children, and beseeching them to 
seek the paths of virtue and flee from the wrath tocome. I applied 
my test and recognized him as a thief of long descent. There were 
indications in his circulation of what I call the blood of Barabbas, 
Somewhat startled, I was next day reassured by learning that he 
had fled from the wrath to come by going to Canada. 

“ Allusion was made a moment ago to my suit. It is a divorce 
suit. Eight years ago I met a girl of nineteen years, who had just 
been graduated with great distinction from a female college in 
Massachusetts. She was very bright and beautiful, and, in the 
somewhat inexact language of common life, I fell deeply in love 
with-her. It was evident to me on high scientific grounds that 
she was just the person to be my wife. She was my junior by 
thirty years. My good aunt, who is a somewhat massive and posi- 
tive person, opposed the marriage on this ground, protesting that 
it was not suitable. It goes without saying that the opposition was 
useless. The marriage took place. So far as could be determined 
by the imperfect tests then at my command, my wife and I were 
very happy. What lovely eyes she had, like those of a Gordon set- 
ter, so tender and true! And what an artistic temperament! She 
could positively make music on so wooden a thing as a piano. 
And she had in perfection the gift of sympathy. She wept when 
I left her for a day, and when I returned her face grew radiant. 
For three gay years I was deluded by these superficial signs, and 
believed her to be wisdom and charity and truthfulness incarnate, 
and I gave her the pet name of Penelope. My aunt declared that 
I behaved like an idiot; that such idolatry was sinful, and would 
doubtless be punished by a kind Providence. I finally replied that, 
my great invention being now perfected, it should be applied to 
my wife, and my aunt would see how profoundly she was mis- 
taken, and how solid were the foundations of my conjugal joy. I 
caught a ray from Penelope’s eye one evening as she sat under the 
electric light at the opera, a vision of loveliness, surrounded by 
gilded youth, by Tom, and Dick, and Harry, who formed the bril- 
liant frame of a beautiful picture. 

‘Great Heaven!—or, rather, Great Pan!—or Great Persistent 
Force! As the reflected beam cast its bands upon the spectrum 
field, I was thunderstruck. The lines were something frightful in 
their utter depravity. ‘They displayed the mendacity of Sapphira 
coupled with the dramatic power of Rachel, They reported a 
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lineage replete with colonial tramps. I could discern the psychical 
contributions of one ancestor who had been a Nantucket pirate, and 
of another who had perished of New England rum. I read her 
soul like an open book, and it was like one of the books of Zola. 
Proceeding with my experiments at home, I discovered some of the 
same bands in the spectra of the housemaid and the cook. My 
wife had manifestly chosen these menials by that process of natural 
selection by which like gravitates to like. I found myself impli- 
cated in a network of possible crime woven by the skilful hand 
of the artist whom I had married. Penelope was a deft weaver. 
Could I live any longer in such a sphere, with such a monster ? 

“T drove her from the house, and my aunt resumed control of 
my domestic affairs. In the State in which we were domiciled the 
statute, with wise liberality, provides that married persons may 
reciprocally claim an absolute divorce on account of any facts which 
render their living together insupportable. I sued for such a 
divorce. My wife left the State and made no defence. She dis- 
dained to make any, and thus, as my aunt justly remarked, added 
pride to her other: sins. But even then I was required to make 
some proof of my allegations. A being called an attorney ad hoc, 
a kind of advocatus diaboli, was appointed to represent the absent 
defendant, and he opposed me with the narrow-minded vigor of a 
young lawyer. I brought my instrument and its results into court, 
and demonstrated my case. You will hardly believe it, but it isa 
fact that the judge decided the cause against me. I took an appeal, 
and that appeal is still pending. We are obliged to be very patient 
with such owls as roost upon the Bench, and adjudicate the great 
questions of our life. I am a very patient person, and I am wait- 
ing here most quietly, as you see, for a decision. I am not un- 
happy. Nature and Science reinforce me. I have every day a 
certain exaltation which is equivalent to joy. A young doctor who 
is passing the summer at this establishment pretends that this 
periodic feeling portends a disease which he calls general paralysis. 
But he is a wretched quack, and will never know what it is to live 
in any lofty sense. He thinks, and you think, perhaps, that I am 
a miserable invalid. On the contrary, I am very strong. You 
should see me handle the great dumb-bells in yonder gymnasium. 
And my spectroscope is a means of frequent pleasure. In the 
moments of exaltation to which I have alluded—and I may say 
that I feel one approaching now—I detect with wonderful ease the 
true character of those I meet. They are mostly villains, I see 
one now—” 
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With that my new acquaintance rushed at me with a violence as 
sudden as it was disagreeable, and clutched me by the throat with 
a yell that would have done credit to the greatest of the Senecas. 
There could be no doubt that the moment of exaltation had arrived. 
What might have been the result of this abrupt attempt to test the 
output of my optic nerve it is impossible to say, for the next 
moment a muscular man stepped up and led the scientist away, at 
the same time remarking in a tone of mild reproof: 

‘« Strangers are not admitted to the grounds of the Institution 
without written permission.” 

And as they moved away, a very beautiful lady, whose eyes in- 
deed resembled those of a Gordon setter, followed them watchfully, 
though afar off; and I saw her face as it had been the face of a 
Guardian Angel. 

Wirt Howe. 

New ORLEANS, La. 


SHOW US WHAT YOU ARE. 


Do it now! Begin! Begin! You 
‘*Mean to.” That won’t take you far ; 
If the thing is there and in you, 
Show us what you are! 


Future statesman, preacher, poet, 
Playwright, leader of the bar—- 

You may, but we do not, know it. 
Show us what you are ! 


Leave off dreaming, ‘‘if” and ‘‘ and”-ing, 
Gazing at a distant star; 

The world’s not waiting while you’re standing; 
Show us what you are! 


Set your lofty genius working ; 
Take a task, to make or mar; 

Fame nor wealth are won by shirking ; 
Show us what you are! 


If you’re abler, nobler, stronger 
Than the rest of us by far, 
Don’t just think so any longer ; 
Show us what you are! 
ARTHUR GUNDRY, 
Orrawa, CaNaDA, 
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THOUGHTS ON MATTERS LYRIC AND DRAMATIC. 


REVOLUTION, like Evolution, is a law of nature. Everything 
moves in circles, “and the last shall be first, and the first last,” 
while the world endures. As art is nature dressed down and 
trimmed, so the law obtains in the cultivated gardens of poetry, 
music, and the drama as in the wilds and forests of the universal 
mother-nature. 

We have had two striking instances of this lately. Two power- 
ful factors in our civilization have been cast down from their high 
estate to give place to others which have been for a time held in 
contempt. A party in politics, which seemed firmly fixed at the 
zenith of power, has slid down to the nadir; and a cult in music 
” that, a few months ago, was, as the laws of the Medes and Persians, 
unshakable, has toppled over and lies low, ‘‘ with none so poor to 
do it reverence.” 

With the politics I have nothing to do, save as a corroborative 
instance. With the music I propose to deal, as an example of the 
eternal justice of things, and of the penalty that awaits wrongdoers 
in art as in morals. 

For many years this community had music in its highest phase— 
grand opera—established in comfortable quarters and presented in 
‘symmetrical form. There were such prime donne as La Grange, 
Parodi, Sontag, Frezzolini, Gassier, and Gazzaniga; contralti such 
as Nantier-Didiée, D’Angri, and Adelaide Phillips ; tenori like Salvi 
and Brignoli; baritoni of the calibre of Badiati, Amodio, and Gas- 
* sier; and bassi of the rank of Marini and Susini—great artists 
every one, but with no pretensions tobe rated as stars, which in- 


deed is an impossibility in real opera, as the parts are of equal im- . 


portance, and must be equally filled, or there is no harmony. 

These artists were controlled and conducted by a man whose 
whole soul was in his work—an artist to the tips of his fingers, a 
man whose name was a household word in New York, a capable 
musician, an excellent accompanist, and a good conductor all 
round in his field of labor—opera, for symphony he never touched, 
as being out of his sphere. He minded his own business, and 
therein did well. This man was Max Maretzek, under whose rule 
New York had grand opera in equal—occasionally superior—style 
to that of the great centres of art in Europe, where the state lends 
a helping hand to the impresario, 
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But Maretzek’s life was passed in striving against the cheese-par- 
ing meanness of a commercial community. ‘The stockholders of 
the Astor Place Opera House first, and of the Academy of Music 
next, were skinflints who wanted the best things of the earth at 
“ popular prices,” and got them too, till Maretzek, wearied with the 
contest, retired from the field, and left the way open to adven- 
turers. 

Then came Mapleson and the star system, and with it the down- 
fall of opera in Italian. 

Then arose another cult—opera in German, a tongue which in 
its very nature is opposed to vocal music, inasmuch as it is choked 
by gutturals and dulled by imperfect vowel sounds. 

But German singers were cheap, and the plutocrats could have 
all the prestige and grandeur of opera at prices to suit the narrow- 
ness of their souls. They could have boxes wherein to display 
their daughters and their diamonds, and music the clamor of which 
sheltered the chatter about stocks and the babble about bonnets 
that passes for conversation with such people; and so opera in Ital- 
ian, the tongue of the singer, died, and opera in German, the tongue 
of the metaphysician, usurped the vacant stage. 

Bel canto was deposed, and leit motif reigned in his stead. 

The novelty “caught on,” to use the slang phrase of the show- 
man. The weird magnificence of the Wagnerian musik-drama 
—for even Wagner did not dare to call it ‘‘opera”—spread out its 
gorgeous pictures of gods, heroes, and courts in all the glitter of 
spangles, glinting of armor, and gleaming of falchions, so that the 
eye was dazzled with the show. 

The rising winds of the orchestra swept on in torrents of sound, 
behind which the clatter of society talk crackled without stint. 
The vocalists of the new school bellowed and boomed, until the air 
vibrated so fiercely that the sense of pitch was lost, and whether a 
note was sharp or flat made but little difference. 

Volume, not tone, was what the singers aimed at, and the 
hearers applauded. 

This was called declamation, and lecturers spake, and authors 
wrote untiringly, to teach us that true singing consisted in this 
blatant noise, and that the sweet cantilena and mezza voce of the 
defeated Italians were unphilosophical and contemptible. Music 
was reduced to a mathematical problem or a dissolving view. 
Singers were used after the manner of the ancient Greek chorus— 
merely as exponents of the orchestral music: and the audience were 
told that they must look into the intricacy of the counterpoint and 
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the ingenuity of the scoring for the melodies, and pick them out 
for themselves. Opera became a game of hide-and-seek. 

The office of conductor was that of drill-sergeant instead of ac- 
companist. Relentlessly the tyrant beat on, one, two, three, four— 
like the strokes of a trip-hammer, and the wretched singer had to 
follow as best he might. Men filled that post who were by no means 
fitted to conduct opera. The most competent, Herr Seidl, a 
learned musician, had no sympathy with the singers, and in any 
music save that of his master, Wagner, was all at séa. 

Walter Damrosch, the son of his father—and of his father-in-law— 
is alad who dares because of his ignorance, and who holds his position 
by the very sublimity of his—well, I will call it, in kindness, self- 
confidence. Asa conductor, in the true sense of the word, he is a 
nonentity. But, like Captain Killalea, he has a “ pull; ” and whoso 
has a pull in these United States has the one thing needful. 

Established thus, opera in German flourished exceedingly. The 
Germans rallied to its standard as one man, and Wagner was king 
against whom to say a word were /ése-majesté. Besides, there was 
one singer who could declaim in the ‘‘ cyclus” and sing in the old 
repertory both, Lilli Lehmann. Also there was an Alvary, who was 
pleasant to hear ; and both these singers had rank and importance 
enough to enable them to have their own way, and to compel Seidl 
and Damrosch to do their bidding. 

So, for a while, all was well. 

But in an evil hour the management let these singers go—prob- 
ably because of their independence—and replaced them by people 
who, however they might suit provincial German towns, were by no 
means up to the level of a city’s tastes, which had been trained 
by the great artists of former days. Likewise, it was ill-advised 
enough to forsake the school in which these modern singers had 
been brought up, and put them to disadvantage by forcing them 
to appear in pieces that required genuine singing and not mere dec- 
lamation, whereby their deficiencies made themselves known, And 
the incapacity of the conductors was also exposed, as, for instance 
with the ‘‘ Prophéte,” in which opera Mr. Walter Damrosch failed 
utterly to keep the brass band on the stage and the mixed band in 
the orchestra in time together, one being half a beat behind the 
other, to the marring of the general effect. 

So, again, in Beethoven’s “ Fidelio,” the exquisite romance of the 
tenor in the prison scene passed without notice, because Herr 
Seidl kept the tenor Gudehus in fetters, permitting neither accel- 
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erando nor ritardando, but beating the strict time with relentless 
vigor. 

Of course the public would not come to the opera to be bored, 
and at last the stockholders’ eyes were opened to the fact that 
money can be lost with cheap as well as with dear singers, and that 
it would be wise to go back to the well-trodden paths of the good 
old-fashioned grand opera in Italian—in which I wish them all 
success. 

I had occasion lately to call at a down-town theatre ticket-office, 
and was amused to notice that the clerk intuitively reached his 
hand to.certain compartments before a word was spoken. 

For instance, a tall, aristocratic, gray-headed gentleman descended 

the steps ; instinctively the clerk put his hand into the compartment 
marked “ Broadway Theatre,” and was quite ready when the gentle- 
man said: 

“'Two seats for Mr. Booth, please.” 

So, when a fashionable-looking fellow with a large diamond ring 
entered, my friend the clerk said at once : 

** Not a seat left, sir. All sold for the week.” 

‘* But I have not told you what theatre I want them for,” said 
the swell. 

“Qh, Sara Bernhardt, of course,” answered the clerk. “No 
chance, this engagement! ” 

“ For heaven’s sake,” said I, “how do you know what the people 
want ?” 

‘*See it in their faces; I can always tell a Booth man from a 
Casino man or a farce-comedy man just as easy as rolling off a log.” 

What a lesson Sara Bernhardt ought to teach to our so-called 
“star” actresses! What an example of earnest, thorough, consci- 
entious hard work, kept up through success as through preliminary 
struggle, and displayed as well in the gaudy melodrama “Cleo- 
patra” as in the sensational violence of “ La Tosca” and the pathos 
of “La Dame aux Camélias !” 

Never for a moment does she relax her tension, or trust to her 
reputation. She works as if she had her name to make, instead of 
being at the head of her profession. Her soul is in her art ; and so 
it is not the French actress that is before the audience, but the 
“serpent of old Nile,” the impassioned singer, or the “ fallen 
angel ” of the Parisian demi-monde that creeps into our hearts. It 
is not Miss as , but —— herself. 


Frep Lyster. 
New Yorg. 
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POPULAR SCIENCE NOTES. 


IcE AND FIRE. 


Frost and fire-damp still involve dangers against which the 
progress of science has failed to provide any adequate safeguards. 
In latitudes where winter generally comes only in the form of a 
rainy season, an arctic tornado may suddenly turn harbors into ice- 
fields, causing the loss of scores of unprepared vessels; and it is a 
suggestive fact that the worst mining-disasters are due to causes 
which even experts have failed to explain. The portentous explo- 
sion which a few weeks ago turned the Mammoth mine of Pennsyl- 
vania into a tomb of a hundred men and boys can have been caused 
only by an accumulation of inflammable gases; yet the mine had 
been worked for years without the presence of “ fire-damp” being 
so much as suspected. Near Janesville, in the same State, the pick 
of a miner, a week after, tapped an unknown reservoir, and deluged 
the pit, in less than a minute, with nearly a hundred thousand gal- 
lons of water. In an adjoining “gallery” twenty-five men were 
working at the time, and eighteen of them were drowned, though 
they fled instantly on hearing the roar of the approaching flood. 
The vicinity of that subterranean lake had never been suspected; 
springs, indeed, seemed rare in the neighborhood of the mine, and 
the shaft had generally remained so dry that the use of pumps 
appeared superfluous. The miners of the Mammoth colliery were 
so confident of their safety from fire-damp that they had for years 
worked with open lights, and only a few hours before the fatal ex- 
plosion a “ fire-boss,” or official inspector, had visited every gallery 
of the mine. 


FREAKS OF SUICIDE. 


It is a trite saying that in moments of desperation the females 
of our species will dare deeds from which most men would shrink 
with dismay, but a more than usually striking case in point is the 
following report of an Associated Press correspondent at Barry, 
Illinois: ‘‘A young woman was so disgusted by a visit from her 
lover while drunk that she went into her brother’s blacksmith-shop, 
heated an iron red-hot, fitted it into a vise,and then pressed 
against it until it penetrated her body. She will die.” It is true 
that certain poisons, often used for purposes of self-destruction, 
secomnlish their work only after worse tortnres than could possj- 
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bly be caused by an impalement on a red-hot skewer, but the first 
act, at least, of the fatal deed involves no special difficulty, arsenic, 
for instance, being almost as tasteless as powdered chalk. 


ABNORMAL DARKNESS. 


On the morning of January 7th, 1891, a gang of laborers on a 
railway track near Veadikafkass, Russian Caucasus, were obliged 
to discontinue their work because the gloom of the murky fore- 
noon increased to something like total darkness. Fearing an earth- 
quake or a cloudburst, they hurried to their camp and did not ven- 
ture to leave the shelter of their cabins before the next morning, 
though on the afternoon of the abnormal day the lowering clouds 
had begun to clear away. The phenomenon seems to have been 
observed at several other points of the railway line, and recalls the 
analogous case of May 19th, 1780, when the light of the noonday 
sun, throughout southern New England, was eclipsed to sucha de- 
gree that only the faint outlines of trees and buildings could be dis- 
tinguished at a distance of fifty paces. In several villages of west- 
ern Massachusetts the darkness was so nearly complete that birds 
went to roost, and scores of men prayed and groaned in nameless 
terror, thinking an earthquake near at hand, if net the day of 
judgment. Some contemporary writers describe the episode as a 
“ fifty hours’ night” (from the evening of May 18th to the morning 
of the 20th) ; and among the many fanciful explanations the most 
plausible seems that which ascribes the eclipse to a drift of vol- 
canic ash-clouds. An even more protracted darkness which 
alarmed the southern West Indies in the summer of 1812 was 
traced to a cinder-shower from the volcano of St. Vincent. 


CONTRASTING TASTES. 


European travellers have more than once expressed their surprise 
at the carelessness—not to say recklessness—of our countrymen in 
choosing the names of their settlements, some of which seemed to 
have been positively handicapped by extravagant cacophony of 
nomenclature. Investigation might, however, have revealed the 
still more surprising fact that some of those names have not been 
chosen without due deliberation. Such names as Oshkosh and 
Kankakee were perhaps unavoidably inherited from the aboriginal 
population, but, after a formal debate, the legislature of Arkansas 
decided that the name of their State must hereafter be written and 
pronounced “Arkansaw,” with the accent on the first syllable. 
One of the prettiest synonyms of Alps. or White Mountains, is per- 
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haps the Cherokee word “ Unaka,” formerly applied to the main 
‘range of the western Alleghanies. The citizens of a new commu- 
nity in the highlands of that range have, however, decided that 
their district shall be known as “‘ Unicoi County.” 


BIOGRAPHICAL FICTIONs. 


The practice of publishing ethical romances in the form of biog- 
raphies is almost as old as the art of writing. The ‘Cyropedia” 
of Xenophon, for instance, is nothing but a treatise on educational 
reform; just as dozens of monkish biographies expressed merely the 
moral ideals of their writers. But it seems difficult to understand 
what moral or even diplomatic purpose Prince Talleyrand can 
have proposed to attain by writing his political memoirs or by post- 
poning their publication for only half a hundred years. A post- 
ponement of three or four centuries might have subserved the pur- 
pose of at least partly obliterating the proof of his reckless fictions, 
but in the year 1891 those proofs can be found in dozens of unfor- 
gotten and undisputed memoirs, those of Daru, for instance, or the 
autobiography of the poet Goethe. In describing his interview with 
the victor of Jena the great poet records a conversation of fifteen 
or twenty minutes, during which Napoleon gave abundant proof 
that the penetrative force of his genius was not limited to political 
problems. The poet, still smarting under the blows that seemed 
to seal the fate of his native land, answered shrewdly, but withal 
with a cold reserve. Talleyrand’s account of the same conversa- 
tion characterizes the poet as an abject sycophant, and the emperor 
as a retailer of vulgar platitudes. In rattling off a medley of silly 
criticisms on tragedies in general and German tragedians in particu- 
lar, he mentions Schiller, for instance, as a writer of dramas just 
fit for the boulevards. Goethe distinctly states that Talleyrand 
left the room soon after he (Goethe) had been ushered into the 
presence of the emperor; and there seems no doubt that, with the 
exception of one or two sentences, the entire account of the inter- 
view is the product of an audacious, but not very plausible, imagi- 
nation. 


WEIGHT-MEASURES. 


M. Arnaud, a member of the Antwerp Chamber of Commerce, 
proposes an international convention for the adoption of weight- 
standards. “The universal adoption of the metrical system,” he 
says, “seems to be unavoidably reserved for future generations, 
but, in the meantime, we might certainly consent to avail ourselves 
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of a measuring-method which alone of dozens gives any guarantee 
of accuracy and fairness.” If all sorts of produce were sold by 
weight, he thinks, apple-barrels would not vary in capacity from 
two to four bushels, nor eggs from bantam-spawn to the best efforts 
of a painstaking shanghai. 


ZOOLOGICAL STATISTICS. 


Naturalists recognize a certain number of what we might call ~ 


zoological centres of population, and it seems strange how com- 
pletely a narrow marine channel has often prevented the four- 
footed natives of such regions from colonizing a neighboring con- 
tinent. Asia, for instance, at one point almost touches the archi- 
pelago of the Sunda Islands, which seem to form a series of 
stepping-stones to the Australian mainland, yet the zoological con- 
trast between Labrador and Brazil is not greater than that between 
Hindostan and Australia. From such centres of distribution as 
Burmah and Bengal a hundred different mammals have spread 
north and west, but only three of them, a wild dog and two species 
of rodents, succeeded in making their way to the land of the 
kangaroo. 


THE LYMPH CONTROVERSY. 


If Dr. Koch’s remedy is simply a faith-cure, the saving faith of 
our countrymen must exceed that of French and Russian patients. 
Several cures are reported from New York and Baltimore; 
while in Paris, Warsaw, and St. Petersburg a number of inocu- 
lated consumptives have died of blood-poisoning. Dr. Virchow, 
the greatest pathologist of his native land, maintains that the anti- 
microbe lymph is an antidote of the kind surpassing the viru- 
lence of the evil, and it should be borne in mind that many of the 
alleged cures may be only temporary changes in the site of the af- 
fection. For similar reasons the symptoms of pulmonary consump- 
tion are apt to abate during an attack of measles or of scarlet-fever, 
but after the crisis of those affections is passed, the chronic dis- 
order resumes its sway, and may, after all, cause the death of the 
patient. 


WINTER PHENOMENA. 


The polar tornado that crossed the Alps during the first week of 
February seems to have effected a permanent change in the thermal 
condition of the Mediterranean peninsulas, and severe frosts con- 
tinue to be reported from Italy and southern Spain. In southern- 
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most Russia the abnormal'frosts have achieved a feat unparalleled in 
the meteorological history of the last 120 years, viz., the bridging of 
the Sea of Azov, where ice-blockades occur on an average only once in 
thirty years, and as a rule are confined to the harbors of the north- 


east coast. 


L. OSwap. 
Crncrnnatt, O, 
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THE EXPERIENCE OF SAN DOMINGO. 


THERE is no limit to the application of any good principle or rule 
of action. The theory of Protection as applied by a nation to its 
own industrial interests is that foreign competition shall be ex- 
cluded, so that home labor may be properly compensated. It is 
not the design of the writer to argue the question whether this is 
or is not a theory that can be put into practice with satisfactory 
results to the nation which makes the attempt. No question of 
modern political economy has been more argued, and few questions 
are to-day farther from ultimate adjudication. 

If the principle is sound, we ought not to depend upon foreign 
countries for anything. In the United States we can raise pine- 
apples, bananas, coffee, spices, and tea. Why then should we im- 
port them? We have plenty of fertile soil, and by erecting glass- 
houses we can raise all these tropical products. The process will be 
costly, but it will give employment to glass-workers, builders, and 
laborers. Pineapples would be a dollar apiece and coffee a dollar 
a pound; granted: but the pineapple and coffee producers would 
have just so much more money to spend among their own country- 
men. We should thus avoid sending bullion to Brazil and Porto 
Rico. The principle applies as well to pineapples and coffee as to 
tin-plate and broadcloth. Why not be consistent and apply it to 
all foreign productions, out-McKinley McKinley himself, and thus 
become the most prosperous nation of home-producers and home- 
consumers that ever was? 

This might be styled Protection run mad; and there is now one 
nation on the planet that furnishes a practical exemplification of 
this. No foreign product is permitted to enter the Republic of San 
Domingo unless it pays the government a duty equal to or greater 
than its market price at the port of shipment. I passed a winter 
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in San Domingo, and witnessed the results of this species of states- 
manship. 

The reader must understand that the fertility of the West India 
Islands, as regards food-products, has been greatly and persistently 
misstated by writers, whether historians or tourists. Sir Archibald 
Alison, in the fourth volume of his “ History of Europe,” says that 
on the shores of the Caribbean Sea the vine grows spontaneously 
down to the water’s edge, and huge clusters of ripe grapes are 
moistened by the dashing surf. Also, that the natives are not 
obliged to labor in order to procure food, but that when they are 
hungry they need gnly pluck wild bread-fruit and bananas. 

There is only cabicblaities to these assertions, and that is that 
they are totally false. Grapes refuse to grow in the Antilles except 
in very mountainous localities; there is hardly any bread-fruit at 
all; and the banana demands constant replacement and cultivation. 
The natives, when deprived of the flour and the potato imported 
from temperate latitudes, are obliged to live on wild-hog flesh, 
plantains, and ground yuca root; and they “look it.” They are 
meagre as to muscle, stunted as to size, bloodless and sallow as to 
complexion. An intelligent sugar-planter of the south coast, near 
the city of San Domingo, said to me: “If this island were shut off 
from importations of food-products for two months, a quarter of its 
population would starve to death!” 

The necessaries of life, which the Dominicans must have, are 
lard, rice, flour, corn-meal, and potatoes. ‘They cannot produce 
any of these, except one crop of potatoes from foreign tubers. 
Their own tubers refuse to fructify. Therefore a paternal govern- 
ment imposes duties to this effect: on lard, 12 cents a pound; on 
rice, 4 cents; on flour, corn-meal, and potatoes, from $5 to $10 a 
barrel. The consumer therefore pays 30 cents a pound for lard, 
8 cents for rice, $15 a barrel for flour and potatoes, and for a few 
pounds of flour, 10 cents a pound. Other adjuncts of the table 
are raised in price in the same proportion. For cheese you pay 40 
cents a pound; for ham, 40 cents; for a can of tomatoes, 35 to 40 
cents. Textile fabrics are enormously taxed. For a yard of ordi- 
nary calico you pay 20 cents. You must pay a dollar a yard for 
« light flannel. And since, according to McKinley, a cheap coat 
makes a cheap man, the Dominican. avoids this sad result by 
dispensing with coats, except when he goes to mass or to a funeral. 

To prevent smuggling, the coast is lined with custom-house 
officers, who are equally alert to prevent foreign goods from coming 
in without paying import duties, and Dominican goods from going 
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out without paying export duties, For this republic acts on the 
principle that it is a poor rule that doesn’t work both ways, and © 
punishes the consumer and the producer alike. Sugar pays $5 a 
ton to get owt: flour pays $50 a ton, or more, to get in. Nearly . 
every native-born Dominican citizen is a government officer or a 
priest. Every shopkeeper pays a large license-fee for the privilege 
of buying and selling. The tourist must stop every few miles at a 
“Gefatura Comunal,” and pay a dollar to have his passport viséd. 

I paid thirty dollars to be transported forty miles in a vehicle 
which, horses and all, would not have sold for more than fifty 
dollars in New York City. 

And still, with all this protection, neither manufactures nor 
agriculture thrive in San Domingo. They make no progress, and 
can hardly be said to exist at all. On the entire south coast, from 
Azua to Macoris, you will not find a plough except on the sugar . 
estates managed by Yankee planters. The natives live in huts, and 
subsist on yuca-root ground up in the hollow of a stump, and dried 
into thin disks by the sun. They go about almost naked. Foreign- 
ers would gladly sell them calicoes and jeans at 5 cents or 10 cents 
a yard, but a protectionist and paternal government steps in and 
says, pay 20 cents or 50 cents, or go without. Jay Gould says: 
“Tf you can’t afford two suits of clothes, content yourself with one 
suit.” The Dominican high-tariff office-holder improves on this, 
and says: “If you can’t afford one suit, go without any.” Itisa 
matter of regret to such a politician that Nature cannot be taxed 
for giving a citizen the clothing of his skin ! 

Here is a lovely island: diversified as to its surface with noble 
mountains, beautiful, fertile valleys, superb forests, and clear, cool 
streams; capable of yielding untold quantities of sugar, coffee, 
cocoa, tobacco, oranges, and logwood—for all of which the northern 
nations are stretching out their hands; having a climate in which 
the northern man can labor six hours a day and the negro ten; 
within ten days’ sail and six days’ steaming of the ports of the 
fortieth parallel of the United States, and thirty days’ sail from 
Liverpool and Hamburg ; possessing immense natural advantages 
in the direction of wealth,—and yet at the present hour destitute, 
naked, and half-starved. On a surface nearly as large as the State 
of New York, there is only a population of 200,000. Emigration 
refuses to flow thither. To all appearances the country has no 
future. How much of this is due to governmental “ protection run 
mad”? CHAMPION BISSELL. 

New Yor. 
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CLEVELAND'S LETTER. 


Ir is perfectly safe to say that, under the circumstances, there 
was but one man in the country who would have written it. Mr. 
Cleveland was in private life, a candidate for no public station, and 
under no obligation to take ground upon the dive issue or any 
other mooted question. The ordinary politician, under such con- 
ditions, would have been as dumb as an oyster. But Mr. Cleveland 
spoke, and spoke emphatically. He spoke in the face of opposition, 
and at the cost of no small personal sacrifice. And why? There 
is no evidence that it was done in a spirit of bravado, but quite the 
contrary. He did it, it is clear, not simply because it was a brave 
thing to do, but because it was the right thing to do. Important 
interests were at stake, and the time come for his voice to be 
heard. The interests involved were not his own—for those the 
contingencies of his action show he set aside—but those of the 
Democratic party. 

The Democratic party had reached a crisis in its affairs. It was 
in great danger. It was in danger of committing a monumental 
blunder. With an issue before it upon which it was a unit, and 
promising absolute success, certain of its leaders wanted to turn it 
aside and drive it upon an issue that was almost certain to divide 
and wreck it. It was like a ship at sea, with a straight and open 
channel before it, but with a rock in the offing, and some of the 
pilots in charge wishing to steer it directly at the rock. There is no 
question but that the Republicans have been only too anxious to 
have the Democrats abandon tariff reform as their central idea, and 
take up the irritating and distracting question of silver coinage in- 
stead, and we can easily see how their shrewder managers in Con- 
gress have shaped the measure in that body so as to have it operate 
asa trap. “Come into my silver parlor” is what the Republican 
spiders have been singing most seductively to Democratic flies, and 
not a few of the latter have been ready and eager to accept the in- 
vitation. Such was the situation when Mr. Cleveland spoke, and 
the significance, if not the intent, of his utterance was clear enough. 
The effect of his letter has been to ¢all a halt = unmistakable 
demoralization in more than one division of the Democratic army. 
The warning was most timely, and the Democrat who takes offence, 
whatever his own views of the silver problem, shows little apprecia- 
tion of the best of motives and the wisest of counsels. 

There is but one issue upon which the Democracy can reasonably 
hope to win in the next Presidential contest, and that is the issue 
of tariff reduction. It must win as the advocate of cheaper neces- 
sities and lower taxes. As soon as it leaves that solid ground, it 
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is among the quicksands. To abandon it would be not merely to 
invite defeat, but to deserve it. It would be the abandonment of 
the distinctive principle for which the Democracy has all alon 
contended--the principle that calls for an equal distribution o 
burdens and favors, and opposes all monopoly. For our own part, 
we are as much opposed to taxing the general public to make mil- 
lionaires of silver miners as we are to make millionaires of trust- 
bound manufacturers. All subsidies are anti-Democratic, and it 
doesn’t matter whether they are paid under the McKinley bill to 
the makers of barbed-wire fence and binder twine, under a shipping 
bill to American merchantmen, or under a free-coinage act to the 
producers of silver bullion. We are not averse to an increased cur- 
rency by any means, nor do we understand Grover Cleveland to be; 
but there are other ways of enlarging the circulating medium than 
by making the people of this country pay out of their national 
treasury one hundred cents in gold, or its equivalent, for eighty 
cents’ worth of silver, that a lot of mine owners in Nevada or Colo- 
rado, or a lot of speculators in Wall Street who have purchased and 
stored away ton upon ton of the white metal, may have the twenty 
cents of difference for clear profit. There is no greater misrepre- 
sentation than to quote Wall Street as opposed to free silver coinage 
—as being made up exclusively of what are known as “ gold bugs.” 
It has been the very heart and soul of the silver speculation. In 
anticipation of legislation favoring silver, it went into the market 
and made enormous purchases, and all along has furnished a large 
share of the inspiration looking to that sort of legislation. It has 
a vastly larger vested interest in silver than any other locality. In 
its two stock exchanges not only are the stocks of silver mines 
dealt in every day to the extent of thousands of shares, but the 
metal itself is bought and sold to the value of millions. The own- 
ers are Wall Street men. It is a curious circumstance that almost 
within a stone’s throw of Mr. Cleveland’s home in the city of New 
York are the residences of some of the largest silver-mine owners in 
America. While the mercantile and general business interests of 
the metropolis are adverse to the proposed silver legislation, if the 
decision were left to what is known as its gambling element the 
vote would be unanimously in favor of free coinage. ‘That element 
is in favor of any change radically affecting values. And what is 
true of New York is true the country over. It is the dissatisfied 
and restless element, made up largely of the debtor class, of course, 
that wants a change in the currency, hoping that in some way it 
may be benefited by what injures others. _ 

here is distress enough in our country, heaven knows, from 
scarcity of money ; but it is not owing to the character of our cur- 
rency, which was never sounder and safer than now, but to its un- 
equal and inequitable distribution, due largely to unfair and unwise 
legislation. A few men have a great deal more than their reason- 
able share, while many others have not enough to provide the actual 
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necessaries of life. Increasing the volume of currency or changing 
its character would not help the matter in the least, as long as the 
causes that produce an unrighteous division remain. How much 
better off would the masses be with more money in the land if the 
millionaires are to have it? It is the system of laws that fosters 
monopoly, and under which the giant trusts have grown and flour- 
ish, that we need to get rid of, if the poor in purse are to have 
relief. Give every man his share under a system that would treat 
all interests alike, discriminating in favor of none, and there is 
plenty of money to go round. 
With the a! saree just enunciated in view, it is easy enough 
e true policy of the Democratic party in the present 
crisis. What has it to gain by abandoning its time-honored and 
time-tested principles, for the sake of securing the support of a few 
mining camps that have no business to be in the Union as States, 
especially if their favor is to be won by the loss of such com- 
monwealths as New York and New Jersey and Connecticut and 
Massachusetts? What has it to gain by throwing over such leaders 
as Grover Cleveland, and substituting for them the concocters of 
untried and doubtful theories, or time-serving politicians who are 
ready to make compasses of themselves in trying to straddle the 
gulf that separates the “gold-bugs” on the one hand from the 
“stump-tails” on the other? There is undoubtedly a great deal 
of misconception as to the extent of the division of Democrats on 
the currency question. We do not believe that the South, with 
not so much as a third-class silver mine in its whole territory, is so 
infused with the new doctrine of finance that it is prepared to sur- 
render unconditionally to the speculators of the Rocky Mountains 
or the gamblers of Wall Street. And what is true of the South is 
true of most of the great West. Both sect‘ons are at heart un- 
changed, and all that is needed to dissipate the infatuation to 
which they have for the time partially yielded is that it should be 
boldly met by some one having the ability and the authority to 
speak in the name of the Democracy of the past as well as of the 
present. That service has been performed by Grover Cleveland, 
and the time is not far distant when Democrats generally will 
honor him the more for the consistency and courage he has shown 
in a trying hour. 
Yes, but all the Democratic United States Senators are against 
him. Well, if anything were needed to strengthen him with the 
lain and honest common people it would be their — 
here are no public men among us so out of touch with the masses 
aus our United States Senators. As BELFoRD’s has repeatedly 
shown, they belong to a department which is practically antagonistic 
to our democratic system, and which ought never to have existed. 
And besides, it is no secret that when Grover Cleveland was Presi- 
dent he was no favorite with United States Senators of either party. 
He did not yield his prerogatives to them, and it is a well-under- 
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stood fact that every six-year Senator thinks he is a bigger man 
than a four-year President. An antagonism that emanates from 
our “ House of Lords” will count for just what it is worth, and no 
more. The common-sense of the masses will take care of all that. 


SUBSIDIES. 


Having declared commercial war against every nation on the 
lobe by the McKinley attack upon international trade, and having 
y navigation laws and rapacious tariffs driven our mercantile fleet 

from the ocean as effectually as fifty Alabamas could have done it, 
the Republicans in Congress vehemently demanded subsidies for 
ships, in the name and in the interest of “commerce.” ‘This curi- 
ous counterplot will excite the wonder of the next generation. 
Having crippled our “commerce” by one system of unjust and 
onerous taxation, they pretended that they could restore it by an- 
other. Rarely has the werld beheld such a solecism in politics as 
our discordant legislation against commerce and in favor of ships. 

To emphasize this folly, the men who by the McKinley bill had 
put legislative obstacles into every American harbor, figuratively 
speaking—sunken barges, dangerous reefs, and impassable sand- 
bars—to hinder ships, actually Re Pago millions of dollars to 
remove the physical obstacles which did the same thing. The pass- 
age of Subsidy bills and River and Harbor bills is a confession 
that “commerce” is a beneficial thing—so desirable, indeed, 
that good policy requires us to buy it, and pay for it out of the 
public taxes. This concession to the pbs of commerce gives 
up the Protection principle, which in thought and action has 
always been hostile to international trade. 

What use can any people have for ships and a protective tariff 
too? Ships and tariffs are enemies that never can be reconciled. 
Nations that fetter their own commerce by protective tariffs have 
no use for ships except as pa and every ship floated by 
subsidy is a toy ship. It may be a beautiful thing to look at as it 
sails upon the sea, Pat to the amount of the subsidy it lives on it is 
a toy ship. It may serve post-office purposes, but the mail requires 
only a small corner in it, and no nation has money enough to build 
ships or hire them simply to carry the mails. “Certainly not,” say 
the subsidy statesmen ; ‘‘ but we propose to use them in our export 
trade.” Very well, but by the correlation of economic forces ex- 
ports must be sustained by imports, or perish. A ship that merely 
carries merchandise away and brings none back, is a toy ship. Ships 
must make a profit both ways, otherwise no subsidy can keep them 
on the sea. 

Ships need freedom, not subsidies. Our merchant fleet perishing 
of dry-rot under the patronage of protection is proof of that. 
Equally strong as evidence is the dha of the British mercantile 
navy under the opposite policy. While ours has dwindled away to 
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littleness, that of England has grown to greatness. We have about 
56 steamships engaged in international trade ; while Great Britain 
has 5,585, Our tonnage employed in foreign commerce under the 
protection of navigation laws and tariffs amounts to 158,000 tons ; 
while that of England under absolute freedom amounts to 7,641,- 
000 tons. This, too, with all the advantages of larger population, 
greater extent of sea-coast, better opportunities for building ships 
and sailing them, to say nothing of our continental vastness and 
more productive land. 

It was claimed by ignorant men in Congress—and they were very 
abundant last session—that this great superiority of England is due 
to liberal subsidies given by the British Government, under the 
pretence of paying ships for carrying the mails ; but this is an inex- 
cusable mistake, as the figures prove. England, sending letters to 
nearly every port in the world, pays to her merchant ships only 
$4,500,000 for all purposes—postal services and all. Deducting 
from that sum the cost of carrying the mails, even at the lowest 
possible figure, and very little is left to subsidize a fleet with a ton- 
nage amounting to 7,600,000 tons. Those figures easily refute the 
- statement that England maintains her splendid mercantile fleet by 
subsidies Prensa as payments for carrying the mail. 

There is good instruction in the fact that less than fifty years 
ago English politicians, and even statesmen of the Peel. | biad- 
stone rank, believed as firmly in the Protective Tariff and the Navi- 
gation laws as Major McKinley does aa Even after the pass- 
age of the Free Trade measures in 1846 the Navigation laws were 
held to be infallible as a scientific exception to the Free Trade prin- 
ciple, because Adam Smith had said so. ‘‘ Although passed in a 
spirit of animosity towards Holland,” he said, “they are as wise as 
if they had all been dictated by the most deliberate wisdom.” 
They also had the advantage of a patriotic name, and this is more 

tent sometimes than reason, fact, or principle. The Navigation 
leas were the “Charta Maritima” of Old England, the “nursery ” 
of the British Navy. This nonsense canonized the law, and to 
meddle with it was an act of sacrilege, a profanation of the ark. 
Men who had supported the Free-Trade measures came under the 
spell of “ Charta Maritima,” and all interference with the 
“ Act of Navigation ”—an act which remains in the statutes of the 
bso States very nearly as it was framed and passed by Crom- 
well, 
Unfortunately the Navigation Laws were inconsistent with the 
Free-Trade principle adopted in 1846. Either Free Trade or the 
Navigation Act must be abandoned; the harmony of laws required 
this; so in 1850, not without misgivings and forebodings, it was 
decided that “ Charta Maritima” must give way to the new policy 
of commercial freedom. Tory soothsayers croaked prophecies of 
coming evil with all the solemn confidenceof Dick Deadeye. They 
predicted the extinction of the British mercantile marine, and the 
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consequent ruin and decay of the Royal Navy, because, the “ nurs- 
ery” for seamen being closed, there would be no sailors to man the 
royal fleet in time of war. ” : 
Among all the prophets of disaster, Blackwood’s Magazine most 
nearly resembled Deadeye in its manner of portentous warning. 
Here is a specimen of its prophecies: “ It is evident that the de- 
cline of British shipping will be so rapid under Free Trade in 


ships that the time is not far distant when the foreign tonnage em- - 


nloyed in conducting our trade will be superior in amount to the 

ritish.” Lest this foreboding might appear too indefinite and un- 
certain, the time of retribution was thus ironically foretold: ‘In 
all probability in six or seven years that desirable consummation 
will be effected.” 

Well, forty-one years have passed, and how stands the account 
between the prophecy and the experiment? In 1849 the total 
tonnage of Great Britain was 3,096,342 tons; in 1889 it was 7,641,- 
154 tons. In 1849 the number of sailors in the “nursery” was 
152,611; in 1889 it was 230,263, and seamen’s wages had increased 
in proportion. In 1850 the total tonnage of vessels entered and 
cleared in the United Kingdom was 14,505,064 tons, of which 
9,442,554 tons were British, and 5,062,520 tons foreign ships. In 
the United States the total tonnage of vessels entered and cleared 
in American ports was 8,709,641 tons, of which 5,205,804 tons were 
American, and only 3,503,837 tons were foreign. In 1889 the total 
tonnage of vessels entered and cleared in the Tnited Kingdom was 
71,889,895 tons, of which 52,469,654 tons were British; while the 
foreign tonnage of vessels entered and cleared in the United King- 
dom was 19,420,241 tons. But in the United States, while in 1889 
the total tonnage entered and cleared in American ports had in- 
creased to 32,295,266 tons, the American tonnage had only in- 
creased to 7,712,279 tons, notwithstanding the enormous growth 
and development of the United States in forty years. 

These figures present an object-lesson easy to be understood ; 
they show how feeble is the device of subsidies to help us in the 
competition with England on thesea. We must subsidize about two 
thousand ships, each of two thousand five hundred tons burthen, 
before we can equalize the mercantile fleets of the two nations, and 
even then we could not compete with Great Britain for the job of 
carrying our own products across the sea, without repealing our 

rotective laws re making our own ships as free as the ships of 
ngland. 


PASSING NOTES. 


WHATEVER may be said about the deterioration of Americans in 
other respects, and especially as concerns our public men, it must 
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be admitted that we are improving in the art of letter-writing. The 


letter of Grover Cleveland on the Silver question—about which, as: 


it is elsewhere fully discussed in this number of BELFoRD’s, nothing 
need here be further said—and that of Henry Watterson to Governor 
Hill are models in their _ They are brief while comprehensive, 
and courteous while decidedly pointed. Their effectiveness was, in 
both cases, proved by the sensation they created. We predict that 
Grover’s epistle to the Democrats will be canonized at no very dis- 
tant day. The Watterson document seems not to have been exactly 
relished by the principal party addressed, but then it was hugely 
enjoyed by the public, which was taken into the confidence of the 
correspondence, and that ought to be regarded as quite sufficient. 


Whether Governor Hill did or did not conspire to defeat Grover 
Cleveland in the last Presidential election, belongs to the Banquo’s 
ghost order of interrogations. It “will not down,” and no amount 
of vigorous sitting upon it seems to have any particular effect. It 
has a way of popping up at odd and awkward intervals, and show- 
ing its ugly physiognomy when almost any other kind of a guest 
would be more welcome. There seems to be no doubt that as long 
as both Grover Cleveland and Governor Hill remain in public life 
the conundrum will more or less come to the front, and that one or 
both of the men will have to be buried before it is effectually “laid.” 
Editor Watterson, in his celebrated letter, was entirely right about 
it. And yet the mystery is not wholly insolvable. BELForD’s took 
up the question and answered it in a way that was generally ac- 
cepted as altogether satisfactory. Anyone who is curious to stud 
our explanation of the vexed problem has only to turn to the lead- 


‘ing editorial in the August BELForD’s for 1889, title ‘‘ New York 


and the Presidency,” and he will have the best solution yet sub- 
mitted. 


What a commentary upon the Congress whose term has just come 
to an end, that business men all over the country were praying for 
its dissolution, in many cases suspending important operations 
until it was safely out of the way! here was, undoubtedly, a feel- 
ing of relief all over the land when the gavel for the last time 
dropped from the hand of Speaker Reed, and the final adjournment 
was announced. Nor need we greatly wonder at the fact. The 
Congress of and has left a most unenviable record. It 
was a gathering of spoilsmen of the most insatiable sort. Its prin- 
cipal occupation has been the concocting of schemes for depletin 
the national treasury and imposing fresh burdens upon the back o 
the tax-paying public. It found the treasury with a surplus; it 
has left it practically bankrupt. Over a hundred millions of money 
has been added by it in a single year to the government’s expenses. 
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Nor is that the worst of it. It has left legacies in the shape of 

nsion, subsidy, and other robber acts that will add to the public 

urdens for years and years tocome. The tax-payers of the nation 
will long have cause to remember Reed and his Congress. Their 
—. will be very much like that of Robin Hood and his 
‘*Merrie Men.” While the memory of their deeds remains, the 
country will not be likely to hanker after another Republican 
Congress. 


Perhaps the most remarkable thing connected with the perform- 
ance of the recent Congress was the persistency with which it ad- 
hered to its recklessly wasteful policy after the people, in last fall’s 


elections, had set their condemnation upon its acts. Nota particle 


of difference did that make in its course, It met while the people’s 
denunciations were yet ringing in its ears, and proceeded to vote away 
the money of the public in the same old extravagant way. Its job- 
bery and spoliation went right along, and even with increased 
momentum. When all other demands had been provided for, it 
passed the Direct Tax Act, by which nearly twenty millions of 
money is to be paid over to certain States that were really not ask- 
ing for it, and for which nobody was asking except some lobbyist 
attorneys who had contingent contracts with the States, and who 
will be the actual beneficiaries. It looks very much as if it had 
been the studied purpose of the late Congress to leave as little as 
pone in the treasury for its Democratic successor to operate on. 
ike the old fellow who quarrelled with his heir, it was resolved 
that the next comer should have only the skeleton of an estate. 


And that leads up to rather an important question. Whyshould 
an American Congress continue to do business according to its own 
will and pleasure after its policy has been disapproved by the people? 
Why does it not adjourn and get out of the way whenever an 
adverse popular verdict has been a upon it, if it cannot 
conform to the judgment declared? In France, in England, and 
in other constitutional monarchies, no sooner is the administration 
visited with the condemnation of the public, speaking through 
whatsoever channel it is accustomed to make its wishes known, than 
it feels obligated to step down and out, leaving the authority to be 
taken up by parties that are more acceptable. Why should not an 
American Oongress pay at least as much respect to the expressed 
will of the people as a parliament that follows the lead of a Glad- 
stone or a Salisbury? The Ozar of all the Russias is the only 
European ruler that treats his subjects as if they had no rights of 
judgment which he was bound to respect. How much better off 

han the Russians are we under a Congress that sets up a “ Ozar” 
of its own, and laughs our elections and other manifestations of our 
wishes to scorn ? 
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There are few hats in this country that cover more brains than 
those worn by members of the Kentucky Breckinridge family. 
Hence it is not surprising that Congressman W. C. P. Breckinridge 
should be found expressing himself, according to a Chicago paper, 
to one of its reporters, after the following fashion: “As regards 
the effect Mr. Cleveland’s letter had on the Democratic party, I do 
not think it weakened him materially, if at all, as a presidential 
candidate. There are several different views on the silver question 
held by members of his Liang sag to different factions some other 
stand might possibly have been more acceptable. Considered as 
a whole, I think the Democrats are not disposed to put the silver 
question forward as one of the most imperative importance. The 
consider it as an economic question which can safely settle 
later. The principal plank will be tariff reform, and with that as 
the main plank in the platform, Grover Cleveland will be renomi- 
nated io re-elected President. ‘The silver question will have to 
take a back seat, and tariff reform and the destruction of the Re- 
publican party, whose continuance in power isa menace to the pros- 
perity of the country, will remain uppermost in the calculations 
of Democrats.” 


“There may be a few Democrats in the South who are hostile to 
Mr. Cleveland, but it is pretty safe to say that those of any prom- 
inence who are assailing him failed to get from him offices the 
wanted when he was President. Ifa vote could be taken to-day, it 
would be found that Mr. Cleveland is the choice of nine-tenths of 
the Southern Democrats, notwithstanding his anti-free-silver-coin- 
age letter.” Sosays the Savannah Vews—no mean authority among 
the organs of Southernopinion. Theexpression is one that accords 
with our own information from that quarter. The South knows 
very well what it is about, and it will be no easy matter to persuade 
it to become a cat’s-paw to pull chestnuts out of the fire for silver 
speculators either in Wall Street or the mining camps. 


‘The Democrats of the State of New York will soon be called - 
upon to chose another gubernatorial candidate. Whatever else 
they may do, it is to be hoped that, out of compassion for their fel- 
low Democrats of the nation, they will not select a Presidential pos- 
sibility, or a man who regards Albany as a way-station on the road 
to Washington. The Democratic party is likely to be sufficiently 
distracted by the persia claims of two of New York’s ex-gov- 
ernors, without having another apple of discord from that quarter 
tumbled into its camp. 


The Canadian physicians and others are jubilant over the now 
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fully authenticated fact that Dr. Charles L. Coulter of Toronto is 
the veritable discoverer of the new method of treating consumption 
and kindred diseases, through his “‘ Vaporizer and Inhaler,” and not 
Dr. Jeannoutot of Paris, as set forth in a recent cablegram to the 
New York Herald. Indeed, we have seen official documents from 
both the United States and Canadian governments, demonstrating 
that Dr. Coulter’s discovery and vaporizer were patented and in 
use on this side of the Atlantic months before the French physician 
had set up his claim. 


SPECIAL MENTION. 


For A Spiritual Sona. 

A Curistuas Story.—A poor country congregation found itself 
badly in want of hymn-books. The clergyman applied to a London 
firm, and asked to be supplied at the lowest (church) rates. The 
firm replied that, on condition the hymn-books contained certain 
advertisements, the congregation should have them for nothing. 
Necessity knows no law, and the minister sorrowfully complied, 
thinking to himself that when the advertisements came they could 
be removed from the leaves. The hymn-books arrived, and—joy of 
joys!—they contained no interleaved advertisements. At the thanks- 
giving service the good parson joyously gave out the Christmas 

ymn, and the congregation sang the first verse with fervor. When 
they reached the last line they found that this was what they had 
been singing: 
‘Hark! the herald angels sing, 

Beecham’s Pills are just the thing ; 


Peace on earth and mercy mild; 
Two for man and one for child.” 


A Girt WorTH HAVING. 


After reading Mr. Gray’s experience in the plating business, I 
sent $3 to W. H. Griffith & Co., Zanesville, Ohio, for a Plater, and 
cleared $36 in a week. Isn’t this pretty good fora girl? There is 
tableware and jewelry to plate at every house; then, why should 
any person be poor or ont of employment with such an opportunity 
at hand ? Mary BRITTEN. 


A RoMAN GILT NECKLACE. 


The St. Louis Magazine is much improved this year, contains 
illustrated stories, original —~ on health and hygiene, the home, 
a farmer’s department, an illustrated fashion article, humor, etc. 
Send 10 cents and receive a sample copy and a gift of a. beautiful 
Roman gilt bead necklace, in either inke green, red, or silver color, 
to match the costume. Address S¢. Louis Magazine, 901 Olive 
Street, St. Louis, Mo. 
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THE Best IN INDIGESTION. 


When food is taken into the stomach and is not digested, the 
result, no matter how long delayed, is certain to be disease in one 
form or other. The causes of indigestion are very many, and can- 
not be given here in detail. A sedentary life, sickness, and the use 
of drastic or powerful drugs are among these causes. It has been 

roved, however, that the food known as Imperial Granum, which 
is the solid extract of wt one qualities of wheat, will be retained 
by the stomach and will digest when every other kind of nourish- 
ment has failed. In many instances life has been saved by the use 
of Imperial Granum, and the sufferer has been restored to vigorous 
health. For dyspeptics, invalids, the aged, and children, this food 
is specially adapted, as it will nourish when all else fails. It isa 
delicious article of diet, and can be given with perfect confidence 
in all cases, no matter how weak the stomach may have become. 
For infants and nursing mothers it has nosuperior. Sold by drug- 
ists everywhere. Shipping depot, John Carle & Sons, 154 Water 
treet, New York. 


MONEY IN THE BUSINEsS. 


Tel] Mrs. Wells that her, or any industrious person can make $40 

a week in the plating business. For particulars address W. H. 
Griffith & Co., dapariio, Ohio. A Plater costs $3. I am working 
now, and know there is money in the business. 
Eta M. Case. 


~How TO MAKE MONEY. 


I read what Mr. Smith said about making $93 per month. I also 
sent $5 to H. F. Delno & Co., Columbus, O., and received a fine 
lating machine. I tested it, and plated a brass key in five minutes. 
Tt plates on any metal with gold, silver, or nickel. I made $3.27 
the first day plating tableware and jewelry ; $27.40 the first week; 
at the end of one month I had $149 clear profit. My cousin 
makes $10 to $15 per day selling platers. Anyone can get circulars 
by writing the above firm. I hope others may profit by my experi- 
ence. Yours truly, Wa. SARGENT. 


.BOOK NOTICES. 


The Children of the World :. A Novel, translated from the German 
of Paul Heyse (Worthington Co.).—In the great wave of transla- 
tions which has suddenly swept over the American book-market, 
the masterpiece of Paul Heyse occupies a prominent position. The 
- edition is a fine one, and the translator's work ably done. The 
novel itself is unquestionably one of the most remakable specimens 
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of recent German fiction. It has a distinct aim, namely, a compari- 
son of the orthodox religious element of modern society with the 
growing agnostic movement; and whatsoever may be our own views 
of the questions involved, we cannot deny the marvellous power and 
beauty of the work. With the single exception of ‘‘ Robert Els- 
mere,” no novel of modern times has handled the religious problem 
in so masterly a manner; and in its humanity, its breadth of treat- 
ment, its character-drawing, and its poetic feeling it is altogether 
superior to ‘‘ Elsmere.” ‘To the lover of light fiction its transcen- 
dentalism may be obscure, and its deliberate pauses for the extended 
discussion of philosophical points may seem tedious and inartistic. 
But these debates are over questions so vital, and are so acute and 
profound, that any reader capable of earnest reflection must find in 
them matter as interesting as the most striking and dramatic of 

lots could be. The book is, moreover, crowded with wonderfully 
ifelike character-pictures. Not one of all the persons who take 
part in the story is artificial or wanting in humanity, and some of 
them will bear comparison with the people of Dickens, which is 
saying all that can be said of character-drawing in fiction. 


Modern Ghosts: Selected and Translated from the Works of Gu 
de Maupassant, Pedro Antonio Alarcon, Alexander L. Kelland, 
Leopold Kompert, Gustavo Becquer, and Giovanni Magherini- 
Graziani (Harper & Brothers).—Mr. George William Curtis’s intro- 
duction is an excellent descriptive preface to the contents of this 
volume, though we observe that he says : “One of the writers, Guy 
de Maupassant, is already well known in this country from the little 
collection of tales, ‘The Odd Number,’ and from Mr. Henry James’s 
charming essay of introduction.” Although Mr. Curtis’s introduc- 
tion was written in September, 1890, he seems to be unaware of 
the fact that many of De Maupassant’s complete novels have been 
translated and published in this country, and that he is one of the 
best-known of modern French novelists among us. “The Horla,” 
by De Maupassant, is the most striking story in the volume, and it 
is surprising to find so rigid a materialist writing one of the most 
pero sketches with which we are familiar. The whole atmos- 

here of the story is delightfully gruesome. Alarcén’s ‘Tall 

oman” comes next in merit, and is almost worthy of Poe in his 
grimmest mood. Becquer’s ‘‘ Maese Pérez” is a poetic sketch, in 
which the mystical is admirably combined with human pathos. 
From the artistic standpoint, it 1s perhaps the gem of the volume. 


A Primer of Darwinism, by J. Y. Bergen, Jr., and Fanny D. 
Bergen (Lee and aw coe his is the second edition of this little 
volume, whose chief defect is its brevity. It is an elementary work, 
but it includes the essential points of the theories and discoveries 
of Darwin. It is an admirable exposition of the “development 
theory,” and is abundantly illustrated. The volume contains an 
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excellent series of appendices, giving definitions and classifications, 
of the first importance to students, and presenting the special sub- 
jects in a condensed form. 


The 4m Ten: A Novel, by W. H. Ballou (John W. Lovell Com- 
pany).—Mr. Ballou tells us in his preface that people love “the 
author of the ‘ Iliad’ because of its resemblance to the Psalms and 
Job, love Dickens because he worked over Addison into new life, 
and love all the myriad other aye who were and are incapa- 
ble of evolving a new idea.” That Dickens “ worked over” Addi- 
son, and was one of the “ myriad plagiarists,” is a bit of information 
for which the admirers of Boz will doubtless be duly grateful; but 
there may be some question as to whether they will admit Mr. 
Ballou’s claim to the discovery of “a new type of fiction.” If 
“The Upper Ten” is Mr. Ballou’s warrant for his claim, the ver- 
dict must be the uncomfortable Scotch one of “ not proven.” 


The Clemenceau Case: A Novel, translated from the French of 
Alexandre Dumas, Fils, i Frederic Lyster (Pollard Publishing 
pe ati younger Dumas seems always to have included an 
ethical element in his fiction, and to have looked upon art from 
a much more serious standpoint than his illustrious father. ‘‘ The 
Clemenceau Case” has been condemned as an immoral book, 
whereas it is, in truth, a sort of sermon against immorality. The 
unchaste wife meets with a violent death; and, though the point is 
not clearly made, the illegitimate son, Clemenceau, bears the weight - 
of the old curse, that the children shall suffer for the sins of their 
fathers—an inevitable eal if not always ethical, truth. 
Some things in “The Clemenceau Case,” it must be admitted, are 
offensive to the Saxon mind, but it is a question rather of taste 
than of morals. ‘The translation is exceedingly well done. 


Asbein: A Novel, translated from the German of Ossip Schubin, 
by Elise L. Lathrop (Worthington Co.).—Boris Lensky, the Rus- 
sian violinist in this story, is a musician of marvelous genius pos- 
sessing the “ Asbein”—the wondrous, fascinating power of harmony 
with which he charms the soul of the young Princess Natalie. His 
character, a strange mixture of mean and noble qualities, the vul- 
garity of the born _— and the grandeur of original genius, is 
admirably analyzed. This weak, tempestuous, ill-regulated soul, 
revealing its dark —-> and its sauki and evil instincts through 
the violin, is one of the most complete conceptions of modern Ger- 
man fiction. ‘The young princess is a sweet and charming person, 
with whom the sympathy of the reader is strongly engaged from 
the beginning. It is a delicious portrait which could hardly be 
found outside of German literature. The translation is only fair. 


The Viscowntess: A Novel, by Leon Barracand (Charles Sergel 
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& Co.).—It is not often that a modern French novelist devotes 
himself to the description of child-life, and when he does he gener- 
ally falls into sickly sentimentality. But in the two boys, Gilbert 
and Pierre, M. Barracand has sketched with the free, bold touch 
of a master-hand. ‘The weaknesses of the husband, the struggle of 
the friend against love and temptation, and the wavering of the 
mother between her love for the man and her ambition for her 
children, are very well depicted. The fault of the story, as with 
most French fiction, is its overheated sentiment and its tendency 
to extravagance of expression. Few French novelists understand 
that element of character which we call manliness, and which is 
compounded of simplicity, honesty, and singleness of pope and 
it is perhaps unfair to demand it in their fiction. While this ele- 
ment is lacking in ‘‘ The Viscountess,” judged by French standards 
it is a work of more than average merit. 


Spirite: A Novel, from the French of Théophile Gautier, by 
Arthur D. Hall (Rand, McNally & Co.).—This new translation of 
Gautier’s singular book is perhaps its best rendition into English. 
‘‘ Spirite” is hardly a novel ; it is rather a prose poem. Consider- 
ing the power revealed in such works as “Captain Fracasse ” and 
other books by the same hand, “Spirite” shows a decided lapse of 
inspiration. ‘The central idea is based upon the reported phenom- 
ena of modern spiritualism, and perhaps some portion of our lack 
of interest in the plot is due to over-familiarity with the subject. 
The value of the work lies in its beauty of diction, its sweetness of 
character-touches, and its fluency and ce of description. Read 
asa novel, pure and simple, ‘‘Spirite” is not specially attractive. 
Read as a poem it reveals that delicacy and charm which are so 
peculiarly Gautier’s own. 


An Account of the Manners and Customs of the Modern Egyptians, 
by Edward William Lane, reprinted from the third edition of 1842 
(Ward, Lock & Co.).—This is a handy edition of Lane’s book, pre- 

red by G. T. Bettany, illustrated with many drawings and cuts. 
Despite its defects, among which may be mentioned a tendency to 
credulity and to amplifying unimportant details, the work has 
become a standard, and will long remain so. Since it was written, 
great social and beatae changes have taken place in Egypt ; but 
a large portion of the book is as authoritative to-day as when it was 
first published, and the charm of its simple and ingenuous style and 
thought is perennial. 


Mungo Park and the Niger, by Joseph Thomson (Dodd, Mead 
& Co.).—The author takes up the subject of African exploration at 
its beginning and leads us down to recent times, in four well-written 

refatory chapters. From thence he gives us the history of Mungo 
ark’s expeditions to the time of the dramatic death-scene in the 
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river whose mystery had always fascinated him, and whose waters 
made his fitting grave. The book concludes with the experiences 
of the Royal Niger Company, formed to reap commercial advantage 
from the bebelans of the brave but hapless adventurer. No better 
history of African exploration has been published, and as a tribute 
to one of the most courageous and persistent pioneers in the “ Dark 
Continent ” the work deserves the highest commendation. At this 
time, when we are rendering merited applause to Stanley, we should 
not forget his predecessor, who went alone and unaided where Stan- 
ley, with his small but well-appointed army, could hardly have 
penetrated—one bold and undaunted knight-errant journeying into 
a realm of peril and mystery. 


The Narrative of Captain Coignet, translated by Mrs. M. Carey 
(Thomas Y. Crowell & Co.).—Whether the genuine autobiography 
of the ingenious captain, or the pure invention of M. Larchey, the 
‘‘ Narrative” is exceedingly amusing and not a little instructive. 
The illustrations are superb ; and while the translation might have 
been smoother in places, it is a very fair rendering of the peculiar 
original. 


Water Animals, by Ella Rodman Church (Presbyterian Board 
of Publication).—A simply written little book, describing the 
haunts and habits of the seal, sea-lion, rhinoceros, and other water 
animals, with bits of pleasant anecdote, sketches of wild scenery, 
and an unobtrusive flavoring of moral precept. 


The World’s Desire: A Novel, by H. Rider Haggard and Andrew 
Lang (Harper & Brothers).—Haggard seems not to have exhausted 
the inspiration which led him to write “Cleopatra,” but again re- 
turns to Egypt, in company with Andrew Lang, and tells a weird 
story of the adventures and death of Ulysses at the court of Pharaoh 
Meneptah. The style is archaic, and the atmosphere tragic, gloomy, 
and mysterious. 


The Demagogue: A Political Novel, by David Ross Locke . 


(“ Nasby ”) (Lee & Shepard).—A curious book, chiefly remarkable 
for its quiet humor and quaint turns of thought and expression. 
The plot is not particularly striking, and as pure fiction it can 
hardly be called a success, but many of its character-touches and 
descriptions are worthy of the author’s reputation. 


From Lake to Lake, and Camp Life in the Wilderness, by Captain 
Charles A. J. Farrar (Lee & Shepard).—Two little volumes of out- 
door life, by Captain Farrar, written in a plain, unassuming style. 
As mere literature, perhaps, they leave much to be desired, but they 
possess the simple realism and the fresh, airy tone of actual experi- 
ence. The author’s aim is a modest one—to relate in natural and 


unaffected language what he saw and felt; and being a sincere | 
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lover of the sports of wood and stream, he succeeds in his object 
admirably. 


Gold Nails to Hang Memories On, by Elizabeth A. Allen 
(Thomas Y. Crowell & Co.).—This volume bears witness to intense 
application and wide a The author gives an apt quotation 
from the poets or from biblical texts under every male or female 
Christian name; also the translation or derivation of the name. 
Many pages are devoted to explanatory notes, and a large section of 
the book is given to an excellent and exhaustive set of indexes to 
nearly every known Christian name of both sexes. 


Society as it Found Me Out, by Steward McGuzzler (Carlton- 
Regand).—This is a rather vulgar burlesque of a recently published 
volume devoted to New York Society. It is not without humor of . 
a coarse kind, and is well enough written for its purpose. It is very 
neatly bound. 


Cudjo’s Cave: A Novel, by J. T. Trowbridge (Lee & Shepard).— 
This isa reprint of a once very popular story. The intense war 
spirit which marks its plot is out of date, and would perhaps seem 
rather offensive than interesting to a large number of readers. It 
is nevertheless a vigorously written book, and will always hold a 
place in the literature of American adventure. 


Waukeenah’s Slave, by T. O. Summers (Carlton-Regand).— This 
is a curious specimen of the bookmaker’s art. Little can be said of 
the poetry, and less of the numerous drawings which illustrate the 
text. The whole book appears to be executed in pen-and-ink work; 
and if there is a want of merit, there is certainly every evidence of ; 
mechanical industry. 


The Lost Manuscript: A Novel, by Gustav Freytag, authorized 
translation from the sixteenth German edition, in two volumes 
(The Open Court Publishing Company, Chicago, Illinois).—The 
publishers say: ‘‘‘ The Lost Manuscript’ is in more than one respect 
& representative work, incorporating the spirit of the times; ... 
teaches an object-lesson respecting the unity of the human soul- 
life. . . . The laws that govern the warp and woof of soul-life in 
its evolution hold good everywhere, also among us. We also have 
inherited curses and blessings from the past ; our present is sur- 
rounded with dangers, and our future is full of —— hopes, the 
fulfilment of which mainly depends upon our own efforts in tealiz- 
ing our ideals.” Such are the ethics of “The Lost Manuscript,” 
It is essentially a novel, and though full of good doctrines, there 
is no preaching or moralizing: the reader must deduce the moral 
for himself. A book to be highly recommended. one 


SLIP-KNOTS.* 
By JEANNETTE H. WALWORTH, 


Author of “ That Girl from Teaas,” “A Splendid Egotist,” “A Little 
Radical,” ete. 


CHAPTER I. 


THE prospect of being thrown upon a person’s resources when 
@ person is not conscious of possessing any, is, to state it mildly, 
not exhilarating. 

Young Mrs. Weetertrvok did not find it so. The en of be- 
ing thrown upon her own resources was simply appalling. 

Standing as motionless as a statue in one of the front windows 
of the sixth-story fractional home, known in the big apartment- 
house as “the Westerbrook flat,” she looked out on a scene of phy- 
sical gloom and discomfort quite in keeping with her own inward 
desolation : 

A lot of wet chocolate-colored roofs, shining under the electric 
lights, whose tall poles fell far short of her elevated line of vision; 
a white chill haze obscuring the greenish tree-tops over in the pub- 
lic square ager struggling into spring attire; a rain-drenched, mud- 
bedraggled city striving to conceal its disorder under cover of 

It was the fag end of a watery April day, and in the evening lull 
of traffic young Mrs. Westerbrook could hear the “ slip-slop” of 
countless rubbered feet passing in the street below. By the slight- 
est forward inclination of her motionless head, she might have 

looked out over the long procession of water-proofed, umbrella- 
roofed girl and men clerks’as they scurried across town towards the 
nearest L station, eager to reach the shelter of their cheap Harlem 
homes before the dismal day should be quite swallowed up in the 
dismaler night. Sight and sound were too familiar to the watcher 
in the window to invite a nearer view. She flung out her hands 
with a gesture of impatient misery. 

‘*T could not do that; I am too old and too ignorant.” The bur- 
den of her twenty-two years rested heavily upon her at that mo- 
ment. ‘And then,” taking up the dreary argument once more, 
‘how could I stay away all day ?” 


* Copyright, 1891, by BeLrorp’s MaGazineE Company. All Rights reserved. 
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A muffied rumbling sound vibrated dully through the thin walls. 
The passenger-elevator, used in common by all the other fractional- 
home makers, was ascending. It lumbered heavily upward, and 
stopped at the floor above. Overhead presently there would com- 
mence a brisk pottering about, which would continue long enough for 
the two pretty type-writing girls, who dressed nicely and smiled 
pleasantly when they met any of the other renters in the elevator, 
to prepare their evening meal in their tiny kitchen, before settling 
down for the evening’s restful occupations. They were nice plum 
girls, not by any means “h gard aughters of toil,” but they only 
emphasized Mrs. Westerbrook’s sense of personal inefficiency. 

‘*T could not do that; it takes time and training. We should all 
starve, waiting for me to learn. And—what—if—” 

She put her hands over her eyes as if to shut out some horrible 
vision, shuddered, and, turning away from the window, walked with 
the heavy tread of an old woman to a chair near the steam-heater. 
She put fe hands out over the hot metal — There was warmth 
if not cheer in the ugly substitute for the domestic hearth. With 
her head inclined in an attitude of listening she sat and—waited. 

A timid touch upon the door-knob passed unnoticed. The door 
that led into the corridor opened and closed without attracting her 
attention. A moment’s pause, and then an anxious girl-voice pen- 
etrated the gloom: 

they gone away, mother? ” 

A slim girl in her early teens advanced timidly, and kneeled by 
the rigidly composed figure in the arm-chair. This winning no 
notice, she laid her soft, warm cheek against Mrs. Westerbrook’s 
cold and unresponsive one with a gurgle of caressing words. No 
words passed between them. Together they suffered and—waited. 

Up from the street below came to them the hideous clatter of 
empty coal-carts returning to their yards in boisterous procession. 
Across the narrow street an irrepressible canary-bird swung cheer- 
fully behind its blue-and-white prison-bars, shrilling in untimely 
tunefulness. It added to the sense of universal discord that jarred 
upon Mrs. Westerbrook’s overwrought nerves. She folded and un- 
folded her marble-white hands with restless aimlessness. 

“T could wring its neck with satisfaction.” 

Unpleasant as the sentiment was, it broke the dreadful spell of 
silence, and the kneeling girl sighed with relief. 

“Tt is happy, and we are nervous. That is all, Mufsy. I have 
heard you call it ‘ our little Patti,’ with big prices ruled out.” 

‘** Do get up from your knees, Madeline.. There! you have been 
crying; I can tell it by your thick voice. Don’t contract the tear- 
habit, child. Nothing makes a woman hideous quicker.” 

‘It has not made you hideous, dear. I stood looking at you 
a second after I opened the door. You looked like a sorrowing 
queen.” 
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She flung her arms around her mother’s neck and rained kisses 
on the beautiful face, which quite justified her fond enthusiasm. 
Her caresses were as untimely as the canary-bird’s song. 

“There, child, there! Iam in no mood for nonsense. It would 
be a great deal better for you if your mother was a stout, red-armed 
laundress. What is to become of us if those men come in here 
presently to strangle the hopes we are clinging to against all rea- 
son ?” 

‘* Hush, mother; for pity’s sake, hush. There must be some mercy 
in heaven.” 

‘* Heaven can be very pitiless on occasion.” 

She said it with a sort of critical bitterness unpleasant to hear, 
sitting there motionless and rigid, the harsh words coming from 
her lips with no facial emphasis. Of a sudden, the shadow ofa 
darker thought swept her face like a storm-driven cloud, contract- 
ing her straight, black brows painfully. She stretched out her 
hands, eying them scornfully. ‘They were perfect hands, firm 
and smooth as marble, with soft, pink palms and pearl-tinted 
nails. 

‘‘Think of it, Madeline. Nothing but these poor, useless, un- 
trained, unskilled hands between us and starvation! ” 

Catching the pretty, maligned hands to her lips, Madeline cov- 
ered them with passionate kisses, 

“Unskilled, but not useless, darling. Such beautiful hands, to 
be slandered so. Such smooth, round wrists! Poor little Monsieur 
Crévecceur, how humbly he says, ‘ Dear child, pardon me, but an 
artist should have them for models.’ ” 

“A piece of impertinence on little Crévecceur’s part.” 

‘*T don’t think he meant it disrespectfully, Mufsy.” 

“No; per—haps—not.” 

“ He has been so good too, since papa stopped off.” 

Mrs. Westerbrook did not answer. She was looking over the 
head of the kneeling girl to where a portiére had just been drawn 
aside, revealing a grave professional face: 

“ We are ready for you, Mrs. Westerbrook.” 

She heard the words, and pushing Madeline out of her way with 
unconscious rudeness, she rose unsteadily to her feet. For a 
second the floor seemed to recede from her feet. She put out her 
hands gropingly, swayed like some majestic tree at whose roots a 
sudden axe-blow has been dealt, then gathered herself together by 
a tremendous will-effort and swept past the man in the doorway. 

Madeline sprang after her with a cry of pain: 

“1 must go too. She cannot stand it. It will kill her.” 

Her progress was calmly but resolutely barred by a firm, out- 
stretched hand. Her eyes flashed indignantly. She stamped her 
small foot in a childish outburst of wrath: 

“‘ Why do you stop me?” 

«You are not wanted in there, little girl.” 
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‘‘T am not a little girl, and I am always wanted where they are. 
Mother consults with me. She needs me now.” 

The physician smiled into the tempestuous little face, but showed 
no inclination to loose his hold on her arm. 

‘‘So your mother consults you. I should like to doso too. I 
am glad she has such a wise little comforter close at hand. She 
will need you.” 

“Ts my father going to die?” 

“T am afraid not.” 

“ Afraid—not! Then—it is worse.” 

“ Much worse.” 

“Horrible! horrible! And all of your wise city doctors can do 
nothing for him? It is all that we came here for. Poor, poor 

a!’ 

“ Don’t ory, Miss Westerbrook. I beseech you not to cry. I 
want especially to get some clue to this distressing state of affairs. 
My only hope of helping your father lies in getting at the root of 
things.” 

“ Getting at the root of what things?” 

“Well, for instance—of course, my dear—that is, I hope you be- 
lieve that Iam really interested in this case beyond a professional 
curiosity.” 

Madeline inspected him gravely before answering : 

“T like your face. I believe in you. I will answer any question 
that I think mamma would answer if you put it to her.” 

“You must promise more than that, for I shall ask you questions 
I should be afraid to put to her.” 

Madelien nodded her head sagely: ; 

“Yes; I know. Sometimes mamma can be dreadfully awe-in- 
spiring. I found her so at first.” 

“ At first ?” 

“Yes. She is not myown mamma. She is not old enough. 
But we love each other like very owns, and we don’t like people to 
call us step-mother or step-daughter. But, there, I did not mean to 
give Fo the Westerbrooks’ family history.” 

“ Which is just what I most desire, just now. How long have you 
been living in New York City?” 

‘* Nearly three years.” 

“ And before that ?” 

‘‘We are Savannah people,” she answered, with a quaint air of 
local pride, that sat prettily on her. 

** Would you sae telling me why your father left his home in 
the far South for this city, where,I gather, he is a complete 
stranger ?” 

The girl eyed him shrewdly: 

‘“*T think that is one of the questions you would not have asked 
mamma.” 

The doctor nodded his head: 
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“T suspect you are right. But perhaps you will be helping on 
your father’s cure by answering it.” 

‘¢ There was trouble,” she said, shortly. ‘‘ Father was never the 
same—after—” 

After what?” 


«‘QOne night—one day—I don’t know. It was dark to me then.. 


It grows darker every time I think about it. We came away from 
home very suddenly. 

“Did your father meet with any accident before you left Savan- 
nah? e notice he alludes often to ‘timbers’ and ‘falls’ and 
‘injuries.’ ” 

Timbers ?” 

“You” 

She was silent so long that he repeated his question in slightly 
altered shape: 

‘¢ Was your father ever injured, say about his head, at any time 
within your recollection ?” 

“‘No.” It came promptly and decidedly. 

“ But you said there was trouble.” 

what sort?” 

**T do not know.” 


“‘T am afraid I am wasting my time, and yours too,” said the- 
3 y 


doctor, fingering his gray whiskers perplexedly. 

“T have told you truthfully that there was some trouble at home, 
and that we came away very suddenly. I don’t know anything 
more. Mother seemed always trying to keep father up.” 

“ Let us go into them.” 

He turned towards the rear chamber, and Madeline, trembling in 
every limb, followed him into the beloved familiar presence, which 
had of a sudden turned into something to be spoken of with bated 
breath, something to be dealt with patiently and mercifully, but 
never more to be leaned upon or looked up to. 

Why should he be sitting there, outwardly so unchanged, her 
handsome, fastidious father, with his fine head thrown well back, 
as if he would fling defiance at the men of science who had just 
passed sentence of worse than death upon him! How could it be 
that the mind, which had once been the brightest ornament of a 
brilliant personality, had escaped so readily and left no trace of intel- 
ligence behind? She took the whole melancholy tableau in at a 
glance, and then drew apart, into the farthest corner, where no one 
would notice her tears and sobs: her father, drumming softly on the 
arms of his chair, while his handsome hazel eyes wandered placidly 
from one to another of the solemn group surrounding him; her 
mother, kneeling by him, pleading piteously for some ray of hope, 
some token that he knew and a her still; the men of science 
serious, sympathetic, convinced. 

Her father’s face was the serenest in the room; it was as if he 
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had been rowing backward along the current of the years until he 
had once more reached the untroubled waters of his early childhood. 
Her mother’s was the most agonized. She had risen from her 
knees and turned a ghastly face on the doctors: 

<‘ Will it always be this—way? Never any better? Always this 
hideous blank ?” 

Always, they told her, unless the first cause could be discovered 
and removed. 

Madeline, watching her mother’s face through a mist of tears, 
marvelled that it could grow any whiter, any more rigid. 

«‘Then—it will always be this way. The cause cannot be re- 
moved.” 

Standing aloof, dazed and sorrowful, the child caught words and 
sentences and glances that z— her like the stones of a pitiless 
hail-storm. There. was talk of ‘‘ asylums,” of “attendants,” of 
“confinement.” She fled from it all, ro 

There was nothing for her to do but to creep into her own little 
closet bedroom and sob herself to sleep. In the blessed dream-land 
comfort came to her. There she could wander at will in the sweet 
old tangled garden in the Savannah home. There she could build 
her own fair palace of Hope out of airy, flimsy stuff that would 
not bide the strain of waking reality. 

Into this soothing oblivion a sharp cry of agony penetrated. 
She sprang into consciousness witha bound, The gray light of day 
was creeping through the slats of her shutters and falling athwart 
her mother’s face. 

Pallid, weary-eyed, tragic in her misery, Mrs. Westerbrook stood 
by the bedside, buttoning a long ulster over her wrapper: 

‘Madeline! Madeline! Come, go with me. I must have fallen 


asleep fora moment. I meant to have watched him so tenderly. 


He has stolen away from us, child, gone out into the night and the 
cold. We must find him!. We must find him, Madeline. My poor 
helpless Dick! ” 


CHAPTER II. 


THE time had come when Marx Chadwick, the sculptor, ex- 
ressed his desire that his best friend Shelley Winters should visit 
is studio and pass judgment upon a piece of work which had been 

shrouded in damp cloths and mystery an unreasonable length of 
time. 

Chadwick meant one of these days to be known as the leading 

American sculptor, and was laboring zealously and scrupulously to 
that end. Winters meant nothing in particular beyond extracting 


a precarious subsistence out of his paint-pots and brushes, and was — 
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having as good a time as circumstances would permit, as he went 
along. 

Physically, Chadwick was constructed on a plan of economy bor- 
dering upon the meagre; Winters, on a correspondingly large and 
generous one. 

In view of the almost insuperable obstacles to his keeping up 
appearances, the ‘‘ big painter,” as Winters was called in the craft, 
was inconveniently good-looking—a fact which he ruefully deplored, 
not infrequently. 

“You see, Chad, where you expose a minimum of shabbiness, I 
display whole acres of it. All things considered, there is a deuced 
deal too much of me.” 

To which “Chad ” would respond with threadbare solace. 

In the absence of any possible rivalry, a fervid affection obtained 
between the two. It was their mutual custom to submit any com- 
pleted piece of work to each other for private criticism, before in- 
viting the verdict of the general public. At this “‘ baptism of fire,” 
outspoken honesty was rigidly and invariably exacted. 

It was an efficient device for bracing themselves against any pos- 
sible after-shock. ‘‘ A nerve-tonic,” Winters called it, taken and 
administered in the conviction that it was well to know at once the 
very worst that could be said of a thing. 

So, on this balmy Sunday forenoon in April, Shelley Winters 
panted slowly — towards the sky-parlor which Chadwick oc- 
cupied, prepared to be either boisterously enthusiastic or reluctantly 
disgusted as the bald facts of the case should demand. 

hadwick.was not at home when his critic reached the sky studio. 
The big painter picked his way past the veiled group that was 
awaiting the baptism of fire, to the only unlittered chair within his 
line of vision. 

It stood by the open window; and if he had chosen to take his 
observations standing, he could have looked out upon clean, broad 
flags, emptied of the week-day throng; upon a pretty little pub- 
lic square, attractively adorned with patches of blooming tulips ang 
geraniums, and just then given over to twittering sparrows and 
meditative loafers. 

There was a saucer of bread-crumbs and another of water in the 
deep stone sill of Chadwick’s one window. ‘Two sparrows were com- 
posedly making their breakfast thereon. Beyond a slight turn 
of their heads to take a fleet inventory of him, they did not seem to 
find the big painter at all noteworthy. 

He treated them with like indifference. The steep ascent had 
left him a trifle blown. He was quite content to sit there, thread- 
ing his supple fingers through the brown silk meshes of his long 
beard, and wait for “ Chad.” ; 

His eyes roved lazily over the familiar disorder: the same old 
dusty casts bracketed against the walls; the same array of yellow- 
ing statues maimed and halt; nothing new or undiscussed save 
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the ponderous central object, veiled and mysterious ; and Winters’s 
eyes sparkled with surprised pleasure. There was something new. 

e abruptly deserted the easy-chair with an exclamation of delight: 

‘* By the girdle of Venus, the thing is perfect! It is divine!” 
He lifted “ the thing” from the table to scrutinize it more closely. 
A ray of sunshine slanting through a red pane of glass in the high 
square window fell upon it with enhancing effect, adding the soft- 
est of flesh-tints to a marble hand and forearm of faultless beauty. 
The big painter stooped and pressed his lips to the impassive fin- 
gers, then laughed softly at his own folly. 
He could hear Chadwick climbing the steep stairway with quick, 
nimble tread; he heard him rustle into the studio with his arms 
full of paper bags, out of which eventually their Sunday’s luncheon 
would be evolved; he heard a grunt of = aay | followed by the 
_ sound of a papery deposit, before he turned upon his host with eager 
volubility : 

‘«By Jove, Chad, you have struck a bonanza! Who is she? 
Where did you find her, and where have you hidden her? ” 

Chadwick stood with his emptied arms hanging down by his 
sides in a singularly unresponsive attitude. Shelley’s caressing 
touch on the fingers of the cast irritated him unreasonably. 

«Put the thing down, Shelley,” he said, slowly, “and go over to 
that chair. I placed it just where you could get the best first view 
of the group when I unveil it. Had any breakfast ?” 

A rolland an eB but I’ve nostomach for those bags, nor for the 
big group yet awhile. I want to know who she is,” toying tenderly 
with the marble wrist. 

She—is—a—myth.” 

“Don’t take the trouble to lie about it, Chad. You don’t sup- 
pose you will be permitted to monopolize her? Come, no dodg- 
ing. At least, not with me. Where did you find her?” 

Chadwick was slowly making the circuit of the veiled group, 
carefully removing the wrappings inch by inch. Winters se 
just see his thin crown of straight light hair, his wrinkled forehead, 
and his troubled blue eyes over the intervening marble. 

“One thing at a time, Winters.” 

‘* Precisely! That armand hand! Where did you find the beau- 
tiful woman belonging to that hand ?” 

“Confound the thing! I ought to have hidden it before I went 
out.” 

- But you did not, Chad; Providence intervened. Come, who 
is she?” 

“A lady, Winters; a real lady.” 

“ Yes, of course. I did not mistake it for a fancy sketch. You 
don’t suppose I credited your crabbed imagination with those di- 
vine curves. You must lend her to me, Chad.” 

The little sculptor reddened angrily until his wrinkled face 
looked like a frost-bitten apple. 
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“She is not mine to lend. If you had ever seen her, you would 
as soon talk of my lending you Juno, or the moon, or any other far- 
away, unapproachable Serene Highness.” 

“You seem to have found her Serene Highness approachable. 
What sorcery did you have recourse to?” 

“The owner of that hand and arm is a lady in temporary straits. 
Créveceeur says nothing but absolute need would have won her con- 
sent to let me make that cast.” 

He spoke with tart abruptness. There was a taunt in Shelley’s 
question which did not tend to placate him. He disappeared be- 
hind a stuffy portiére, and Winters could hear him washing the 
one wine-glass and the one tumbler that constituted his furniture 
in the glassware line. As Chadwick emerged once more, wiping 
the glasses on a rather dubious-looking towel, Winters grinned at 
him triumphantly. 

“« Crévecceur, ch? If little Créve knows her, I’ve nothing to de- 
mand at your churlish hands.” 

The little sculptor made another feeble effort to wrench his vola- 
tile critic’s interest into a more legitimate channel: ‘ 

“T have been looking forward to your criticism a trifle uncom- 
fortably, Shelley. I don’t seem to have worked up to my own 
conception by miles. The whole thing is disappointing, especially 
that fellow to the right; now—” - 

Shelley looked him and his flimsy little ruse squarely and scorn- 
fully in the face: 

“One thing at a time, Chad. I believe that is what you said. 
I am not easily switched off onto a side-track. If you found the 
model for that cast through Crévecoeur’s agency, | can find her 
too. Come now, I am not illiberally disposed. No dog in the 
manger about me. I want the face and the form that must belong 
to that faultless hand, for a picture I’ve contracted to paint on the 
competitive plan. If my canvas is the accepted one, it will fetch 
me two thousand dollars. Iam indisposed to handle any thread- 
bare material. There is new stuff in that model, and I will 
well for it. You will have to share your find with me, old boy.” 

‘*She is no common model, Winters.” 

“That is patent. I should not bid very high for her if she were. 
- she in position to refuse fifty dollars.for a few sittings? That is 

e point.” 

Chadwick’s irritation was plainly on the increase: 

“The whole business is new and abhorrent to her. Crévecceur 
says he verily believes it is the only thing that stood between her 
and hunger for herself and her child. I do not believe she would 
sit to you, Winters, under any circumstance.” 

“ Then she sat to you out of pure love for you, Chad, is that it ?” 

The little sculptor winced. as it likely any woman would ever 
do anything out of pure love for his = stooping figure, his 
straight, colorless hair, his protruding, blue eyes, relieved from ab- 
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solute unloveliness only by their kindliness and their intelligence ? 
He looked into the handsome insolent face before him with grave 
rebuke: 

‘*No. She did it out of pure love for her child.” 

“T am a coarse brute, Chad. But you vexed me. I suppose my 
money would buy as good bread as yours.” 

“T trust she has found more congenial work by this time.” 

“Well, then, by Jove, Ido not. Do you want to take the bread 
out of my mouth ?” 

““No; I want to put some wine into it. Hold your glass and 
your tongue, Shelley.” 

They emptied their glasses in reflective silence, and Chadwick 
had the satisfaction of passing triumphantly through the baptism 
by fire, in intermittent jerks. THis earnest face was aglow with sat- 
isfaction when he once more threw the shroud about his big group: 

“‘ Now, then, it is ready for the enlightened public.” 

Shelley’s inconsequent answer was a trifle disconcerting, 

“ Fifty dollars ought to buy up a big lot of scruples; but if she 
objects I will go up toa hundred. Of course you will negotiate it 
for me, Chad ?” 

“No, I certainly will not.” 

“ The devil you won’t! You never showed your jealous streak 
before. Perhaps you have a lease—~” 

“Hold up, Shelley! If you ever see her, you will blush for every 
impertinent word you have said to-day.” 

“There is no ‘if’ inthe case.” ‘The big painter was growing 
heated in his turn. “If you decline to negotiate, Crévecour shall. 
I fancy, in the long-run, all this squeamishness will turn out to be 
yours rather than hers. I believe you said she was a widow.” 

‘*No, worse. Her husband is insane. He was in Crévecceur’s 
employ.” 

: Crévecceur’s employ! Immense!” Winters laughed boister- 
ously. 
“ Little Créve had him cataloging his stock of second-hand 
books. Perhaps he gave him the job out of pure charity. It 
would be like Créve,” said Chadwick, gravely. 

Winters responded cordially : 

‘*For all the world! The fact of Créve’s abject poverty and 
continued —*, is proof positive that a sometimes 
neglects its saints. Ta-ta, old boy. I believe I have nn invitation to 
dinner, My cousin Mrs. Lush Masonton sometimes remembers 
me on a Sunday.” | 

He was — resuming the coat which, in the freedom of the 
sky studio, he had discarded. 

minute, Shelley.” Marx was eying him nervously. 

“Fear” 

‘* Have you selected the subject for vour competitive picture ? ” 

“Yes ; a Bacchante.” 
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“A Bacchante! Good heavens!” 

“It is an order, you see. Desormeville wants it for his new res- 
taurant.” 

“* You don’t mean the proprietor of the Desormeyille ?” 

Yes, I do.” 

‘«'The Desormeville is a high-class hades, Shelley.” 

‘It is dn infernally high-priced hades, Chad, as I have found 
out to my cost. When your turn to treat comes next, I will let 
you off cheap. We will go to Delmonico’s. ‘“ Del has a fraction 
of conscience left yet. Ta-ta, I really must be off this time.” 

He was gone, and the little sculptor moved restlessly around his 
studio, putting things into a condition of semi-order, never at- 
tempted save on Sundays. He was in a decidedly uncomfortable 
frame of mind: 

It was not pleasant to reflect that he was taking it upon himself 
to debar the ‘‘ distressed lady ” (little rAcveenem, $e not dealt any 
more explicitly with him) from making quite a sum out of Winters. 
But—“‘ Shelley was an odd sort of fellow. Inclined towards 
frivolity sometimes.” After turning the thing around and around, 
over and about, he turned upon himself in savage disapproval : 

‘‘T ama blundering idiot! I ought to have hidden that cast. 
She was safe enough with me. But—Winters is another thing. 
T’ll leave it to Crévecceur. I’ll warn him, and then fling the re- 
sponsibility entirely on him. At once, too!” 

-It is always a relief to pass from suspense to a decision of some 
sort. Sweeping the remains of their luncheon, bags, crumbs, and 
all, into the waste-paper basket, with a brisk hand, he turned his at- 
tention to his personal adornment in the same reckless fashion. 

Chadwick’s best coat always suggested impromptu naps in the 
most unlikely places. He struggled into it with a needless display of 
energy, and emerged from retirement plus a good many wrinkles 
and a cravat very much awry. 

Almost immediately he was in the public square. The benches 
were well sprinkled with white-capped nurses maintaining a careless 
supervision of infants who blinked at the world from under gor- 
geous canopies of red or blue; scarlet-stockinged boys and girls on 
roller-skates shot in and out the throng of Sunday loiterers with 
the speed of red-winged birds; the wreath of yellow jonquils that 
encircled the dry fountain-bed was ablaze in the soft spring sun- 
shine. Everything was clean and bright and pleasant. ‘The little 
sculptor absorbed it all. 

“ What a fool he had been to get so worked up with Shelley over 
that business! He would apnea to-morrow.’ 

A turn in the asphalt walk brought him a surprise. Across the 
broad band of royal yellow jonquils Shelley Winters was lifting his 
= and smiling blandly in token of an introduction just accorded 

im. 

Little Crévecceur, with his hand upon Winters’s arm, was standing 
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sponsor for him, and the ‘“ lady in distress” (Marx had no other 
name for her) was acknowledging the introduction with a grave 
uplifting of her serious eyes from where she sat with her daughter 
on one of the park benches. Chadwick turned on his heel angrily: 

‘* Tt was all well enough to bring her to me, but—Winters is an- 
other thing. Crévecceur is a fool p> 


CHAPTER III. 


Yes, Winters was “a very different thing.” In point of fact, 
Winters was several different things. He was a sort of social cha- 
meleon, who took his tints from the environment of the moment. 

His tints had been unusually varied on that particular April 
Sunday, ranging from the positive blacks and whites of an obsti- 
nate discussion on art, with Marx; through the neutral shades of 
the new acquaintanceship so “ miraculously brought about;” melt- 
ing finally into the softest rose-tints from the moment he entered 
Mrs. Lush Masonton’s luxurious presence. 

He addressed the usual vestibule inquiry to the splendid gentle- 
man in livery, to whom his own dubious coat and a face 
were well known: 

Was his ‘‘ cousin at home ?” 

He “ would see.” 

“She is at home to Mr. Winters this evening, but to no one else.” 

This from behind the butler’s back, and Shelley advanced towards 
the spot where a slim white hand, illumined with a superfluity of 
jewelled rings, was holding back the velvet portiére with studied 

race. 
: The portiére fell behind them. “They area handsome pair;” 
Roberts, the butler, stolidly conceded that much before he retraced 
his steps with slippered noiselessness to the basement sitting-room. 

Placidly appropriating the best chair in the room, Winters sank 
into its welcoming embrace with a sigh of entire content, stretched 
his long legs comfortably, and smiled assent to Mrs. Masonton’s 
proffer of a cup of tea. 

She was his cousin, so many times removed that, if she had been 
neither young nor handsome, the frail tie could readily have been 
ignored. But he had no notion of ignoring anything that came to 
him in such pleasant shape. 

She was fluttering about the elaborate tea-service in a gown of 
flower-like perfection. The rose-tinted lamp-light obliterated the 
faint suggestions of angularity in her features that the harsher 
light of or revealed. The burnished copper tea-kettle was sing- 
ing cheerfully on its brass tripod. From a huge yellow jar full of 
jacqueminot roses a subtle fragrance escaped; in a satin-lined be- 
ribboned nest Mrs. Masonton’s high-bred pug slumbered his pam- 
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red life away. Luxury and leisure were stamped on everything 
in the room. Shelley liked luxury, and he dearly loved leisure. 
He recognized the fitness of his own presence there. He was a 
component part of all that pleasantness. His satisfaction found 
languid expression: 

‘Now, this is what I call jolly, awfully jolly.” 

Pretty Mrs. Masonton grew radiant under his august approval: 

“ What is awfully jolly? Your easy-chair, that tuneful tea-kettle, 
my roses, or—” 

<‘ All of it, with you thrown in. And to find you alone! Such a 
rare piece of good luck! You are so tremendously popular, you 
know. I ama fortunate boy, and I recognize my blessings with a 
degree of thankfulness.” 

he was preparing him a cup of tea. 

“ Lush has gone to see one of his clerks who is sick, and Marie 
has taken Rhoda to church. Three lumps?” 

“Only one if I am to receive it from your hand.” 

“ Nonsense!” 

Fact.” 

‘‘T have more than half a mind to punish you for that silly 
speech. You shall take your tea without any sugar at all, and drop 
by drop at that. You must be cured of your abominable trick of 
flattery. Your sentence is to take this tea, drop by drop, from the 
end of this teaspoon, unsugared.” 

“Who is to hold the teaspoon? I have on my best white tie. My 
concern is natural, don’t you think ?” 

‘‘Good. I shouldn’t wonder if it took more than one cup. 
You see, the habit is one of long standing.” 

She pushed a silken hassock towards him and knelt upon it, 
laughing into his upturned face with her long-lashed eyes. Her 
fair, flushed face was close to his. He could see the soft undula- 
tions of her round, white throat, rising like a column of foam from 
billows of rich lace. Slowly and cautiously she carried the brim- 
ming spoon to his passive’lips. Drop by drop it percolated through 
them until the spoon was emptied, and the little trembling hand 
dropped languidly. 

“Will you promise not to flatter any more if I let you off?” <A 
sigh fluttered off her cherry-red lips. 

“But I don’t want to be let off. I feel symptoms of another at- 
tack. — one more spoonful may lessen the violence of the 
paroxysm. abel, you are superb to-night.” 

Shelley, are incorrigible to-night.” 

She rose slowly to her feet and stood for a second, looking ear- 
nestly down into the glowing face below her. ‘Then she flung her 
hands outward with a gesture of impatience: 

‘* What nonsense we are talking! If you were not such a boy—” 

“We were boy and girl together once, Mabel. And we have 
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been talking a certain sort of delicious nonsense off and on for— 
how many years?” 

He leaned eagerly towards her. She would have moved away 
from him, but he had taken a firm grasp on the fringe of the silken 
girdle that fell from her waist. She touched his hot eyelids with 
the feather-tips of her open fan: 

‘* Come, finish your tea and tell me what you are doing with your 
palette and brushes. I have spoiled you, Shelley, and you presume 
on it.” 

“ You do spoil me, Mabel mia.” 

He passed his hands over his eyes'as if to brush away a film. 
She had brought him back to the realities of life. 

‘‘ What am I doing with my brushes? Cleaning them all up 
preparatory to starting a big thing.” 

“ You are always preparing to start a big thing, Shelley. I wish 

ou would do a big thing—a thing that would make me proud of 
havin been a Shelley once and your cousin always.” 
- Would you love me better then than now, Mabé?” 

The hot blood mounted slowly from her neck to her brow. She 
did not look at him as she answered in a voice scarcely above a 
whisper : 

“ You were never insolent to me in the old days, Shelley.” 

He loosed his hold upon her-sash and leaned back in his chair 
with a reckless laugh: 

“Tam not insolent to you now. Sometimes one likes to hear 
himself talking the truth. You loved me before you went South, 
leaving a wide gap in the years and in my life, which you never did 
bridge satisfactorily. You loved me before you ever consented to 
marry Lush Masonton. Lush had all the arguments in his favor, 
and i have never found fault with your decision, Mabel ; but it is 
scarcely worth while making believe when there is nobody by to be 
imposed on.” 

‘*T think I sha’n’t receive you any more when I am alone, Shelly. 

Lush is so good to me; so very good.” 
_  Masonton is a trump, and—you were a judicious little woman. 
a ony are those engravings you want me to have mounted ?” 

There !” 

She pointed towards an alcove and abruptly turned her back upon 
him. Howextremely handsome she was rete to-night! As Mrs. 
Lush Masonton she was superb. As Mabel Shelley she had been 
merely pretty. Her ‘‘ setting” was better now than it had been 
when his mother had taken her, a little friendless orphan, and 
— her until she had gone off South to teach in a school in 

eorgia. 

With all his languorous distaste for the more energetic demands 
of good society, Winters always aimed at its decencies, sometimes at 
close range, sometimes remotely. Hecame back from the portfolio 
of prints and laid his hand on Mabel’s shoulder: 
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“Your face shows marks of emotion, dear. You had better 
drink a cup of tea, while I am selecting the prints. Be sure to 
put sugar in it this time.” 

He was quite sure she would take his advice. The tea would 
steady her nerves. He went back to the etchings in the alcove, and 
left her sipping her tea. 

“« Little Mabel,” he said presently, turning from his task with a 
shrug of his broad shoulders. 

«Yes, Shelley.” 

‘* You are growing prettier every day. When are you going to 
have that portrait painted ?” 

‘* Lush is ne otiating with a man now.” 

“A man ? Whom ? 

“] believe his name is Bancroft.” 

‘Bancroft! Why, he is nothing but a sign-painter.” 

‘He is poor, and I suspect Lush wants to help him.” 

“Then Jet him paint the housemaid. He shall not paint 

ou.” 

She looked into the imperious face before her with startled eyes, 
but a soft flush of gratified vanity crept into her smooth cheeks. 

‘* Of course, Shelley, you could do it better than anyone else— 
but—” 

“ But what? Pray don’t be so interjectional.” 

Her eyelids drooped until the merest slip of blue was visible 
between them. Winters returned to the etchings and flung them 
through the portfolio with nervous fingers. The silence was 
eloquent for them both. 

“* Masonton knows nothing of your girlhood, I believe.” 

“ Nothing.” 

is ng of that Southern episode? ” 

9) i he is not one of your jealous idiots, on principle?” 

a” 

‘Then there is no reason why I should not have this job. You 
must manage it for me. Tell him what a good advertisement it 
would be for me. I can work on it alternately with my big canvas— 
that is, provided I secure the model I am negotiating for: otherwise 
there will be no big canvas.” 

“Model? Man or woman ?” with jealous alertness. 

Woman.” 

“Beautiful, of course ?” 

‘**T should not want her otherwise.” 

“ And horrid, of course.” 

“* A jady, in every sense of the word.” 

Just then the portiére was quietly lifted, and Mr. Lush Masonton 
-stood within the radius of light and comfort which Shelley had been 
basking in so contentedly. He was a stately mam, deliberate in all 
his actions, as became a man who had achieved marked, worldly suc-- 
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cess and stood securely on his chosen plateau. He nodded a welcome 
to the artist. The two men were good friends. 

‘Some tea, please, Mabel, if Winters has left me any.” 

Shelley tied the tape-strings to the portfolio with due care for its 
valuable contents, and coming over, planting himself in front of the 
banker’s chair, fired a direct remark at him: 

“T say, Masonton, I was just informing Mrs. Masonton, before 
you came in, that I meant to drive a business bargain with 
you.” 

“Yes? Well, I’m not addicted to Sunday business, but I suppose 
I can assimilate all the common-sense you are likely to disseminate 
without great strain.” 

«You are not too good to help an ox out of the ditch on Sunday, 
I hope?” 

**Nor on any other day. Where is your ox?” 

his own breast melodramatically : 

Here!” 

“Oh! Then I am afraid it is a chronic case of ditch.” 

‘*Not by any means. You always did underrate my talents. 
You have not closed with Bancroft, I hope.” 

For Mrs. Masonton’s portrait ? ” 

“Yes.” 

‘‘ No—not exactly. I was to have seen him to-night, but a rather 
curious incident drove him from my mind.” 

“T have nothing to say against Bancroft,” said Shelley, with his 
most winsome smile, ‘‘but I have a good deal to say for Winters. 
Winters wants the job. He considers that he would be a made 
man if once he could point toa ae} of his work adorning these 
walls. It would be a trump card. I have been familiar with my 
cousin’s points, speaking technically, for years, and ought to have 
. better conception of what you want than any other artist could 

ave.” 

“There is a good deal in that. But I believe I suggested you 
in the first place, and Mrs. Masonton raised an objection which 
seemed at the time rather forcible. Eh, Mabel? 1 think she said 
landscapes were more in your line.” 

“T am in all sorts of lines—principally hard lines,” he said, with 
a laugh and a shrug; “‘ but perhaps Mrs. Masonton would not 
object to repeating.” 

She flung her pretty head back defiantly: 

‘“<You had better cleave to Mr. Bancroft, Lush. Mr. Winters will 
keep the canvas on his easel until I am in the sere and yellow leaf, 
and so ugly that you would not let a picture of me hang on the 
kitchen walls.” 

‘* He will have to work deucedly slowly, then, eh, Winters? I 
think the bloom of youth will last a little longer.” 

Mabel freed herself from the caressing touch of his fingers in her 
hair, and laughed petulantly: 
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“Don’t be silly, Lush. Come, tell us what the curious incident 
was that drove Mr. Bancroft out of your mind so completely.” 

“‘Tt was a story Maxwell was telling me in Johnson’s room. 
Johnson ”—turning to Winters—“is my clerk. He is sick. Maxwell 
is attending him, and while he was gagging the poor fellow with the 
thermometer he took time to tell a very pitiful story of some recent 
experiences of his. You know Maxwell is a brain specialist.” 

“Yes. But your story, Lush.” 

“‘ Well, it appears that about a month ago he was called into con- 
sultation over a man who, his mind becoming unsettled, had been 
brought here by his wife for treatment. Maxwell says he knew the 
case was a hopeless one from the beginning. He says they are cul- 
tured, refined people of the best Southern types which made their 
evident destitution all the harder to bear. Max is not the case- 
hardened specialist one might take him for. He says he called a 
week or two after the consultation to inquire about the man, and 
found that he had wandered from home that very night, and up 
to the time of his last visit had not been heard of.’ 

Mrs. Masonton shrugged her lace-clad shoulders indifferently : 

“One can hear dismal stories like that every day in a city like 
this, Lush. I was in hopes your curious incident was going to prove 
interesting.” 

“Unfortunately too true—the commonness of my story, I mean. 
It was the name of the man that made it of peculiar interest to me. 
I have good cause to remember the name of Westerbrook.” 

Westerbrook ?” 

She had been sitting on an ottoman lower than his chair, with 
her red lips held tightly between her white teeth. Shelley had 
irritated her in the earlier part of the evening, and she had main- 
tained her share in the conversation since her husband’s return with 
conscious weariness. Lush’s deliberate repetition of Dr. Maxwell’s 
story had filled a gap conveniently. What were the troubles of that 
crazy man and his wife to her? Shelley, whose eyes had been cove- 
tously absorbing the play of light and shade on her delicate, beauti- 
ful face, saw something which entirely escaped her husband’s vision. 

He saw a deadly pallor spread over her face at the name of 
Westerbook; saw a look of terror creep into her startled eyes ; 
saw her rise abruptly and steady herself against the back of her 
husband’s chair: 

“*T think I hear Rhoda in the nursery, Lush.” 

Masonton put up a hand to detain her. 

‘*Rhoda will do well enough. Marie is with her. Sit down; I 
want to tell you what Westerbrook did for me once. I think we 
must look the wife up.” 

She sat down and listened, white and still as a graven image. 
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CHAPTER IV. 


A ROMANCE-WRITER would never have thought of selecting Mons. 
Crévecceur as the befriender of beauty in distress, which is only one 
way of saying that romance-writers, in common with other short- 
sighted mortals, are too much given to judging by appearances. 

Mons. Crévecceur was a dealer in second-hand books, to whose 
counters one had to grope one’s way down a short flight of slimy 
stucco steps, leaving behind all the warmth and brightness of the 
sunlit world. 

The steps leading downward to ‘‘ Crévecceur’s stand ” had been 
worn uneven and treacherous by the tread of countless feet 
through uncounted ages. Once upon atime it had been a wine- 
cellar, at another a restaurant, and again a barber-shop. The 
steps had been less travelled, perhaps, since Mons. Crévecour had 
established an ‘‘ emporium ” for second-hand books there than at 
any previous stage of their existence. 

Shelley Winters never descended them without an altogether 
disproportioned display of his powers of objurgation, which “little 
Créve” generally met with an equally disproportioned display of 
deprecation. 

Vinters had occasion to descend Mons. Crévecceur’s steps a few 
days after that Sunday which had seen him leave the Masonton’s 
house on the Avenue, triumphant over Bancroft the ‘‘sign-painter.” 

He had been getting two canvases ready—one for Mrs. Ma- 
sonton’s portrait, the other for the Desormeville picture. He entered 
Crévecceur’s presence tempestuously: 

‘‘Confound it, man, you deserve to starve to death burrowing 
underground like a mole! I’ve half a mind to sue you for damages, 
hang me if I haven’t! I’ve coasted, yes, sir, fairly coasted down your 
slimy old steps outside. It is providential that both my ankles 
are not twisted out of joint; one of them is, I am sure.” 

‘« Little Créve smilingly pushed a chair towards him: 

“There, sit down and save your breath. You are too fat to get 
about decently. Did you coast down my steps at the risk of your 
ankles just to growl at me?” 

“Fat! You miserable little piece of dried parchment! If I 
could ge without you at this juncture, I would efface you on 
the spot. I would lay you on your own eg ep shelf. Well, 
have my proposition to the fair prude ?” ; 

0.’ 

It was a froggy whisper. Little Crévecosur shook his head vio- 
lently. The rusty tassel pendent from the rusty velveteen skull- 
cap that protected his bald head from subterranean draughts oscil- 
— wildly with the energy of his motions. Winters regarded him 
sourly. 

“No? ? You little traitor! Has your protégée struck a gold- 
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mine, then, that she can afford to slight an offer of a clean two hun- 
dred dollars for a plain business transaction? By-the-way, Crevy, 
does her name ~— to be Westerbrook ?” 

The rusty tassel on Crevy’s rusty headgear ceased its gyrations. 
He was gesticulating wildly, making a frantic dumb show with his 
skinny yellow fingers. It was completely thrown away on Shelley, 
whose roving eyes had just chanced upon a book of old engravings, 
and were employing themselves quite ese eee of his tongue: 

“TI do not propose to be outgeneralled by you, nor Marx Chad- 
wick neither, Crevy, so you may as well do what I asked you to do.” 

Crevy’s wiry hands were upon his cravat. The little book man 
was glaring at him with totally inexplicable wrath. Articulation 
would soon be practically suspended : 

“What in the devil—” he gurgled, thickly. “Come outside,” 
Crévecceur hissed in his ears; and together they mounted the slimy 
stucco steps to the street. . 

“ Winters, have you neither sense nor eyesight? ” 

“Hey? What?” 

** Couldn’t you see her at work, back yonder, by the desk ?” 

««'The deuce, you say! No. Who can see an thing in that black 
hole-of yours until they have been in it half a day ?’ 

“Tt is a trifle obscure; but you could have heard her pen scratch- 
ing if your own tongue had not been clanging like a dinner-bell.” 

“T suppose her pen scratches differently from any other pen. 
What is she doing down there?” 

“ Finishing the catalogue. It is a big job,” said the little book 
man, with an air of importance. 

‘‘ And you are paying her a big price?” 

Not half what it is worth.” 

The little man looked shy and red. The big man, who had been 
ulling his cravat into — and otherwise effacing the marks of 
revy’s violent personal assault, turned upon him ferociously: 

‘*Crevy, you are a good-hearted little t; there isn’t a better 
under the canopy. But you are as big a fool about your Lady Touch- 
me-not as Chad is. It will be time enough for you to show your 
bristles if I should continue my importunities after she has de-— 
clined my offer. How long will it take you to starve yourself to 
death in order to pay for that catalogue, which, of course, you 
never expect anyone to look into?” 

“ Don’t be so discouraging, Winters. Perhaps the staircase does 
go against me. I might get a better stand. But surface rents are 
so infernally steep.” 

They stood on the street just above the little shop. The warm, 
bright spring sunshine flooded them and the earth. Shelley, 

lancing over Crévecceur’s shoulder iuto the dark cavern at their 
eet, gave a grunt of disgust: 

‘‘It is simply ie, preposterous, out of the question, J am going 
to the rescue,” 
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Créveceur put a detaining hand on his arm: 

“One second, Winters.” 

But Shelley was looking beyond him towards a girl who was com- 
ing towards them with flying feet: 

“There is the daughter, now, isn’t it?” 

Little Créve turned abruptly: 

“Why, Madeline! Why, pretty one! I thought you were at 
home, in bed, with a bad head.” 

“ { was—but—there is news. I could not wait. I want mother.” 

She was almost spent. Her red lips were parted, to let her 
panting breath escape. Her cheeks were marble-white. She rushed 
past them and disappeared down the slimy stucco steps without so 
much as a glance at Shelley. 

‘* You see it must not be to-day, Winters. I am afraid there is 
fresh trouble.” 

Winters’s hand was in his pocket. It came out with a bill secreted 
in the folded palm. He laid his hand on Mons. Créveccur’s 
shoulder: 

‘««T am better able to do it than you are, Crevy. Moreover, I can 
deduct it from the sittings.” 

‘“Money! For Mrs. Westerbrook? I think she would resent 
charity.” 

“ The deuce you do!” 

Little Créve looked uncomfortable. Winters was grinning at 
him in the most scornful way. 

«‘ Well—you—see, mine is not exactly what you would call 
charity. I get a guid pro quo.” 

“Oh, you do. And of course the reading world is holding its 
breath for that catalogue. Then her name is Westerbrook. I have 
gained that much by my call. Good-bye for a little while. It 
would bea thousand pities to interrupt that catalogue.” 

When Créveceur got back into. the gloom of the underground 
shop, it was to find in Westerbrook standing rigidly before the 
desk, poring over a newspaper held in place by Madeline’s trem- 
bling hands. 

Before he had well left the uproar of the street behind him, the 
child’s sobbing voice had smitten on his ears: 

“Tt cannot mean father—my own darling father !” 

“But it does mean him. It means no one but him. Leave the 
paper and go home, Madeline. I will try to make it clearer to you 
when I come home.” 

«* You are coming with me, mother.” 

No.” 

“Tt is desdlate in that attic room in the stuffy lodging-house. I 
thought my heart would break if I stayed there and waited for you.” 

The woman turned and drew the child near enough to touch 
her forehead with a slight kiss, but her face lost none of its stern- 
ness, 
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“There, child, don’t make it harder than it is. I must talk 
with Mr. Créveceur. I will come to you soon.” 

‘« Here he is now, mother. Don’t grieve, my precious one.” She 
put her hand on her mother’s shoulder and kissed one of her pale, 
cold cheeks, before turning reluctantly towards the street again. 

Little Créve was standing timidly aloof from them, looking much 
more like an intrusive loafer than the undisputed owner of all 
the hoarded wisdom around him. For a second after Madeline had 
— the stately woman to whom little Créve offered her 
weekly wage with an air of cringing apology seemed scarcely con- 
scious of his presence. With her long white fingers she was twist- 
ing into a rope the paper the girl had brought her. Her em- 
ployer meekly awaited her pleasure: 

**Mr. Créveceur”’—she came out of her sombre revery with 
startling suddenness—“ was not that young man the artist who 
forced an introduction to me in the park that Sunday ?” 

i “Yes, yes. Winters is a brusque fellow, but he is all right at 
eart.” 

“ Who was ‘ the fair prude’? What was the ‘ proposition’ you were 
to submit to somebody? Of course you know that I heard every 
word before you took him out of the shop.” 

“Yes, of course, of course. But I assure you, my dear child— 
lady—dear Mrs. Westerbrook—you know in point of years I could 
well have been your father, so pardon me—Winters did not mean 
anything. He never does mean anything.” 

‘* He is an artist, is he not?” 

“Yes; oh, yes. A very good one, too, he might be, if he did 
mean anything. But Winters never does. Frothy, you know; 
flighty, I might say.” — 

“Then he did not mean that he was anxious and willing to pay 
two hundred dollars to somebody for doing something for him ?” 

Little Créveceour put up one yellow hand and set his cr 
farther back from his perplexed, wrinkled forehead. It did not ad 
to his facial attractiveness: 

‘*Mean it? Oh yes. I think he meant that; but then—it would 
never do. He—you—it—” 

“Tf there is a chance for me to make some’ money, Mr. Créve- 
ceur,” she interrupted, in a cool high voice, ‘‘ you have no right to 
decide for me.” 

Crévecceur looked as if a fearful load of responsibility had sud- 
denly been lifted from his shoulders: 

‘* Precisely what Winters says—precisely.” 

‘‘Then I am the fair prude. I suspected as much. What does 
he want of me, Mr. Crévecceur?” 

“A sitting. Two sittings. Perhaps a dozen sittings. It is for 
a big picture. But you have only to say ‘No’ once, and he shall 
not trouble you again.” - 

“But I have no intention of saying ‘No.”” 
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“Yes; but, dear child—dear lady—my sweet Mrs. Westerbrook, 
pray don’t feel driven into this thing. I know the catalogue is 

or dependence. I don’t pay you half what it is worth. I feel 

ike arobber. But if business should brisken up a little—” 

“ You feel ‘like a robber’? You—my one friend! His one friend! 
Monsieur Créveceur, I revere you.” 

She laid her beautiful hand on the little man’s rusty coat-sleeve 
with a tender smile, that made his shy old face redder and shyer 
than ever. Caressing touches were not common with him. 

“ What should we have done without you? It is I who rob you. 
If there is other work for me, I must be about it. Go to your artist- 
friend and arrange this for me, please.” 

“Wait, my dear child. Think it over, dear lady. I pray you do 
nothing precipitate. To-morrow will be time.” 

She flung towards him the paper which she had been twisting 
into a rope all this time: 

‘‘Read that! The marked passage, I mean. Then you will 
understand better. I must have that money.” 

She walked away from him, and Crévecceur could hear her rust- 
ling the leaves of the big catalogue hurriedly. The paper she had 
flung towards him revealed itself, when he got it fairly untwisted, 
as a small local sheet printed in an obscure Georgia town. He was 
directed in his search by two sweeping blue-pencil marks, between 
which were bracketed some lurid head-lines, the largest type in 
which was devoted to the name of ‘‘ Richard Bronson Westerbrook,” 
followed by a statement that ‘ There ange on the streets of 
this place, a week or so ago, @ poor wan 
and empty pockets. His clothing, which gives evidence of expos- 
ure to the elements and long wear, is the clothing of a man of 
refined habits. He came into town on foot, and persists in calling 
himself Richard Bronson Westerbrook. 

“A young man of the same name in every particular was at one 
_ time a prominent citizen of our neighboring city of Savannah, 
where the Westerbrooks have always figured conspicuously as people 
of culture and means. 

“ When interrogated he talks incoherently of having ‘come home 
to give himself up to the authorities,’ but grows restless and nervous 
if asked to name the crime he has been guilty of. 

“Local physicians have pronounced him a harmless monomaniac, 
and he is being cared for by the county. Confinement, so far, has 
not been found necessary, as his mania is in form of settled melan- 
cholia, and he is gentle and courteous to everyone who comes in 
contact with him. 

“This is inserted with a view to attracting the attention of friends 
or relatives of the unfortunate man, and the press generally is re- 
quested to copy.” 

“ Of course,” said little Crévecceur, striking the paper violently, 
“there is not a word of truth in that part of it,” 
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Catherine followed his shaking finger to a certain sentence: 

“ About his desire to give himself up, you mean?” 

‘«¢ About crime of any sort in connection with him. He was a 
gentleman, a fastidious, refined gentleman.” 

Yes.” 

“A man incapable of hurting anything ren Or, perhaps,” 
catching at a very feeble straw, “it is some other Westerbrook.” 

“No; it is my husband, Richard Bronson Westerbrook of the 
Savannah Westerbrooks—the oldest and wealthiest family in the 
city.” 

“Now?” 

“ Now.” 

“ And he—” 

She flung out her hands tragically: 

‘‘Is a pauper in a village not one hundred miles from them. Now 
you know why I must have that money.” 

“ But surely, dear child—pardon me, but might you not write?” 

“To his family?” 

“Yes.” 

‘Never! They are all against him. They all believe him to be 
a criminal. Poor fellow! he has brooded over his trouble until he 
believes it himself.” 

And you?” 

“T have faith; I have strength; I can wait—but—I must work.” 

“Dear child, you are a heroine!—a brave, beautiful heroine.” 

She waved the personal tribute aside with a gesture of im- 

tience: 

“ You will see your friend, Mr.—” 

Winters.” Little Crévecceur supplied the name deprecatingly. 

“ Winters, and tell him I will hire to him to-morrow if he is 
ready. You will please arrange it all.” She waved her hand and 
walked quickly out of the shop. 


CHAPTER V. 


SHELLEY WINTERS, stretching the big canvas for his Desorme- 
ville picture, found himself marvelling amusedly at the queer turn 
in the tide of his own affairs. 

From having been at the lowest financial ebb, with a superabun- 
dance of leisure on his hands nearly all the winter, here he was 
called upon suddenly to get up a high pressure of energy, while 
“two of the handsomest women in New York City” were waiting to 
be “immortalized by his brush,” which was the personally flattering 
light in which he chose to regard the transaction, -- 
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The extraordinary circumstances attending his negotiations wita 
“my lady Touch-me-not” seemed to warrant a slight indulgence in 
the matter of self-congratulation and a good dinner. He had tele- 
phoned an invitation to Chadwick to join him in the latter, and 
was waiting for his coming with boyish impatience. He greeted him, 
when he did arrive, hilariously: 

* — it is just as I told you, Chad; you are a sanctimonious 
fraud.” 

“What did you tellme? Ah,I see! You are getting ready for 
the picture. Iam glad to see you bestirring yourself. Found a 
model to your mind?” 

«Quite to my mind, thank you.” He stood off eying the can- 
vas critically. ‘“ Some ground to get over there! It is going to be 
a masterpiece, and Desormeville will have to whistle for it.” 

‘*Ts that what you told me? I don’t recall it.” 

‘“No. I told you I would lay a wager that all, or at least half, 
the scrupulosity about that model was yours, not hers. You and 
little Créve are a couple of antiquated specimens of prudes in pants. 
My lady Touch-me-not came to me of her own accord; said Mon- 
sieur Crévecceur had declined negotiating for her; bargained with 
me as if she had been in the model business all her life; and actually 
stipulated for her pay in advance.” 

‘**T don’t believe you; I don’t believe one word you are saying, 
Winters,” said Chadwick, bluntly, reddening indignantly. 

Shelley, tacking and stretching, whistled several measures of 
“Erminie” with a tack in his mouth, before speaking again : 

“*’Pon honor! I was as much surprised as you are. I was sitting 
here, meditating and smoking, trying to evolve the bacchante out 
of my inner consciousness, when ‘ there came a tapping at my door,’ 
and in walked the fair prude. She was as stately as Juno, and as 
self-possessed as an old stager, fully impressed with the market- 
value of her own charms. She presumed that I was Mr. Winters, 
the artist; and I presumed that she was Mrs. Westerbrook—” 

“* Westerbrook’! You have distanced me. She was merely ‘a 
lady in distress’ when she was brought to me,” acrimoniously. 

“Don’t be envious, Chad. She did not give me her name. 
Neither did Créve.” 

How then?” 

“ Providence! But her name is neither here nor there. I simply 


wanted that you should have the benefit of knowing the finale to 


your own heroics.” 

“¢ You have told her the subject of your picture ?” 

“¢ Like an honest boy.” 

And she consented? ”. 

‘« Like a sensible woman. I will do her the justice to say, how- 
ever, that she winced perceptibly, but never once offered to with- 
draw from the contract.” 


“Then the bargain is actually closed 
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“Closed! She gives me the first sitting and I give her the first 
instalment to-morrow.” 

Chadwick turned his back on the blank canvas and walked over 
to a table in one corner, where was a litter of rude sketches in black 
and white. He had cast Mrs. Westerbrook out with a shrug. “She 
was not the woman he had taken her for.” 

“‘ What are all these ?” he asked, indifferently. 

“That is what I wanted you for mainly; postures for my drink- 
ing girl. You see, Chad, now that I have secured my coveted 
model, if I make a poor thing out of such rich material I shall 
want you to kick me. This is my own preference.” 

From the papery chaos on the table between them he extracted 
the rough sketch of the drinking girl as he wanted her to be. 

Seated by a table strewn with fruits, bottles; and glasses, in an atti- 
tude which displayed to the best possible advantage a prettily rounded 
ankle, dimpled shoulders, and a tapering arm, was the bacchante. 
One arm, resting on the fruit-strewn table, afforded a support to her 
head, which was thrown backward in a strikingly graceful poise. 
The riant face was full of gleeful satisfaction with a world where 
wine and adulation flowed so freely. In the extended right hand a 
brimming glass was held, plainly in invitation. The entire concep- 
tion was strong and spirited in the extreme. 

The designer waxed impatient of his critic’s prolonged silence. 

“ Well! don’t you find anything at all to commend ? ” 

“*Much; very much. Done in colors, and clothed in flesh-tints, it 
will be well worth Desormeville’s price and your talents. It is well 
thought out.” 

“Thanks! You catch the idea, do you? ‘Drink with me, 
bo 8.’ 

y I catch the idea. I see but one difficulty in your way.” 

“*Tt will be hard adjusting Juno’s face to Hebe’s form.” 

“My lady Touch-me-not is a trifle tragic. Of course I shall have 
to take some liberties with her features.” 

“JT fancy she won’t object to that so long as you pay her well— 
in advance.” 

““Oh, come now, where’s the use of swinging to the other ex- 
treme? Women are either saints or devils with men of your stripe. 
I don’t suppose the lady would have chosen this line of work if 
anything equally remunerative had offered in another. I have had 
my small triumph over you and Crevy, ana I can afford to be mag- 
nanimous. Now for dinner.” 

Chadwick took out his watch and consulted it: 

“Only half an hour to give you. I am looking for a visitor of 
some importance—the owner of ‘ Loyalty.’” 

“The big marble? I had thought it was a fancy sketch.” 

“T am not rich enough to indulge in such large-sized fancies. No, 
jt was an order given to me bya man on the eve of leaving for Cali- 
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fornia, over three years ago. It seems he extended his tour some- 
what unexpectedly, and has just gotten back from Europe.” 

‘‘ Has he seen your work ?” 

“Not yet; he is to come at seven and ‘bring a friend with him,’ 
who, he says, is a good judge of such things.” 

‘*Tf it is not a fancy sketch it must have a history. It is a 
melancholy sort of thing—infernally depressing. he woman 
looks like a ministering angel, but the man might have stepped out 
of the Inferno. Of course you know the story ?” 

He was washing his hands and getting ready for dinner with 
sloppy energy. 

“A portion of it—only just enough to catch the idea.” 

‘What does the fellow want with it?—a rich man’s fancy ? ” 

‘*T rather think it is an association of memories he is preserving. 
He wants it for his own home.” 

6 In love with the woman,I guess. Did he describe her to 

ou?” 
re No; he gave me a photo—and—by Jove! ” 

He broke off suddenly, with an expression of absolute bewilder- 
ment on his face;-then fell to whistling vigorously. 

“ What now ?” 

‘* Nothing—only if you are going to give me any dinner, I should 
like you to be about it.” 

“ What is your patron’s name?” 

“ James—Roswell James, a Southerner. I am to ship the mar- 
ble round by sea, if it suits him.” 

to ?” 

“ Savannah.” 

The walk to the restaurant took but a second of time. It was 
early, and the room was sparsely filled with business men dining 
hurriedly, in the usual American style. Chadwick and Winters 
had scarcely located themselves when two men entered and appro- 
priated a table within easy ear-shot of them. 

One of them was Lush Masonton the banker ; the other a travel- 
bronzed man, apparently some years the banker’s junior. Both of 
them nodded slightly in direction of the two artists. Chadwick, 
touching Winters’s foot under the table, managed to convey to him 
the information that the younger man was his patron, the owner 
of the marble group “ Loyalty.’ 

Mr. Masonton had spread a newspaper over the table, and giving 
his orders for ‘‘ Anything you have that’s decent,” in careless haste, 
—— an interrupted conversation, tapping the paper impa- 
tiently: 

“T would give a great deal to find the wife and daughter. Wes- 
terbrook was immensely clever to me when I was ill in Savannah.” 

‘* Westerbrook was a gentleman. I was in hopes he would live 
that unlucky affair down. But I imagine it got the better of him 
finally.” 
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“Tf there is no particular reason for secrecy, would you mind 
giving me the history of his trouble, its origin, etc., etc. 

‘‘The real trouble, I guess, is known to no one; but all Savannah 
knew what ruined Richard Westerbrook’s life, so there’s no betrayal 
in telling you. He and I went to college together, and were par- 
ticularly chummy up to the time of his marriage—his first mar- 
riage I mean; the one that set every tongue in Savannah wagging. 

“Dick was a handsome fellow—position, property, everything to 
make life valuable. His sudden marriage to a pretty woman who 
had come from heaven knows where, and was teaching in one of 
the public schools there, amazed his friends beyond everything. 
He had been accredited to another woman for years—his present 
wife, in short. I must admit that the first wife was handsome 
enough to justify his folly, but he never succeeded in floating her. 
She was as ambitious as the devil, and the refusal of those old con- 
servative Savannians to accept her as one of them was gall and 
wormwood to her. 

«‘T think their one child was about five years old when a thun- 
derbolt fell in the Westerbrook connection. Dick was accused of 
theft and attempt to murder. Circumstantial evidence against him 
was overwhelming. Nothing but money and family influence kept 
him out of the penitentiary. His wife left him in the midst of his 
trouble, leaving the child with his relatives. She got a divorce 
from him with the usual facility, untying the matrimonial slip-knot, 
ger. that he had been guilty of a penitentiary offence. 

“* Dick was pretty badly cut up about it. No one who knew him 
ever believed him guilty, but the deuce of it was that suspicion even 
refused to cling to anyone else.” 

** You are not eating,” said Chadwick, suddenly laying down his 
own knife and fork to stare at Winters, who was leaning forward in 
an attitude of strained attention, altogether foreign to his usual in- 
dolent attitude: 

“My tooth aches infernally. Struck the nerve with a hard 
crust. Never mind me ; eat your dinner.” 

Supporting his chin in an approved toothache posture, he once 
more gave his undivided attention, furtively, to the conversation 
going on at the other table. 

“Was there a public trial and all that sort of thing ?” 

‘Oh, by George, yes. And I shall never forget a scene at that 
‘trial. He was accused of robbing the uncle to whom he owed every- 
thing in life, and among the witnesses called for the prosecution 
was his present wife. She was a niece of the old man’s by the other 
side of the house, and it had always been supposed that she and 
Dick would get married and inherit from the old man conjoiutly. 
She had kept house for old Amos Westerbrook ever since leaving 
schgol, and knew exactly how much money he kept about the 
house and where. 

“The old man had drawn ten thousand dollars out of the bank 
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fornia, over three years ago. It seems he extended his tour some- 


what unexpectedly, and has just gotten back from Europe.” 

‘« Has he seen your work ?” 

“ Not yet; he is to come at seven and ‘ bring a friend with him,’ 
who, he says, is a good judge of such things.” 

‘If it is not a fancy sketch it must have a history. It is a 
melancholy sort of thing—infernally depressing. The woman 
looks like a ministering angel, but the man might have stepped out 
of the Inferno. Of course you know the story ?” 

He was washing his hands and getting ready for dinner with 
sloppy energy. 

“A portion of it—only just enough to catch the idea.” 

‘‘ What does the fellow want with it?—a rich man’s fancy?” 

“*T rather think it is an association of memories he is preserving. 
He wants it for his own home.” 

ne 7 love with the woman,I guess. Did he describe her to 
you 

“No; he gave me a photo—and—by Jove! ” 

He broke off suddenly, with an expression of absolute bewilder- 
ment on his face;-then fell to whistling vigorously. 

“ What now ?” 

‘‘ Nothing—only if you are going to give me any dinner, I should 
like you to be about it.” 

“ What is your patron’s name?” 

“ James—Roswell James, a Southerner. I am to ship the mar- 
ble round by sea, if it suits him.” ; 

to?” 

“ Savannah.” 

The walk to the restaurant took but a second of time. It was 
early, and the room was sparsely filled with business men dining 
hurriedly, in the usual American style. Chadwick and Winters 
had scarcely located themselves when two men entered and appro- 
priated a table within easy ear-shot of them. 

One of them was Lush Masonton the banker ; the other a travel- 
bronzed man, apparently some years the banker’s junior. Both of 
them nodded slightly in direction of the two artists. Chadwick, 
touching Winters’s foot under the table, managed to convey to him 
the information that the younger man was his patron, the owner 
of the marble group “ Loyalty.’ 

Mr. Masonton had spread a newspaper over the table, and giving 
his orders for “‘ Anything you have that’s decent,” in careless haste, 
nwo ag an interrupted conversation, tapping the paper impa- 
tiently: 

“ owed give a great deal to find the wife and daughter. Wes- 
terbrook was immensely clever to me when I was ill in Savannah.” 

“* Westerbrook was a gentleman. I was in hopes he would live 
that unlucky affair down. But I imagine it got the better of him 
finally.” 
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“Tf there is no particular reason for secrecy, would you mind 
giving me the history of his trouble, its origin, etc., etc. 

“‘The real trouble, I guess, is known to no one; but all Savannah 
knew what ruined Richard Westerbrook’s life, so there’s no betrayal 
in telling you. He and I went to college together, and were par- 
ticularly chummy up to the time of his marriage—his first mar- 
riage I mean; the one that set every tongue in Savannah wagging, 

“Dick was a handsome fellow—position, property, everything to 
make life valuable. His sudden marriage to a pretty woman who 
had come from heaven knows where, and was teaching in one of 
the public schools there, amazed his friends beyond everything. 
He had been accredited to another woman for years—his present 
wife, in short. I must admit that the first wife was handsome 
enough to justify his folly, but he never succeeded in floating her. 
She was as ambitious as the devil, and the refusal of those old con- 
servative Savannians to accept her as one of them was gall and 
wormwood to her. 

‘“‘T think their one child was about five years old when a thun- 
derbolt fell in the Westerbrook connection. Dick was accused of 
theft and attempt to murder. Circumstantial evidence against him 
was overwhelming. Nothing but money and family influence kept 
him out of the penitentiary. His wife left him in the midst of his 
trouble, leaving the child with his relatives. She got a divorce 
from him with the usual facility, untying the matrimonial slip-knot, 
pleading that he had been guilty of a penitentiary offence. 

“Dick was pretty rage 4 cut up about it. No one who knew him 
ever believed him guilty, but the deuce of it was that suspicion even 
refused to cling to anyone else.” 

“You are not eating,” said Chadwick, suddenly laying down his 
own knife and fork to stare at Winters, who was leaning forward in 
an attitude of strained attention, altogether foreign to his usual in- 
dolent attitude: 

“My tooth aches infernally. Struck the nerve with a hard 
crust. Never mind me ; eat your dinner.” 

Supporting his chin in an approved toothache posture, he once 
more gave his undivided attention, furtively, to the conversation 
going on at the other table. 

“Was there a public trial and all that sort of thing ?” 

“‘Oh, by George, yes. And I shall never forget a scene at that 
‘trial. He was accused of robbing the uncle to whom he owed every- 
thing in life, and among the witnesses called for the prosecution 
was his present wife. She was a niece of the old man’s by the other 
side of the house, and it had always been supposed that she and 
Dick would get married and inherit from the old man conjointly. 
She had kept house for old Amos Westerbrook ever since Sendag 
school, and knew exactly how much money he kept about the 
house and where. 

“The old man had drawn ten thousand dollars out of the bank 
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to make a payment on a plantation he had just purchased, and 
Dick and she had counted it for him just before he retired, and 
had put it in the desk in the library. She had to testify in open 
court that she and Dick were the only persons who knew where it 
was. She answered the cross-questions with tremendous self-con- 
trol, but when the lawyers got through with her she asked permis- 
sion to say a few words. 

“ And then and there she defended Dick against the charge with 
a simple eloquence and womanly fervor that set rough men to sob- 
bing all around her. She looked like a guardian angel, as she was. 
The old man turned her adrift for it, however. A little while 
after Dick got through with the divorce lawyers, they were married. 
I never saw a grander display of loyalty. It was worthy of perpet- 
uation among deeds of heroism.” 

‘« You said something about attempted murder. His uncle?” 

“ —s James touched his own breast and laughed mirthlessly. 

“Tear” 

Yes,” 

*«« And you believed him guilty ?,” 

“ Not for an instant. If the grand jury had not found a bill 
against him, the seratch I got that night would never have been 
heard of. A cock-and-bull story got afloat that I was in the house 
prs 2 and in attempting to defend the old man’s property 

ot hurt.” 
git! And there was no truth in it ?” 

“‘T don’t say that. But I do say I have told you all I mean to.” 

He laughed, and pushing his soup-plate from him, took up the 
bill of fare with affected interest. 

“ What became of the first wife after she slipped the knot? You 
interest me immensely.” 

“T have no idea. Doubtless she has long since found another 
dupe. She was a fascinating woman. Ah, I see they have bluefish 
down; shall we try some?” 

‘‘ By all means. Here, waiter: bluefish, broiled. We need legis- 
lation on the subject of divorce. It’s made disgracefully easy— 
slip-knots, nothing more, as you well called the nuptial tie.” 

‘Shall we go?” Marx asked, impatiently, deferring to Winters 
as host. 

“ Yes, when I have paid the score. Chad”—he leaned forward, 
speaking in a soft undertone—‘ do you know the story of ‘ Loy- 
alty’ now ?” 

“‘So do I. And, Chad, do you know who ‘ Loyalty’ was?” 

: 

“So do I.’ 

“ And, Chad, do you know what became of the first wife ? ” 

“No. Who does?” 

do,’ 
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“ The deuce!” 

“As you observe, ‘the deuce.’ I am ready to go now.” He 
ma eet the bescribbled envelope carefully in his side-pocket. 

“ Mem. for a picture ?” Chadwick asked. 

** No; the plot of a somewhat lurid novel.” 

“Who is going to write it?” 

Winters yawned, stretching his capacious mouth to its full lim- 
its. 'The two men had been daily associates sufficiently long to read 
each other clearly. Chadwick translated Winters’s yawn without 
difficulty. It meant: “It is useless to ask any more questions, for 
I shall not answer any of them.” 

As the artists passed out of their neighborhood, Lush Masonton 
returned to the subject of the Westerbrook troubles : 

‘‘ You have interested me tremendously in the story of Wester- 
brook’s misfortunes. You were his friend before the affair—” 

“T am his friend now, although he did rob me of the only 
woman I ever wanted to marry. But such wounds heal with time. 
Three years’ constant activity in new fields has taken all the old 
soreness away. If I could find Dick Westerbrook to-morrow, I 
would care for-him as if he were my own brother. I propose look- 
ing for him at any rate.” 

‘<Promise me, James, that if you find the wife you will let me 
assist you in caring for them.” 

‘‘She would hardly let me do re said James, curtly. 
“ Now we will go to Chadwick’s studio. did not mean to bias 
your opinion of the work by giving you a clue to the story, but the 
scene in Amos Westerbrook’s library, where Richard Westerbrook 
had just been charged with theft, and sat paralyzed, apparently 
with fear, while his wife, taking her place by his side, hurled de- 
fiance at his accusers, struck me as worthy of perpetuation as a 
specimen of grand moral heroism.” It was an impulse—giving the 
order for the group, and I am afraid it will prove an incumbrance; 
but I can’t do the little sculptor out of his wages for the work. 
Suppose we proceed to his studio.” 

As they, in their turn, passed from the restaurant to the street, the 
electric lights were sending a full flood of light upon the broad 
plaza that skirts Union Square. An open carriage was passing 
slowly along their line of vision. 


On the back seat a handsome woman with blonde hair and large, - 


innocent eyes reclined indolently. On the front seat were a 
cola tt and a pretty child profusely adorned with lace and 
ribbon. 

The lady waved her fan carelessly in direction of the two men. 
Roswell James, staring at her with amazed eyes, forgot to lift his hat. 

«* By the Lord Harry, if that is not—” 

“Papa! papa! I see my dear papa! ” 

The small outstretched hands, the eager baby-voice, averted a 
catastrophe, 
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“ Mrs. Masonton and my little girl,” said the banker, with an air 
of proud proprietorship in so much elegance and beauty. ‘If 
you were going to be in town longer than to-night, I should ask 
you to call.” 

‘¢'Thanks—many; but I am tremendously pushed for time as it 
is. I believe Chadwick’s studio is up this street.” 

Then he fell into a profound reverie, pondering some things that 
struck him as bordering on the marvellous. 


CHAPTER VI. 


THOSE were dreary days to Madeline Westerbrook. 

She hated the big city, whose labyrinthine mazes had made it 
ossible for her father to elude the loving watch she and her mother 
ad kept of him for years now. She hated it unreasonably and in- 

tensely; hated it because her mother went to and fro to her dis- 
tasteful money-getting, in gowns whose shabbiness was a perpetual 
humiliation to her; so unlike the pretty robes that made. her 
“look so queenly;” hated it, because there was no home-life left 
for herself. 

She spent many idle moments sitting in the public parks, be- 
cause the sun shone there and the flower-beds looked bright and 
gay. ‘There was no sunshine, ever, in the little back room over 
the florist’s shop on Third Avenue which they now called home, 
and nothing bright or gay ever entered there. She envied the 

irls who scudded past her bench in the park, laden with school- 

oks and music-rolls. 

Little Crévecceur’s underground book-shop seemed to be the onl 
place of refuge left her and her mother, and little Crévecceur’s 
wintry smile of welcome was the brightest thing left on their over- 
cast horizon. 

Sitting with her open book upon her lap, she pondered her 
mother’s strange conduct that morning perplexedly. Why had 
she been so sharply rebuked for wanting to go with her mother 
as usual? ‘There would have been plenty of time for her to come 
back home and prepare their meagre dinner over the little gas- 
stove. The sharpness of her mother’s voice had been tingling in 
her ears all day: 

“You will stay at home, or in the park until the clock strikes 
five, then you will go back to the room, Madeline. I do not want 
your company to-day.” 

She must have done something very wrong indeed to be so 
severely rebuked; and she spent the day profitlessly trying to trace 
the source of her own wrong-doing to its feontain teal. Poor lit- 


tle Madeline! who had yet to learn what strange safety-valves human . 


passion wil] inyent for its own convenience ! 
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Suddenly an outside subject for consideration presented itself 
and turned her sympathies in another direction. 

A white-capped and white-aproned maid, with a suspiciously 
flushed face, took abrupt possession of the vacant end of her bench, 
dumping down between them a pretty child whose blue eyes were 
brimming over with the frightened tears she did not dare let fall. 

again! You’re a spoilt one; but Marie’s the one, 
t? cure you. You cry at everything. You ain’t the first case I’ve 
handled. Now I’m going to leave you all your lone self on the 
bench here. Then the old bad man’ll come and shake you and 
ask you what for you worried poor Marie so.” 

adeline, taking feminine note of the tiny bronze slippers and 
wee silken socks that were being violently jerked into position 
during this terrible indictment, looked beyond the baby culprit and 
ask a stupid question: 

she yours ?” 

“Mine! Good God! not much; she’s Mrs. Lush Masonton’s. 
That’s what makes her such a piece. ‘They spoil her so at home. 
That’s all the use rich folks is got for children.” 

Madeline had put her arms around the tiny bundle of lace and 
ribbons. The girl cheek and the baby cheek rested against each other 
confidingly. The contact was sweet. to them both. ‘The shining 
blue eyes were smiling into hers with the free-masonry of two 

ears. 
we She is so sweet and so pretty,” said Madeline, tightening her 
hold into a hug. ; 

‘‘She’s purtiest to me when she’s soundest asleep,” said the 
nurse, twitching the short embroidered skirts into fluffier prom- 
inence. never could abide fretful young ones.” 

“Ts not her mother very, very proud of her?” 

The maid laughed insolently: 

“ Her mother’s too full of herself to take time to be proud of her 
or anything else. You like children?” 

‘‘- Yes; when they are clean and pretty. I like this one.” 

‘‘Qh, she’s manageable enough. You can coax her into any- 
thing, but I ain’t much on the coax. Maybe you wouldn’t mind 
watching her a me while I run over to the drug-store to get some | 
toothache-drops ?” 

The irate voice grew suddenly persuasive. She drew a box of 
bonbons from under her apron. ‘‘ These’ll fetch her every time. 
Here, sweety, Marie ain’t going t’ let the old bad man ketch Rhodie. 
Go ’way, old bad man. Rhodie’s Yaa as good as pie.” 

Waiting neither for assent nor dissent from Madeline, she hastily 
emptied the box of candy in the baby lap, and: turning from the 
bench was soon lost to sight in the throng across the street. 

The arrangement was not an unpleasant one to Madeline. There 
was a sense of companionship in that warm pulsing little body and 
in the sweet confidence of the baby eyes. A strange face had no 
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terrors for the little ore. She was too accustomed to revolutions in 
her nursery. And so the afternoon wore on agreeably enough to 
both of them, in spite of the fact that the conversational talents of 
young Miss Masonton were still in rather an undeveloped condition. 

‘What would mamma think to see me playing nurse to you, lit- 
tle Miss Masonton, here in the public park?” She asked the ques- 
tion with dancing eyes. It was a queer position she had been 
placed in, and—‘‘it did take that woman an awful time to get her 
toothache-drops.” 

not?” 

She asked herself some questions with eyes suddenly grown seri- 
ous. Mother said, as soon as she had made a certain amount 
' of money she could follow him—go to him, our poor helpless 
wanderer. Why may not I help? I expect these rich people pay, 
their nursemaids splendidly. I would like it better than the lonely, 
stupid life I am leading now.” 

She stretched her arms and yawned. She was getting tired of 
sitting motionless on that bench. If she knew where the child 
lived she would take it home. : 

The shadows were growing long in the square. The candy was 
all eaten up, and the world was beginning to look decidedly less 
satisfactory to her small companion. The blue eyes were shining 
again through unshed tears when Madeline tied the pretty little 
Normale cap under the dimpled chin and stood up irresolutely. 

She could not wait any longer. Her mother would be coming 
home and be alarmed at her absence. Some one must know where 
this we Masonton lived. She mustered courage to ask the next 

ser-by. 

‘‘Masonton? Lush Masonton, the banker? Oh, yes. Not far. 
Just cross over to Madison Avenue and go three blocks up, and 
there you are.” 

Yes, there she was in five minutes’ time. It was an imposing 
mansion, with an imposing portal; and an imposing personage opened 
promptly to her ring, looked her over with an experienced eye, and 
demanded to know what she wanted in rather a severe voice. 

The arrogance of a menial had no terrors for the Southern-bred 
girl. She stepped composedly into the vestibule, still holding fast 
by little Rhoda’s band. 

“T want to see Mrs. Masonton.” 

“ Out.” 

Mr. Masonton.” 

“* Not in yet.” 

A slight clicking noise behind them was the occasion of an im- 
mediate change in the butler’s manner. 

‘‘There’s Mr. Masonton now, miss.” 


The banker was in the vestibule by this time, and looking at the 


group with grave inquiry. ‘The insolence of her reception, vexa- 
tious thoughts of her mother’s anxiety about her, discomfort at the 
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rospect of her late homeward walk, combined to extinguish the 
ust spark of Madeline’s good-nature. She was distinctly in a bad 
humor, and turned upon the rich banker with a spirited uplifting 
of her graceful neck and flashing eyes: 

“TI have brought your little girl home, sir. Her nurse left her 
on a bench by me in the park, and I suppose she thought I would 
stay there until she saw fit to return. If I hadas pretty a child as 
this, I think I would take better care of her. I did not want to 
leave her at the door like a parcel-delivery man, so I came in be- 
cause I wanted to tell on her nurse.” 

The banker was looking at her with clouded eyes: 

‘« Perhaps if she had been a parcel of dry-goods she would have 
been better cared for,” he said, in a bitter undertone; then, more 
directly: ‘‘ Do I understand you that my daughter’s nurse left her 
in care of an entire stranger ?-” 

“She did.” 

“‘Tt’s drink, sir,” said Roberts, laconically. “Ive knowed it for 
some time.” 

“‘ And never reported it?” Lush Mansonton could be very stern 
on occasion. 

‘*'To the mistress I did, sir. But Marie dressed hair beautiful.” 

A wail from little Rhoda smote upon the air. Madeline had 
a to loosen the small clinging fingers, and the baby protested 

oudly. 

g She seems to have formed a ready attachment,” said the 
banker, taking in the little scene with his dark, troubled gaze. 

“Tt takes a very short time to win a baby’s heart,” said Madeline, 
with quaint wisdom. “ Little Miss Masonton and I are good friends.” 
She knelt and kissed the wet, pink face, then turned towards the 
door with a slight inclination towards the banker. 

“One moment, please,” he said, looking at her perplexedly. 

“«* Yes, sir.” Madeline paused politely. 

“Tam sure—that is, I know—I am speaking to the possessor of 
refined manners and a good heart. You would not—I beg you not 
to take offence—but perhaps—” 

The young girl came frankly to his assistance: 

“Do you want to ask me if I would take this position ? ” 

** Yes. Thank you for putting it so directly; I was afraid—” 

“That you might give offence. Not tome. I thought of it my- 
self, sitting there in the park. But I should have to ask mamma. 
I have never done anything of the sort, and I should be a very 
unusual sort of nurse.” 

‘IT am sure of that; that is why I should consider myself for- 
tunate in securing you.” 

They were standing in the open doorway, and a long line of street- 
lamps were flashing into view one after the other down the ave- 
nue. They-filled eline with consternation: “It must be dread- 
fully late.” 
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“T might come back to-morrow if mamma saysI might, but I 
can say nothing more now; it is almost night.” 

**Unless perhaps to give me your name and address. I have 


scaroety thanked you, I believe, for your care of the child.” 
She hesitated for the space of a second. It would never do to 
associate the name of Westerbrook with service: 

“Madeline Rawlings,” she said, giving her first and middle 
names with crisp decision. 

Then she ran quickly down the steps and was soon out of sight 
of the aristocratic neighborhood in which the Masontons lived. 

Breathless and apologetic, she entered the little room over the 
florist’s, to find her mother pacing it in a state of intense excite- 
ment. She seemed scarcely to observe Madeline’s hurried entrance, 
taking no notice of her until she felt a caressing hand on her arm. 

‘‘ Frightened about me, mamma ?” 

‘‘Why should I be frightened about you ?” 

She put out repelling hands to ward off the girl’s proffered kiss. 

‘“‘There! don’t try to kiss me! Don’t want to kiss me ever 
again, child.” 

Madeline drew back, silent and wounded. She had so much to 
say, so much to tell, but no one wanted to hear it. Her mother’s 
daily life was getting to be more and more a matter in which she 
had no part. She went into the little closet they called their 
‘‘other room” and began busying herself in the preparation of 
tea. 

She would like very much to talk that nursing project over 
with her mother to-night, but she supposed they would both be 
enveloped in et silence for the remainder of the evening. 
These long silent spells were not uncommon with her mother now- 


adays. 

The silent spell did last a dreary while that evening. Her 
mother had thrown herself upon the little horse-hair sofa and, 
clasping her hand over her eyes, had remained motionless during 
the entire time she was preparing their evening meal and putting 
it on the table. 

‘* Tea is ready, mamma, but it can wait.” 

There was something so pathetic in the child’s gentle acceptance 
of her darkest moods that Mrs. Westerbrook opened her eyes and 
beckoned her nearer. 

“ Poor little Lina! I am so unkind to you. I know it and hate 
myself for it, but one idea seems to have taken complete possession 
of me, soul and body. It is your father! I have telegraphed to 
the mayor of that town, asking that the best care shall be taken of 
him until I come.” 

“ And you are going to him? ” 

**T should like to. I must, as soon as I get all the money prom- 
ised me for a certain piece of work. But—I cannot go until I have 
earned it.” 
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. **Tt is hard work, mother; harder than you can stand. You look 
pale and exhausted to-night.” 


“Tt is hard work, child—the hardest I ever did; but it won’t last 


long. I was wondering if you would be brave enough to stay here 
without me for a little while. I must bring him back and put him 
where he can be taken care of better than I can ibly care for 
him, child. The people downstairs are d at friendly—and 
dear little Monsieur Crévecoeur says he would have an eye on you.” 

“Then it is all arranged ?” 

Madeline had blanched to the very lips. The prospect of being 
left there without her mother was appalling. Mrs. Westerbrook was 
watching her furtively,and when a next spoke it was to say coldly: 

“There! never mind. I had supposed you would be willing to 
make some sacrifice for my sake and your father’s. The money 
will barely suffice to take me to him and bring us both back.” 

“You are not goin to-night or to-morrow, mamma. Don’t 
judge me too hastily, please. There is nothing I would not sacrifice 
for you and for him. But—hm—if I could make the money to 
pay my own expenses, might I not go then?” 

“ You ?—how ?” 

Then, kneeling by the sofa, caressing her mother’s hands with 
soft nervous touches all the while, she told the story of her after- 

noon’s experiences and submitted her project for money-making 

with tremulous eagerness. 

“ Of course,” she said, lifting her head proudly, “I did not give 
him the name of Westerbrook. No one need ever know that 
Richard Westerbrook’s daughter went out to service. AndI should 
only be there while you are at work.” 

‘‘ What name did you give him?” said Catherine, sitting up on 
the sofa to lift the sweet face nearer her own. ‘‘ You are a brave, 
self-reliant child.” 

“ Madeline Rawlings; my own, real name, but not all of it.” 

“‘ Which is, after all,” said Catherine with a shrug, “‘ not your 
baptismal name; but your father’s prejudice was so great against 
your middle name that he insisted upon its being dropped.” 

“Then where did the Rawlings come from ?” 

‘‘ Nowhere in particular. All your childish belongings, armlets, 
silver cups, napkin-rings, and such other things as were your very 
own, had been marked M. R. W—and I fitted the Rawlings into 
the hiatus left by depriving you of the middle name you were bap- 
tized with.” 

“ What did the R stand for, mamma?” 

Raystinger.” 

“Horrid! I don’t blame father for disliking it. Where did it 
come from? Ought I to tell Mr. Masonton differently ?” 

‘*You will tell Mr. Masonton nothing. We will talk the matter 
over with Monsieur Créveceur first. I believe Raystinger was 
your maternal grandmother’s name.” 
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CHAPTER VII. 


“SEE how you like the mother, and if she recognizes the lady in 
you as promptly as her husband did, there is no objection to your 
taking charge of the child during the hours I am away from you. 
It will be company for you.” 

It was in consequence of this conditional assent to her impor- 
tunities that Madeline once more approached the Masontons’ house 
with a fixed purpose. 

Roberts received her with an access of cordiality: 

“They’ve been talking you over, and you are to go right up to 
Mrs. Masonton’s room—up them steps, turn to your left, and 
knock at the first door towards the rear.” 

Compliance with these directions brought her into Mrs. Mason- 
ton’s presence, where she experienced a distinct sense of novelty. 
She had never conceived of anything exactly on the order of that 
apartment. 

-A disorder pervaded it which was so luxurious that it gave no 
offence to the eye. A heavy, subtle fragrance enveloped the room 
and its one occupant, that was not akin to the dewy fragrance of 
a flower-crowned morning. The pale-yellow silk curtains were 
dropped from their loopings to moderate the glare of the broad 
sunshine outside. It was through a mist of amber light that Made- 
line caught her first glimpse of little Rhoda’s beautiful mother. 
She hesitated in the semi-obscurity which enclosed her, when the 
door through which she had entered swung softly on its hinges, 
shutting out the brighter and harsher light of the hall. An inex- 
pressibly sweet voice guided her towards the table in one corner, 
where Mrs Masonton, loosely enveloped in a white wrapper, was 
disposing of her breakfast in listless fashion. 

“ Ah! you are the young girl who was so pood to my precious 
Rhoda when that horrid Marie deserted her. 1am so much obliged 
to you. Sit down there, please—not there. I am afraid my naughty 
little pug would resent it. She has a preference for that particular 
chair. fihere. Now take off your hat, please.” 

Madeline drew out the long black pin which kept her hat in 
place, and laid the shabby head-piece on her lap. This Mrs. Mason- 
ton was certainly very pretty, but—it was not so easy to decide 
whether she would like her—as—a—mistress; she was a trifle 
arrogant. 

‘“ Mr. Masonton wants me to employ you for a nurse for Rhoda. 
Iam quite sure you cannot have had much experience; you look 
so very young.” 

‘«T have never nursed for anyone before.” 

Madeline, her first confusion over, was sitting quietly, with 
folded hands, looking at the banker’s wife, whose , unsoftened 
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by cosmetics, and suffering just then by close contact with a mul- 
titude of hard white curl papers, was not a faultless one. 

‘Never nursed at all? 

“No, ma’am. But we are very poor, and I am very much alone 
when mother is at work, so I thought I might try it.” 

“* What sort of work ?” 

“ Mother works in a bookstore.” 

“ = you think you would like to care for my little girl?” 

Yes ’m.” 

Mrs. Masonton regarded her a trifle more critically. 3 

“You are from the South. I know it by your accent. I lived 
there once—and—I—hate it!” 

“ Perhaps, then, you would not like me about. I am a South- 
erner, but we have lived here a long time.” 

She had risen and was adjusting her hat. Her cheeks were 
flushed and her eyes aglow. 

Mabel put out a jewelled hand imperatively. 

‘‘ Heavens, what a remarkable sort of nurse you will be! But Mr. 
Masonton insists upon my securing you if I possibly can. He says 
you have character. I am afraid you have.” 

“*T hope I have.” 

“ And Lush thinks you would be good to the child.” 

“Tam sure I re 5 I don’t see how anyone could be anything 
else. She is a little angel.” 

Mrs. Masonton shrugged her shoulders and laughed. 

‘«* All pretty children are at a first glimpse. I adore my baby 
when she is sound asleep.” 

‘‘T am afraid my hours would not suit you,” said Madeline, prac- 
tically. ‘‘I could not come before eight nor stay later than six, 
bere A sary I could promise to be faithful to the child while I was 
with her.” 

‘* That would be ee As for hours, I suspect Marie came 
ard went to suit herself; I don’t know. But she dressed my hair 
beautifully. I can never replace her. I suppose you never did 
such a thing ?” 

“T comb mamma’s hair when she is tired. It rests her. But 
I don’t know anything about the fashions. Mamma says I have a 
magnetic touch.” 

“T adore magnetic hands. And I am always tired. Suppose you 
try my hair for once; I could direct you in the finishing touches. 
'T'ry, there’s a good child!” 

adeline hesitated perceptibly. It had seemed almost like play 
to take charge of the pretty little Rhoda—no humiliation in it. But 
this thing of hiring out as half nurse and half lady’s-maid was 
another business. Mrs. Masonton was looking at her composedly: 

“Tsee! You are as proud as Lucifer! All of your people are. 
No amount of poverty can humble you. As Mr. ounton insists 
so, I would like you to take this place until I can find a more ac 
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complished nurse. I have never known my husband to take such 
a decided stand about anything that comes under my supervision 
—or is supposed to do so.” 

While she had been talking, Madeline had been wrestling with an 


| inward monitor. What had she and Pride to do with each other ? 


She came off conqueror. Pride was humbled. 

“T think if you will let me I would like to try your hair, Mrs. 
Masonton. I may not suit you, but I can try.” 

“T am not a tigress. If you don’t pull it all out by the roots we 
sha’n’t quarrel. Bring my peignoir, please. You will find it hang- 
ing up by the door of the dressing-room. My head aches abomina- 
bly this morning, and I have missed my poor Marie awfully. She 
was perfect in certain lines.” 

The combing began in nervous silence on Madeline’s part. Mrs. 
Masonton had shaken out her long yellow hair, and, leaning back in 
her easy chair, she closed her eyes luxuriously. She opened them 
presently to ask: 

“ What did you say your name is, child?” 

Madeline Rawlings.” 

Silence reigned once more. The lady broke it finally: 

“Your mother is right. You have a soft, soothing, pleasant 
touch. With a little instruction you would do as well as Marie.” 

To which Madeline made no answer. She had her hands full of 
a long yellow plait, whose final disposition she was pondering 
seriously. She remembered having seen something extremely prett 
on the wooden head of a waxen-cheeked lady who turned aroun 
and around, in the accommodating fashion of her sex, in the win- 
dow of a hair-shop on the Square. If she could only guess how it 
was done she was sure she would make a friend of this pretty, frivo- 
lous dame of fashion. 

“What are you frowning so for? Heavens! do smooth those 
three lines out of your forehead, child. I hate scowling people. 
I want people to smile about me. You made me shudder. Just 
look at yourself in that mirror.” 

Mrs. Masonton sat up in her chair with the most unexpected 
vivacity. Madeline had thought her half asleep. 

‘«Those three straight lines in your feouhiend: made you look ex- 
actly like—some one—I—abhor. Don’t ever frown that way in my 
presence again.” 

She had jerked the long yellow coil from the girl’s hands, and was 
—— it about her head with unsteady fingers, indifferent to 
effect. 

Madeline stood aloof, surprised and stung: 

“T was trying to recall something that I thought would be becom- 
ing to you,” she said, proudly. ‘‘I did not know I was scowling.” 

** You were, though; abominably. There is Rhoda! She always 
wakes up just when everybody wants her to'stay asleep. Oh, I wish 
Marie had not made a fool of herself.” 
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There was a tinkling of brass rings upon a brass rod, a portiére 
was lifted, and baby Rhoda, pink and fresh from prolonged slumber, 
stood in the open doorway. With a pleased gurgle of welcome she 
darted towards Madeline and held up her red lips. 

Mrs. Masonton arched her brows in surprise: 

“ Well, upon my word, you do seem to have made a conquest of 
the little witch! I should like you to come if you will. The house- 
maid can see to her at night, you know, and she generally sleeps 
until nine in the morning. eo sure Mr. Masonton will let me 
have some peace about the child if he knows you have charge of 
her during the day. One cannot spend one’s life in the nursery, 
watching a child. I suppose I am as fond of mine as any other 
mother is. Only—please don’t ever let me see those three straight 
lines in your forehead again. I am quite certain I shall dream 
about them to-night.” 

Madeline langhed. Things hed ‘‘gone her way” after all, and 
she could afford to laugh. 

‘*T am afraid I was showing what mother calls ‘napa’s puckers.’ 
She scolds me about them often.” 

‘«*'Then you have a father here?” 

“No, madam; my father is not here. I have only a mother.” 

Mabel regarded her keenly for a second, then laughed mirthlessly. 
There were smoulderings in her own past which this girl’s presenee 
seemed to have fanned into disconcerting burning coals. If she 
were a free agent in this matter of selecting Rhoda’s next nurse, she 
certainly would not take this girl into her home; but, after all, why 
should a chance reminder of a disagreeable thing carry such weight 
with it? Lush had laid his sternest command ot fe to secure 
this girl if she possibly could, and there were reasons why, at pres- 
ent, she particularly wanted to keep Lush in a good humor. 

“Tt is understood, then, that I am to come ?” 

Madeline asked the ——— as she drew on her brown-cotton 
gloves. - Mrs. Masonton had gone over to a pretty cabinet desk in 
one corner and was selecting a sheet of paper with critical exactness. 

“‘Yes; I shall certainly expect you. But wait a moment, please; 
I am going to ask you to deliver a note. I want it delivered in per- 
son, and Roberts is such a clumsy messenger.” 

Madeline winced at this fresh straw, which indicated which way 
her course was likely to lead, but the recent rebuke she had admin- 
istered to herself had not yet lost effect. 

Scarcely a moment elapsed before Mrs. Masonton swept towards 
her, the train of her long muslin wrapper lying in white billows on 
the carpet. Her face was flushed, and as her eyes met the youn 
girl’s clear, candid ea briefly, they dropped upon the scen 
envelope in her hand: 

“You are going to be my little confidential maid—friend, rather. 
#5 you are never going to prattle about anything I ask you to 
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“JT never prattle about anything anyone asks me to do,” said 
Madeline, bluntly. 

“Of course, of course not. There is no answer to this; I ay 
want you to leave it at the number on Fifth Avenue to whic 
have addressed it. Deliver it in person, please.” 

“To Mr. Shelley Winters?” reading from the envelope. 

“Yes; at once, please. He is a portrait-painter, and he expects a 
sitting which I cannot give him to-day.” 

She stopped, marvelling at herself. What was there in the pure, 
proud face of this girl-who had sought menial service at her hands 


to put Mrs. Lush Masonton voluntarily on the defensive? She . 


asked herself this and a score or two more of unanswerable ques- 
tions as the hall door closed behind Rhoda’s new nurse, and left 
her time and solitude for reflection. 

Madeline, rejoicing that the address on the envelope in her hand 
would not carry her so very far out of the way, walked blithely 
towards the studio on the Avenue, She would deliver it in person 
and then hurry down to Monsieur Crévecceur’s, to tell him and her 
mother all about her morning’s transaction. 

It would be a sort of good-bye visit to little Monsieur Créveceeur. 
Sunday would be her only holiday after to-day. 

She climbed the steep stairway to the studio with a light heart 
and springy step. It was a great thing to discover one’s self not a 
cumberer of the earth. Her prospective independence acted as a 
stimulant. Perhaps, after all, she would not have to remain behind 
when her mother started southward on that pathetic errand. 

The outer door of the studio was slightly ajar. She knocked, 
and from a remote distance some one requested her to “step in and 
wait.” 

She stepped in and waited. An immense black screen partitioned 
the long room unevenly. Behind this screen the activities of the 
studio were evidently pursued. She could hear the artist’s brusque: 

“ Head a little to the right. Elbow firmer, please. And—if you 
could accommodate me with a smile.” 

Madeline listened per force of circumstances. There was noth- 
ing else to do. She was disappointed in the general appearance of 
things. She had supposed artists’ studios always full of wonderful 
creations. Flickering reflections on a mirror fastened high up on the 
wall, on the other side of the screen, caught her wandering glance. 
The phenomena of reflection challenged a closer inspection. With 
no sense of undue curiosity she drew nearer the screen and—re- 
ceived a shock! 

It was an arrangement of the artist’s, that glass placed behind 
him on a picture-line while he painted. Many an inaccuracy in 
his work was revealed by examining the canvas in the mirror. 

Those first wavering lines on the mirror’s surface had been the 
result of Winters’s changing his own position. His broad black-clad 
shoulders had covered the reflecting space effectually. When he 
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walked off to replenish his palette at a case of paints near a remote 
window, a more brilliant reflection was cast upon the clear glass. 

Catherine, robed in the gay garb of the bacchante, her lovely 
shoulders and arms bared to the artist’s gaze, sat in the prescribed 
attitude, holding the drinking girl’s glass at the prescribed angle; 
but she had not accommodated the artist with a smile. 

Her great, tender eyes were fixed wistfully upon the dusty panes 
of glass through whieh she could just see the russet clusters of some 
ailantus blossoms. Perhaps in spirit she was wandering in the 
tangled old garden at home. She never by any chance glanced 
towards the mirror. It would only reflect her own shame and 
humiliation. 

A stifled cry from the other side of the screen fell on her ear. 
She moved her head restlessly : 

“I think you are wanted in the other room, Mr. Winters.” 

With an impatient exclamation Shelley strode past the mirror and 
into the outer room. No one was there. On the dusty table between 
the two front windows lay the note which Madeline was to have 
delivered in-person; but Madeline herself ? 

She was flying homeward with burning wrath in her poor little 
ignorant heart. The day, her bright independence day, had sud- 
denly been overcast. There was nothing left for her to look up to, 
to reverence, this side of heaven. 

When she reached the stuffy little room she called home she 
buried her hot cheeks in the bed-pillows and sobbed in the gusty, 
irrational fashion of all young things unexpéctedly wounded— 
sobbed until the fires of her indignation quenched the fountain of 
her tears. 

‘*Now I know!” She lifted her head, and her lips curled with 
scorn. “Now I know why I was never to want to kiss her again.” 


CHAPTER VIII. 


THERE came moments of great disgust and profound discourage- 
ment to Shelley Winters during the busy time that he spent work- 
ing alternately on Mrs. Lusk Masonton’s portrait and on the 
Desormeville canvas. 

What with the rich woman’s coquettish caprices and the poor 
one’s haughty disposition to hold him rigidly to the conditions of 
his first proposition, life was assuming entirely too serious an aspect 
to the big painter, who loved smooth seas and balmy air, and could 
see “‘ values” only in what was beautiful and adjustable to his own 
ends. 

The bacchante promised to be disappointing, after all—a fact 
which he announced to Marx Chadwick in his usual petulant style: 
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‘‘ You see, it was all right so long as I was at work on the figure. 
She cannot alter her own exquisite curves, by any known process 
of distortion; but, Sa my word, Chadwick, unless I can induce 
her to leave off her Lady Macbeth mask, the whole thing will be a 
dismal failure. I have to remind her, repeatedly, that I am not 


frescoing the ceiling of a nunnery.” 


Chadwick looked at him with satirical aympathy 

‘¢ Poor little boy! Where is the hitch now ? on’t she assume 
the proper postures?’ Won’t she grin to order? Why don’t you 
chuck her under the chin with a box of bonbons? I believe candy 
is considered very ‘ fetching.’ ” 

‘¢ Chuck her under the chin? Lord, man! I would as soon think 
of laying profane hands on a tigress. She holds the wine-glass at 
the proper angle, but she eyes it for all the world as if she were 
rehearsing the dagger scene as Lady Macbeth.” 

Unfortunate !’ 

“Unfortunate? I should say it was; deucedly unfortunate. 
Now, if it were Mabel’s face!” 

“ Mabel ?” 

‘*Mrs. Lush Masonton. You know I am doing her portrait at 
the same time. She is a distant cousin of mine.” 

He was never backward in throwing in this supplementary bit of 
information. It did him no harm to be known as a connection by 
marriage of ‘‘ banker Masonton’s.” 

‘‘ What sort of face has Mrs. Masonton?” Chadwick asked, indif- 
ferently. 

‘“*A riant face, brimful of mischief and daring. She and my 
lady Touch-me-not are the yaa of each other in every respect. 
’Pon honor, between them they will turn my hair white before I 
finish the jobs. I feel somewhat as if I were driving two untrained 
animals tandem, with every prospect of being landed in the dust. 
Don’t laugh; I am confoundedly in earnest about it. I have been 
going it pretty rapidly, Chad, on the strength of those two canvases, 
and if I don’t get paid for them, the guild will have to keep me 
out of the poor-house, no joke.” 

“ You ought to be sure of the portrait, at least.” 

“Tam not, though. One never is sure of anything Mrs. Lush 
has a hand in. If she gets tired of one position, she will alter it a 
dozen times in as many minutes, and laugh in your face if you raise 
a word of objection.” 

‘* Your riches have proved embarrassing,” said Chadwick, not 
very heartily; for he knew nothing of Mrs. Masonton’s portrait, and 
was not in touch with the big canvas for which wall-space was 
being reserved in the resplendent Desormeville restaurant down 
town. 

“‘ Suppose you come over to-morrow and tell me what you think of 
the thing as far as it has gone? By Jove !”—he rose hastily from 
his lounging posture—“ Mrs. M. will turn the tables on me this 
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“time. She is to give me what she is pleased to call a sitting, at 
eleven this morning. I call them her uprisings and her down- 
sittings. Women have a fine appreciation of punctuality in other 
people. Likely as not she is sitting in my studio at this very mo- 
ment, in a fine fit of the sulks.” 

Mrs. Lush Masonton was in the studio at that moment, but she 


was not in a “fine fit of the sulks.” She was making the most of 
a golden opportunity. She had never been in the room, alone, 
a Now she could satisfy herself as to what was behind that 
big black screen. Shelley always made her sit in front of it. She 
had been “dying for a peep.” When she asked Shelley about it, 
he only laughed at her for her curiosity, and tried to make her 
believe that the great black screen served exclusively as a back- 

round to her own portrait. But she had never been deceived by 


Im. 

She drew off her gloves and laid aside her hat. When Shelley 
should get back he must find her sitting, sleepy and cross, in the 
chair in front of the screen. In the meantime— 

In the meantime she stepped softly around the corner of the 
screen, with a guilty fluttering at her heart and the flush of excited 
curiosity dyeing her cheeks crimson. On the still air of the empt 
room a cry of amazed delight floated almost immediately, follow 
promptly by a nar agg outburst of temper: 

“The wretch!—the heartless, story-telling wretch! A back- 
ground to my portrait, indeed! I hate him! I hate him! Oh, if I 
only had her arms—her shoulders! I am a fright, a scraggy hag, 
by comparison.” 

The bacchante gazed at her with colorless eyes, unsmilingly. The 
little foot, displaying the toe of a bronze slipper from under short 
crimson skirts, was ravishing. The dimpled shoulders and _taper- 
ing arms were infinitely fairer than those which Mrs. Lush Mason- 
ton liberally displayed above the low-cut, sleeveless bodices of all her 
evening dresses. The graceful abandon of the position was be- 
witching. ‘The face was still in too unfinished a state to attract 
attention. She clenched her small fist tightly: 

‘‘He shall tell me who she is before I leave this studio. Shame- 
less, horrid thing! No wonder he is indifferent and languid when 
he gets to painting on that hideous portrait of mine.” 

ot, foolish tears, of a hotter and more foolish jealousy, sprang to 
her eyes, and she looked at the drinking girl through a mist of 
tears that blinded her to everything, her own folly included. 

She had “cared for Shelley” all her life. He knew it, and she 
knew it. She had loved him from that moment, on the morning 
of his return from studying art in Paris, when he had taken her in 
his arms, called her his “ dear little cousin,” and thanked her for 
being such good company to his mother while he was away. ‘Then, 
when his mother had died, and she had gone off to look for another 
home—and found it—there had always been the feeling that, but 
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for their extreme poverty, she and Shelley would have belonged to 
each other. 

The flood-gates once opened, it was no casy task to close them. 
She heard Shelley’s heavy tread in the corridor. It would be fright- 

. ful for him to find her there in tears. She mopped her eyes vigor- ~ 
ously, and darted for the flap in one corner of the screen by which 
she had penetrated into this forbidden ground. 

She was too late! Shelley was already in the outer room, and—he 
was not alone. She could hear a woman talking to him in a low 
voice of intense earnestness. The voice was cultured and sweet. 
She wished she dared lift the flap ‘‘just a scrap.” Evidently, 
Shelley was not pleased at the lady’s utterances, sweet though the 
voice was: 

ss — mean you want me to relinquish my model?” 

a lose the sale of a two-thousand-dollar picture? Preposter- 
ous!” 

“You have gone far enough to finish from: memory. I do not 
suit you—and—I loathe the work. I do not need the money so } 
ba rr I have been helped—” 

inters waved his hand impatiently: ‘‘I have nothing to do 
with your necessities or your Nislikes, madam. I hired a model 
for so much a sitting; I made unusually liberal terms with you, and 
I have a right to expect square dealing in return.” 
“<A right,’ yes. I was asking a release as a matter of courtesy. 
I threw myself on your generosity.” 

“That is the trouble with women. They are always taking short- 
cuts out of a bargain. Madam, I shall expect you at the usual hour 
on Thursday. Pardon me, but I am expecting a sitter at any mo- 
ment.” 

His manner was imperious in the extreme. His model turned 
haughtily upon him. 

“And what if I should not choose to come ?” , 

“Tt is always a lady’s privilege to discredit her own promises. I 
leave you to abide by your own sense of fair dealing.” 

“'T'wo more sittings—and—I am released.” 

She spoke in a cool, far-away voice, as if she were making some 
mental calculation in which he had no interest, then walked 
abruptly out of the studio, leaving Winters doubtful if he were ever 
to see her again. 

Most assuredly there had been no love-making between them, and 
Mabel Masonton’s ee grew light as eider-down in, consequence. 

As the door closed upon the model, she thrust her bright face 
through the flap of the screen and said, laughingly: 

“Let her go, Shelley. She is as solemn as an owl. Put my face 
on her shoulders. Laugh, and the world laughs with you; drink, 
and the world drinks too. Is that how the poet hath it?” 

“ Mabel, you witch! what are you doing there?” 
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She emerged from behind the screen, smoothing her yellow hair 
rere more respectable showing with two white, heavily jewelled 

ands. 

‘‘Nothing,” she said, demurely, “but confirming my Sunday- 
school convictions that the human heart is a desperately wicked 
thing. Shelley, you have been deceiving me! You said there was 
nothing behind that screen. There is a great deal behind it—a 
great deal more than there is in front of it,” making a frowning 
gesture towards her own portrait. 

“You are angling for a compliment now, but I am too exasper- 
ated at present to think of anything fitting. If she should take 
the bit between her teeth and leave me in the lurch, I am a ruined 
man.” 

She raised her lovely blue eyes reproachfully to his moody face: 

“ Don’t ever call yourself a beri man so long as | am near to 
you, ou naughty, ungrateful boy!” 

e looked at her unsmilingly: 

‘You are an angel, Mabel, and I’m awfully fond of you, but you 
cannot help me out of this scrape. Thank you, though, for wanting 
to. Position, please.” 

He pointed to the chair and walked off to fetch the easel against 
the wall, that contained her own portrait. His mood was distinctly 
surly. If the model should choose not to come back to him his 
conception of the bacchante would be marred, and Desormeville’s 
two thousand dollars would go to some one else. As he faced tow- 
ards his sitter again, he gave a yell of delight. 

Into the exact posture of the unfinished bacchante behind the 
screen Lush Masonton’s wife had thrown herself. With her right 
arm extended she was looking at her russia-leather pocket-book 
laughingly. Fora moment the silence was profound. Then she 
caught tac breath excitedly, let her arm drop, and turned her 
flushed face towards the artist: 

“It was superb; absolutely faultless. But you tantalize me. I 
should be a made man if I could put that vision on canvas.” 

She shrugged her shoulders petulantly: 

“Then be a made man. You are dreadfully moody, Shelley.” 

You are dreadfully daring, Mabel.” 

“T would dare for—you.” 

He stood quite still, at a distance from her. He was passin 
through the throes of a tremendous struggle. His lips move 
uneasily, and a single word fluttered over them almost inaudibly: 

“Temptress! ” 

She was not looking at him; she was {=zering the clasp of her 
bracelet. She laughed nervously: ; 

“T shall not let you paint me at all, Shelley, if it strikes you 
dumb.” Then, with frowning eyes, ‘‘ You do not deserve anything 
at all at my hands.” 
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‘‘IT know it. But, Mabel mia, I go to the world for my deserts; 
I come to you for my indulgences.” 

He came closer to her, and lifting her smooth, white hand to his 
lips, he held it there a second, then dropped it and turned away 
with a muttered exclamation: 

“ Position for the portrait, please.” 

She looked at him in haughty surprise. 

“ Which means, I suppose, that your model is unapproachable.” 

“ Which means,” he said, daubing his palette with the most con- 
tradictory colors, “that I refuse to take sph ge,“ of an impulse. 
Come back to me in cold blood, and renew your offer, and—” 

He shook himself, and flung his massive head backward with an 
irritated gesture. 

“Well?” 

‘«T will be your slave for life.” 

«*Then—you will be my slave for life. I shall come back, 
Shelley.” 

And—Masonton ?” 

‘* Has nothing to do with it.” But the reckless words brought a 
deeper flush into her delicate cheeks. ; 

elley made no reply. He was painting absorbedly—painting 
rapidly and uninterruptedly for moments, without once glancing 
towards his sitter. At the expiration of five minutes of this trying 
silence Mrs. Masonton forsook her chair abruptly. 

‘‘There! that will have to do for to-day. Lush has some men 
for dinner, and I want to order the flowers.” 

She was adjusting her hat before the dusty mirror that orna- 
mented one side of the studio. Shelley, watching the airy grace 
of her movements with hand, arm, and neck, marvelled that he 
should ever have allowed another man to appropriate all that beauty 
and sweetness. Without discretion at any time, he made a singular 
display of its lack on this occasion. 

“ Poor as I was, you would have married me once, Mabe ? ” 

She was drawing on her long suéde gloves composedly. 

“Yes; it was not I who was afraid of poverty then.” 

“ But you are now?” 

“«T hate poverty, and I hate poor people; you are the one excep- 
tion to the rule of my detestation.” 

She laughed insolently, and with a careless nod of her head 
passed out of the studio, and, entering her carriage, hurried to the 
florist’s, whose flowers always bedecked her dinner-table. 

She had given her order, and, leaning back among the cushions of 
her carriage, she gazed with unseeing eyes upon the plebeian things 
moving restlessly along the plebeian avenue. No one ever came to 
= part of Third Avenue in private carriages, save for floral pur- 
chases. 

The excitement of the morning was telling seriously on her 
nerves. If she ‘‘ were kept five seconds longer” she ‘‘ would go 
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without the flowers.” She leaned forward to convey this piece of 
information to the footman standing bareheaded by the open car- 
riage door, but drew back with a startled exclamation. 

A lady had just stopped at a door on one side of the florist’s shop, 
and, taking a latch-key from her pocket, was letting herself in. A 
piping young voice from the flower-shop, accompanied by the patter- 
ing of childish feet, halted her. 

‘* Lady, lady, wait; there is a letter for you.” 

Catherine turned eagerly towards the child, who had darted back 
into the shop. It was not unusual for fine ladies in fine carriages 
to stop in front of the florist’s, from whom she rented aroom. It 
was not often she even bestowed a glance upon them. What were 
they to her or she to them? Waiting for her letter she lifted her 
eyes, at first indifferently; then they rested sternly and resolutely 
on the delicate beauty of the face in the carriage. ' 

“ Leave the flowers and drive me home.” 

Catherine heard the order given nervously, but just then the 
florist rushed forward with a gorgeous basket of carnations and 
ferns, and deposited them in the front seat, with countless excuses 
for his slowness—to none of which the banker’s wife vouchsafed 
reply. 
« Who is your customer, Mr. Rhinebecker ?” Catherine asked, as 
the giitiering equipage dashed out of sight. 

The florist lifted his shoulders and eyebrows. 

“Who? I donot know. She makes no account. She’s not on 
my books. She pays like a princess, and—she loves carnations 
—will have them whether they are in bloom or not. They must 
bloom for her. 

“‘ Characteristic of her,” said Catherine, in a bitter undertone, as 
she turned and moved towards the side door and let herself in. 


CHAPTER IX. 


PERHAPS it was well that the Masontons had company to dinner 
that day. The “horrid bores” for whom the banker brought out 
his best vintage, and Mabel put on the pretty gray silk that “went 
so well” with the pink carnations in the middle of the table, served 
to bridge a very awkward chasm. 

The aspiring combination of ferns and carnations that hid husband 
and wife from each other while at table mig have been purposely 
arranged as a screen, but the banker was pleasantly ignorant of the 
fact, and was quite satisfied to lose sight of his wife’s golden head 
and innocent blue eyes so long as she kept her end of the table well 
entertained. 

It was only after the last guest had departed that Mabel seemed 
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suddenly to collapse. She walked slowly towards an ottoman in 
front of the bay-window, and flung herself upon it with an audible 


awn. 
‘ She would have preferred that Lush should go off to hisclub. It 
had been a dreadfully nerve-trying day,and she would like to “ think 
things out,” without being obliged to move or speak, or listen even, 
for hours. : 

The lamplight, playing about her recumbent figure and ample 
silk draperies, brought out flashes of color whenever she moved her 
restless head or her heavily-ringed hands. She wore a new ring 
that evening. Lush had remembered, after leaving the house, that 
it was the anniversary of their wedding-day, and had brought the 
pretty reminder home with him. 

She wished he had not. She adored rings, but to-day any special 
mark of affection on her husband’s part was calculated to make her 
uncomfortable. She turned her face petulantly towards the window. 
Lush had come into the room with a lighted cigar. Then he was 
going to spend the entire evening at home. Drawing a chair close 
to the ottoman, he laid a caressing hand on her shining hair. She 
removed it abruptly : 

‘Don’t, please, Lush; I feel as if I were strung on wires to-night.” 

“Tired ?” He leaned forward for a closer scrutiny of her averted 
face. “Why, you looked so handsome and spirited while those men 
were here, that I almost concluded to give a dining every day.” 

“One has to talk to people at one’s own table.” 

“Yes, of course. And | must confess to a wandering mind my- 
self. I was thinking of a lot of outside things. By the way, what 
do you say to ringing for Miss Masonton to entertain us a bit before 
she retires? I haven’t seen the tot to-day.” 

‘Do leave her where she is, Lush. She is always cross and 
sleepy this time of day, and Rawlings can do more with her than 
either one of us.” 

‘‘ Rawlings! Is that what you call the little girl I engaged as 
baby’s nurse? It sounds English, don’t you know.” 

**T don’t like the name of Madeline; it is too much like my own. 
Rawlings answers every purpose. Dear! how dreadfully domestic 
you are becoming, Lush!” 

There was a pout in her voice, and she permitted her white lids to 
droop until they shut out the warm, rich-tinted toom, the flowers 
that stood on the pedestal in thecorner, and Lush’s handsome head 
resting easily on the back of his cushioned chair. 

Mr. Masonton, contentedly puffing the smoke of his havana in 
_ —" toward the open window, pursued the conversation 
anguidly. 

never out” very strong in ¢éte-d-téte—at least, not 
the domestic sort. But he tried always to remember that she was 


very much his junior, and —that his own absorption in business affairs, — 


perhaps, made him a rather dry home companion. 
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“ Rawlings is a success, then ?” ; 

“Decidedly. Rhoda is wrapped up im her. I never spend an 
anxious moment about her.” 

‘*Good !_ By the way, Mabel, do you remember my telling you, 
weeks ago, that I was leaving no stone unturned to find the family 
of the man who once befriended me—Westerbrook of Savannah ?’ 

“ Yes,” fluttered faintly over Mabel’s lips. “ What about them?” 

“Nothing very definite. I- have discovered that Westerbook 
himself has wandered off in a fit of mental aberration, and that the 
wife and daughter are somewhere here in town—where, I have not 
yet discovered.” 

“ Why do you bore me with this dismal old tale a second time? ” 
She turned her pale face fiercely towards him. 

‘* Because,” he answered, composedly, ‘‘ I got hold of a clue to- 
day for the first time, and, if it leads. to anything, I want you to 
invite Westerbrook’s wife and daughter here to stay for awhile. 
The house is large enough—and—” 

She rose from the ottoman and turned languid eyes toward the 
clock on the mantel. There was a marvellous display of will-power 
in this deliberate act. 

‘* Yes, the house is ample for every purpose, but—you have not 
fonnd these people yet, Lush. It will be time enough to plan for 
their comfort when you have, Is that Roberts going to the door? 
I cannot see anyone else to-night, and I will not. Iam tired and 
half sick.” 

She made good her retreat as far as the library, and there stopped 
with a wildly beating heart. What manner of coil was Nemesis 
drawing tightly about her? She had been no worse than countless 
other women. She had slipped her neck from under a detestable 

oke; that was all. But—she would not like to have it all laid 
are before Lush! Roberts’s voice broke the silence: 

“ He was to bring an answer, sir, if you was at home.” 

She heard the soft rustling of paper, and the next moment her 
husband’s face, grave and troubled, was framed in the doorway. 

“T am sorry, Mabel; I had dedicated this evening to you, but I 
find I must goout. Sha’n’t stay a moment longer than I can help.” 

“‘T do not mind; I was going to my room anyway. Go, please ; 
I a headache.” 

She was glad to have him go. The relief was great. This call 
had nothing to do with that business, for she had heard him say to 
Roberts: “ Tell him I will be with him at twenty minutes to nine.” 
She walked back into the library. She had the big, empty room, 
with its costly hangings and well selected elegance, all to herself. 
She had heard “ Rawlings” pass swiftly through the hall and out at 
the front door just a little while before that call for her husband 
came. A queer change had come over “ that girl:” she was willing 
to stay so much later of evenings now than she had stipulated for 
at first. It was a great comfort to have Rhoda so well looked after. 
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But Rawlings and Rhoda were mere passing considerations at t).at 
moment. She was nervously alive, to-night, to perils that hun 
over her own pathway. Why should she feel so old and tired 
of a sudden? Did one perhaps grow more weary pursuing devious 
paths than going stupidly and dully along straight and beaten ones ? 

Pacing restlessly to and fro, her foot came in contact with a ball 
of crumpled paper. She stooped and picked it mp. Evidently Lush’ 
had aimed it at the waste-paper basket, which it had failed to reach. 
She examined the signature first —‘‘ Maxwell.” Then she read the 
note: 

‘‘Dear Lush: A lady in whom you are very much interested has 
just been thrown on my hands as a patient Can you come to my 
rooms at twenty minutes to nine o’clock ? If I am not there, wait 
for me.” 

‘‘This is worth preserving. It would be a good bit of circum- 
stantial evidence; ii—” she smoothed the crumpled piece of paper 
carefully out upon the table ; her brows met in a sharp contraction 
—‘‘if,’ she said again, ‘‘things come to the worst, this will be a 
good card to hold. Now I shall have some ground to stand on.” 

She sat for a long time supporting her head in her hands. She 
never liked to be taken by surprise. There certainly must be some 
path out of this labyrinth. She came to some sort of conclusion 
with startling abruptness, and leaving her chair walked over to a 
desk in the corner and seated herself with pen in hand. The first 
note she wrote was to Shelley Winters: 

‘‘Dear Shelley: Every obstacle to my posing for you has been 
removed. Look for me to-morrow at eleven.” 

“Why not ?” she said, drawing her full red lips sharply in with 
her gleaming teeth. “ Lush has removed the obstacles himself.” 

This communication addressed and sealed, she selected another 
sheet of paper and wrote the date with ready pen. But it seemed 
difficult for her to get beyond that point. She held her pen irreso- 
lutely suspended for a long time. It was not an easy letter to write, 
and it read very odd after it was written. She read it aloud for 
her own benefit when it was finished : 

“Fate has played you an unkind trick in bringing you and me 
once more into close proximity, and nothing but consideration for 
my husband influences me in addressing you as I 4m about to do. 
It might have been sufficient for you to have alienated my first 
husband’s affections to such a degree that my only path to peace lay 
through the divorce courts; but you have dndcpen my horizon 
afresh by thrusting the hateful past once more before me. I am 
not vindictive. I bear malice to none. But I cannot leave my 
future peace of mind at your mercy. By a remarkable combination 
of circumstances, my present husband, Lushington Masonton, con- 
ceives himself to be under a debt of gratitude to Richard Wester- 
brook. He is seeking to repay that indebtedness to you. You are 
at liberty to receive all the aid he may offer you, but if you mar 
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the serenity of our domestic life by a single allusion to the past, the 
irrefragable proof (now in my possession) of who robbed Amos 
Westerbrook will be given to the Savannah public, where at one time 
Miss Catherine Clayton posed asa sort of saint. If your old in- 
fatuation for Richard Westerbrook still holds good, you may soon 
be placed in a position to provide handsomely for him and youself. 
I hope I have said enough to secure discretion on your part.” 

As she sealed this document up, after reading it carefully over, 
she glanced at the clock. It was precisely twenty minutes to nine 
o’clock. According to agreement, Lush must at that moment be 
in Dr. Maxwell’s rooms. If by any possibility the ‘“‘ patient” 
referred to in Maxwell’s note should be “that person,” there 
had been no opportunity for communication between them as 


et. 

: She left the room hurriedly, and returned almost immediately, 
buttoned closely up in a long, dark ulster. A plain black bonnet 
and brown veil hid her shining yellow hair effectually. In a second 
~— she was out upon the sidewalk, scudding along at tremendous 
speed. 

P Shelley’s note she dropped into the first mail-box she passed; but 
holding tightly by the other one, she crossed Fourth Avenue, with 
its broad, clean we emptied of the hurrying day crowds, passed 
into the garish light of Third Avenue, with its thunder of ele- 
vated cars overhead, its blaze of illumination, showing tawdry shop- 
windows, surrounded by tawdry promenaders, down, down through 
the coarse, plebeian thoroughfare, until the gas-lighted florist’s shop 
was sued, and the familiar face of little Rhinebecker, placidly 
smoking his cigar on the pavement in front of his shop, flashed 
upon her. No danger of his recognizing her to-night. 

“You have a ms lodger overhead ?” she said, addressing him 
abruptly, gasping slightly from nervousness and excessive speed: 

Yes ; what then ?” 

“ She is sick?” 

“Yes ; what then?” 

““Dr. Maxwell is attending her.” 

“Right again; what then ?” 

“Nothing at all. I was to make sure that I left this at the right 
place. You will give it to her.” : 

She handed him the letter. “ From some one who wants to help 
her,” she said, hurriedly; ‘‘ you will give it to her right away.” 

‘‘Right away. Here you, Mildred.” 

There was nothing to wait for. Her letter was already on its way 
up-stairs by way of the outside door at which she had seen Cath- 
erine standing that morning. Gathering her veil closer about her 
chin, she started hurriedly on her homeward walk. She kept 
straight on up the plebeian avenue. ‘There was a sense of protec- 
tion in the laughing, hurrying, jostling crowd of men and women 
seeking recreation in the uote streets. She dreaded reaching the 
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long, dark cross-street by which she must get into the avenue where 
her own house stood. 

She had almost reached the point where she would have to leave 
the brilliantly lighted avenue, when a thickening of the crowd, and 
the hurrying past her of several policemen in succession, made her 
aware that something beyond the usual was drawing the crowd 
about a nucleus. Enlightenment came 

“A runaway!” ‘‘ Carriage smashed to kindling-wood!” “Man 
stunned!” ‘ Nobody knew who he was!” ‘‘Swell!” 

The stalwart policemen parted the crowd with hard clubs and 
harder words. 

In the broad circle of light immediately under an electric arc, 

Mabel could see the wreck of what had once been a handsome 
coupé. As the crowd swayed and parted before the potent batons, 
she recognized the trembling brutes, who were iin 280. against 
the grip of countless horny hands—recognized the vehicle and the 
ghastly-white coachman, who, himself uninjured, was gazing with the 
crowd at some object prone on the ground. It was her husband’s 
team. 
With a muffled shriek she fled past the crowd, almost running. 
She did not slacken her speed until she reached her own door, 
through which she entered by the aid of a night-key. They would 
be bringing him home sepia and Lush Masonton’s wife must 
be found as it became her to be found. Her hands trembled so 
violently that it was with difficulty she managed to rid herself of 
the long ulster and the cumbersome bonnet that had served her so 
well as a disguise. 

Once freed from them, she stood with strained eyes and ears wait- 
ing for—it. 

t seemed a lifetime before the hurried ringing of the bell, the 
shuffling sound of many feet, and the hurried opening of the library 
door called her to active participation in the horrible gy 

Robert told the ghastly story in frightened gasps. Mrs. Masonton,, 
pale and emotionless, asked quietly: 

‘‘ Has Crenshaw gotten back ?” Crenshaw was her coachman. 

‘‘ Yes, madame. Just a second ago he went around to fetch Dr. 
Maxwell.” 

“Tell him I want to see him.” 

“Dr. Maxwell?” 

“ Crenshaw.” 

She stamped her foot softly in imperious impatience, Robert 
disappeared, and a moment later Crenshaw stood where he had been 
standing. 

‘‘ Where were you driving Mr. Masonton to when the accident 
occurred to-night ?” she asked, piercing the pallid face with glitter- 
ing eyes. 

Crenshaw looked at her in pleading silence for a second. 

‘*T presume your position here is worth something to you? It 
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will be worth very little if you prevaricate in your answers to my 
questions. Were you driving him to Rhinebecker’s ? ” 

“Yes, madame.” 

“ Have you ever driven him there before ?” 

“No, madame.” 

She waved her hand imperiously: “ You can go. But, Crenshaw, 
in case you should be asked any — about this drive to-night, 
at some future time, remember that it is always good policy for my 
servants not to forget what I want them to remember. Do you 
understand ? ” 

“Perfectly, madame.” 

When Dr. Maxwell reached the house a little later he found 
Mrs. Masonton, pale and anxious, sitting dutifully by the side of 
her unconscious husband. 


CHAPTER X. 


THERE are certain individualities revolving in orbits contiguous 
to our own with whom we may be thrown in daily contact for 
years without once being tempted to speculate on their private and 
personal modes of existence. 

The postman, who brings you ase’ daily mail through the 
snows of winter and the parching heat of summer, without even 
taxing you for thanks—how many thoughts do you expend upon 
him in the course of the year, aside from his ministrations to your 
ease and the possible contents of his leathern pouch? 

Little Crévecceur was a ——— of this sort. As a second- 
hand book-dealer who displayed discriminating judgment in the 
selection of his wares, and who could be relied upon always for a 
strictly honest report of blemishes or deficiencies in those wares, he 
was extensively and favorably known. But upon little Crévecceur’s 
existence, apart from that underground den of his, who ever wasted 
a conjecture? ‘To all intents and purposes he was a component 
part of the dingy little shop, whose dusty shelves were piled high 
with the yellowing wisdom of the ages. By long association with 
that silent band of ancients he had come to present a like yellow 
and leathery appearance. 

Whatever became of little Crévecceur o’ nights, when the under- 
geome shop was closed, no one ever thought to ask—not even — 
atherine Westerbrook, whose gratitude for kindness received was 
always of the enduring sort. From the moment that she closed the 
big catalogue book, and little Créve struggled into his rusty-black 
alpaca coat, preparatory to shutting up the shop, he was completely 
pr ves for her, until their daily relations of employer and em- 

ployed brought them together again. 

So few superfluous words ever passed between them that little 
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Créve stared in natural surprise as, late one evening, instead of pre- 
ceding him out of the store as usual, Catherine came and stood 
hesitantly by his side while he exchanged his fez and office jacket 
for coat and hat. 

‘«Ts it too late ?—I mean for a little talk ?” she asked. 


She was standing directly under the unshaded gas-jet. It brought 


out the sharp angles and the pitiful | greg of her cheeks startlingly. 
The old man laid his withered hand on her shoulder. His mild 
face was full of tender solicitude. 

“Dear child, you are ill; you have been too ill for work for 
days. I have seen it. It has distressed me, but I did not wish to 
be the first to speak about it.” 

‘* Not ill, only sick at heart. The worry and the anxiety—” 

“Yes, I know, I know. What can I do for you, dear child ?” 

**I have more bad news. I have no one to talk to—about him. 
I think you will sympathize, and perhaps advise.” 

“Sympathy? A heart-full. Advice? What is old Créveceur’s 
rit worth aside from his knowledge of musty second-hand 
books ?” 

“Much—to me. But you were going home? ” 

“Home!” He spread his wrinkled yellow hands and lifted his 
shoulders significantly. “Home can wait; it will not lose its 
charm. I should have gone to Pellinti’s first, for my supper, and 
then—well, then I should have knocked around to be amused or 
bored according to the price of admittance. You perceive that my 
leisure hours are spent riotously.” 

“Let me go to Pellinti’s with you. I can talk while you are eat- 
ing. Madeline gets home late these evenings. She seems happier 
with that child than with me. There is no one waiting for me at 
home.” She was looking at him ieee 

* Dear child, pardon me, but never could I permit you to go with 
me to Pellinti’s. You have something to say to me, and I put my- 
self at your disposal. I will wait here,and you shall talk as long as 
you please.” 

‘“No; it is hot and stuffy down here. We both want the fresh 
air. We will go to some , roan place than Pellinti’s. See, I am 
going to be your hostess. I know just the place for a good cup of 
coffee and a good steak. Quite near my own rooms, too. I must 
talk with you to-night, Mr. Créveceeur, but not in here. Perhaps I 
shall leave you in a day or two.” 

**Something better has offered? Dear lady, I knew your talent 
would be discovered some day. Let me be the first one to offer 
my congratulations, though the shop will be a darksome place un- 
lighted by your presence.” 

She smiled wistfully into the eager old face: 

“ Nothing better has offered, monsieur. But come, we must get 
into the upper world before I can talk. I feel as if these walls 
were closing in upon me; my head hurts so.” 
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‘¢Dear child, I trust it is not the malaria.” 


aon were in the street by this time, and Catherine was well in 
e lead. 
‘*Come ; I know just where we can be comfortable while I tell 
ou about the telegram I received to-day and ask your advice. 
ou are to be my guest at Mondine’s. Do not opposeme. Remem- 
ber, hospitality 1s one of our cardinal virtues.” 

“Dear child, your cardinal virtues are countless.” 

He was taking short, quick strides in order to keep abreast of her 
as she moved with her usual swallow-like smoothness along the 
crowded thoroughfare. : 

They were an oddly-matched pair, and more than one glance of 
piqued curiosity followed the shabby little old man and the tall, 

eautiful lady, in their rapid progress. 

The people in Mondine’s stared a little, too, but it did not inter- 
fere with their simple supper. Catherine pushed her coffee-cup 
aside at the first intimation that her guest had supped. Then she 
laid the telegram on the table before him. Crévecceur pondered it 
with contracted brows. 

“You see,” Catherine said, as he handed it back, “he has eluded 
his guardians and wandered off again. They think to Savannah, 
because he was constantly talking about home. I must find him, 
Monsieur Crévecceur, and put him where he can be properly cared for. 
It has been my plan all along, but sending the money for his board 
every month has kept me empty-handed. I have pictures in the old 
home at Savannah worth many hundreds of dollars. I thought if 
I could get an advance on them I could go to my poor wanderer at 
once. Mr. Winters would like them, I am sure, but he would need 
some one to go my security. I had hoped never to part with them. 
I thought if—” 

Little Créveccenr’s face was crimsoned with confusion. What 
would his security be worth? He felt sure she was about to ask it. 
‘ “Surely Winters would trust you, dear child. He is not a 

rute.” . 

“No; only rigidly business-like with those whom he does not 
fancy. He thinks I have been troublesome about the picture. I 
thought if you—” 

*«Exactly; of course I can manage it for you. No thanks. 
Dear child, I would gladly attempt much more for you. Do not 
despair. Make your preparations in serenity. The south-bound 
train will leave at 6:30 to-morrow evening. Orévecceur will be on 
hand in time to attend to your ticket. Now then, you will need all 
the rest you can secure. You have a wearisome journey before you. 
God be with you through it. Permit me.” 

He leaned across the table, gallantly offering to button the glove 
she was wrestling with. A broad pillar hid his head and features 
from view to anyone entering by the front, leaving him visible 
only from the shoulders down, At that juncture Madeline entered 
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the front office, where the cashier stood. Full-handed that 
night with her weekly stipend, a gambar impulse directed her 
steps towards Mondine’s. She would carry home an offering of ice- 
cream. She had been sitting in silent judgment upon her step- 
mother ever since that “hideous” revelation in the artist’s studio, 
and a gulf of chilling coldness had been gradually widening be- 
tween them ever since. Perhaps she had been arrogant in assuming 
the position of her mother’s judge. Her little heart was full of a 
tender remorse. The parlor where Catherine and little Crévecceur 
sat was brilliantly illuminated. Their table was conspicuously in 
its centre. ‘There had been no matter of choice in selecting it. 
Mondine’s was essentially a ladies’ eating-house, and Madeline had 
often frequented it in her capacity as caterer. 'To-night, however, 
she advanced no farther than the threshold. Through the open 


archway into the brilliantly lighted parlor behind it she gazed for — 


a fleet second ir wide-eyed amazement, doubtfully at first, then 
with indignant conviction that she had not dealt too harshly in 
thought with her mother. 

That was surely her mother, and there, leaning towards her, in- 
solently buttoning her gloves, was a man whose face she could not 
see. Poor little Madeline! She turned and walked swiftly towards 
their rooms over the florist’s, her heart beating wildly with its bur- 
den of passionate indignation. 

Catherine, entering the room some minutes later, noted with 
startled anxiety the girl’s crimson cheeks and feverishly glittering 
eyes. Perhaps she had neglected the child of late. 

“Madeline, you have fever! Come here, my child.” 

The girl stamped her foot in impotent rage: 

“‘T am not your child. Iam glad you are not my own mother. 
Glad! glad! glad! My own mother must have been pure and good 
and a lady, else my dear father would never have Noved her. I 
used to love you, but all that love I have taken away from you to 

ive to my own dear mother’s memory. I have tried to get over it. 

did not want you to know—but I saw you in that studio—oh, you 
bold, bold woman—saw you in the glass—and to-night in a public 
eating-house with a strange man. I am glad father is not here— 
glad he will never know you as I know you. Oh, my poor, poor, 
deceived darling!” 

Catherine’s eyes, ablaze now with answering indignation, trav- 
elled slowly over the slender, trembling form, rested icily on the 
flushed, tear-stained face. Twice she opened her lips to speak. 
Then, seemingly changing her mind, x passed into the tiny 
bedroom in the rear of their humble sitting-room and locked 
the door between them. 

Madeline, awestruck by the silent majesty with which her tem- 
pestuous outburst had been met, held her breath in suspense. 

urely her mother would come back presently and give her some 
crumb of comfort. But sne could not hear a movement in the bed- 
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room. Waiting became torture. She knelt with her wet cheek 
against the closed door—knelt to listen and then to beseech. 

‘‘Mother, mother! open to me, and if I have wronged you I 
will ask your pardon on my knees. I have suffered so, mother. I 
am suffering now—all for you.” 

Silence within. Without, the noisy trains thundering by, a 
discordant street-organ grinding out its monotonous repertoire, and 
the pany | of countless feet always passing—never passed. 

Among the fastest hurrying feet on the avenue that night were 
little Crévecceur’s. He was in a desperate hurry to reach home as 

.soon as possible after parting with Catherine at the door of the 
flower-shop. 

When little Créve was at home he was even more cramped for 
space than he was in the dark, overstocked shop under the bank. 

ne cannot demand much in the way of upholstery for a rental of 
three dollars a week. He had a bed, a washstand with a glass 
twelve by fourteen swung at the proper angle just over it, and be- 
neath it a shelf, gayly bedizened with purple tissue-paper. His two 
chairs were a superfluity of luxury which he had never appreciated 
at its true value, seeing that he only entered the room for sleep- 
ing purposes. The zinc trunk that stood tightly wedged between 
Crevy’s bedstead and the table, which held piles of. books not yet 
piste. to the shop down-town, seemed to be his objective point 
to-night. 

He locked his door, turned on his one gas-jet, and, divesting him- 
self of his coat and vest, drew his best chair up in front of this 
trunk, whose contents he flung wildly right and left, until he came 
to a package done up in manifold wrapping-papers and tied with a 
superfluity of stout twine. It was at the very bottom of the trunk. 

Little réveceur planted the package firmly on his knees, and 
untied its knotted twine with patient fingers. A woman’s work- 
box was finally revealed—not a very gorgeous affair !—a simple 
rosewood concern, brass-tipped, with a plate of brass set in the 
upper lid, on which: was engraven the one word “ Annie.” 

The little man took a key from his vest-pocket and opened the 
work-box with unsteady fingers. It was full, packed with a variety 
of small objects, all of them palpably feminine in their scope. 

There were letters tied about with bits of faded ribbon; there 
was a photograph, unframed, and yellow with years. To this pic- 
ture little Crévecceur made an explanatory statement in a tenderly 
apologetic voice: 

“T think you would like me to do it, Annie. It will come back 
to me, dear ; [ would not let it go forever, nor for anything else in 
the world. It will be you helping her. You were always a great 
one to help the suffering, my love, and I have tried to follow your 

recept and example ; but I’m such a clumsy bungler. You would 
Snowe just how to manage this matter. You never bungled, my 
pretty one.” 
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He laid the photograph down with a sigh: “Twenty years, and I 
miss her yet!” 

With reverent fingers he displaced the contents of the box until 
he came to a small chamois bag. In it was a woman’s gold watch, 
quaint and old-fashioned, but “as good as new,” Crevy said, polish- 
ing it gently with his faded silk handkerchief. Near the chamois 
bag was a tiny morocco box. ‘This too the little book-man rifled 
of its contents. It was a ring, with a small diamond sunken deep 
into its crown. “It will come back to me, Annie. I think you 
would like me to do it, dear. I wish you could make your wishes 
owe tome. I should abide by them now, as I always used to do, 
wife !” : 

Yes, “wife.” Who would have thought it! Three years he 
and his Annie had walked hand in hand, then she had gone away 
and left him desolate. ‘Twenty years now since he had put the 
diamond ring in its velvet-lined morocco box, and the little old- 
fashioned watch in its chamois bag, thinking never to disturb them 
again. 

oe But I could not calculate on such a call, dear,” he said, softly 
replacing everything in the box save the watch and the ring, “and 
I am quite sure you would approve, wife; quite sure.” 

Then little Créve did a foolish thing, as worldlings reckon. He 
held the faded yellow photograph closer to the gas-jet, and gazed 
long and tenderly into the unresponsive eyes before pressing his 
withered lips to the hard, glazed surface. 

‘‘T miss you yet, my love. I think I shall miss you more and 
more as the years glide by. Wait for me, Annie; I am groping my 
way towards you, my dear, trying not to forget your sweetness 
and your tenderness for everybody. But I am lonely, my dear ; so 
very lonely.” 


CHAPTER XI. 


No sign of relenting! no word of pardon! The double-faced 
clock in St. George’s steeple struck eight, struck nine, struck ten, 
and then Madeline, curling ae small, tired body ~*~ on the hard, 
gayly-colored carpet, reclined for the night, formulated her own 
theories and drew her own deductions with the one-sided assurance 
peculiar to youthful judges before sobbing herself to sleep. 

‘‘ She is ashamed, now that she knowsI know! She cannot deny 
my — Perhaps that is what drove poor papa out of his 
mind. 

Happily the physical demands of nature are potent in early youth. 
The double-faced clock in St. George’s steeple struck eleven. But 
she did not hear it. She was sound asleep, and in spite of the 
hardness of her improvised bed she slept on dreamlessly and peace- 
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fully until the sun had climbed high enough over the steep neigh- 
boring roofs the next morning to touch her closed lids with a 
warm kiss. 

Then she started up affrighted, and her first movement was to- 
wards the locked door that shut her mother from her sight. It 
was still locked! She tried it only once, very were It had ha 
pened frequently before that her mother, tired and listless, would 
sleep on late into the morning. 

‘¢ Perhaps it is best ! Breakfasting together would not be nice this 
morning. ‘To-night, perhaps, it will all come right.” 

She moved 7 about the room, arranging the breakfast- 

er should have as little as possible to do 
when she got up. Then she put on her out-door things and turned 


- towards the door. 


“Wait!” 

She put this command upon herself, and going to a little desk in 
one corner she wrote a few hurried lines in pencil and laid them 
conspicuously on her mother’s breakfast-plate. 

“If I have wronged you in my thoughts, I beseech you to tell 
me so, so that I may beg your pardon with all my heart. Perhaps 
to-night we shall both be happier. Madeline.” 

Then she went away to little Rhoda, who greeted her with 
tumultuous marks of affection; and Mrs. Masonton, visiting them 
in the nursery, had told Madeline that she was to have company to 
dinner that day, and had engaged her to stay until quite late with 
the baby, and had then gone away, considering her maternal duties 
fully and conscientiously disposed of. And Madeline had stayed 
an hour later than usual, until she had heard the guests depart one 
by one, and had told little Rhoda fairy-stories until the white lids 
had dropped peacefully over her on blue eyes, and night 
had come again—the night that was to be crowded so full of 
momentous happenings for the home of the rich banker as well as 
for the room-renters over the flower-shop. 

Her hand trembled as she laid it upon the sitting-room door. 
Would she find her mother still locked in in sullen silence, or 
would some word be spoken that would bridge this awful chasm 
between them ? 

She found her mother moving restlessly about the room, hastily 
putting some of her own wearing-apparel in an open trunk. She 
turned her wondering eyes from one object to another, that be- 
tokened some unusual excitement. 

Catherine stood still as the door opened, and lgoked at the child 
wistfully. Their relations as mother and daughter had been 
severely strained of late, but this was no time for small resentment. 
Madeline, lifting her eyes to the pale, beautiful face, uttered an ex- 
clamation of alarm: 

‘* Mother, you are ill. You look dreadful.” 

«Yes, I am not well. Dr. Maxwell has been here twice to-day. 
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He does not think I am equal to the journey, but I must take it. 
I leave on the seven o’clock train in the morning.” 

Journey ?” 

“Tam going to look for your father. He has left Abbeville.” 

“ And I am to go too?” 

‘*No. Ishould not think you would care to travel with me”’— 
her voice was full of biting irony—“ but I do not wish to punish 
you, silly child. I cannot afford it ; I have -_— enough to carry 
me to Savannah. You have a good home. I believe you told me 
that this Mrs. Masonton is gentle and good to you, and that she 
regretted _ could not be with the little girl at night.” 

“Yes; but—” 

Just then a knock came to the door, and Catherine, opening it 
herself, received from the child Mildred’s hands the letter just left 
at the door by Mrs. Lush Masonton. It was marked private, and, 
closing the door behird the little messenger, Catherine walked over 
to the high gas-jet to read it at once. 

Madeline, watching her anxiously, thinking chiefly of the dark 
rings about her eyes, and her paleness and evident weakness, saw 
an ashen shadow creep gradually upward until it enveloped her face - 
as ina gray veil; saw her thin, red lips twitch convulsively: but 
no other sign of agitation escaped her. She stood then quite lon 
enough to have read the letter three times over. Then she folde 
it up and laid it in the tray of the trunk she was packing. Resum- 
ing her interrppted work vigorously, Madeline could yet see that 
she was suffering from some tremendous agitation, only kept within 
bounds by a supernatural exercise of will-power. 

The prolonged silence at last grew intolerable. The girl broke 
it in an agitated voice : 

“ Mother, will you not say something to me?” 

Catherine turned towards her with a half-folded garment in her 
hands, which she smoothed mechanically for another second or two 
of mute wrestling with a mighty temptation. 

Should she tell this clear-eyed, clean-souled girl, who shrank in 
such indignant disgust from the bare suspicion of uncleanness, that 
the mother who ‘‘must have been good and pure and lovely” to 
have won her father’s affections was one with the “‘ sweet and gen- 
tle Mrs. Masonton under whose patronage she, Madeline, her own 
child, had been so.strangely brought in a menial capacity, or 
should she leave the girl in safe but ignorant anchorage under that 
mother’s care? Should she tell her how, under a false and wicked 
pretext, by proclaiming her husband guilty of a penitentiary crime, 
she had shaken off her ill-adjusted marriage-yoke and obtained her 
freedom to deceive another good man? or should she leave the 
mother-ideal intact? The mighty temptation came and went, leav- 
ing her as it had found her—upright, just, merciful. Her lips 
parted and closed several times spasmodically. Her first uttered 
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words were not in the line of information for her wondering step- 
daughter: 

‘* Vengeance is mine, saith the Lord; I will repay.” Then she 
emptied her hands of all encumbrances and held them out to 
Madeline. 

“Come to me, child. You have been very silly, but I love to 
think of that pure, white soul within this tender little body, shrink- 
ing sensitively from the slightest breath of evil. I am compelled to 
leave you here a little while, Madeline, but you are quite as safe 
under Mr. Masonton’s roof as with me, and much more comfortable 
than I could have made you. Stay there until Icome for you. I 
am glad you gave them only your middle name, glad that the name 
of Westerbrook did not stand in the way of your being nested so 
softly while I am away from you. I think I have nothing more to 
say to you. Kiss me, dear child, and go into the other room to bed; 
you could not have slept. comfortably last night.” 

“ But you will sleep with me this last night, mother?” 

we Yes, I will come to you presently. I have a long letter to 
write.” 

Awed by the stern dignity in that noble, weary face, Madeline 
turned mutely to obey. She was not conscious when her mother 
finally entered the little bedroom and lay down by her side. 
Catherine knelt first, and, pressing her ~_ softly to the sleeping 
girl’s forehead, uttered an invocation over her: 

“Keep her pure and sweet always, dear Lord! Let her hold fast 
by the mother-memories of her own pure fancy. Pardon me 
wherein I may have failed towards her, and bring us together again 
—somehow, somewhere, more happily—in Thine own good time.” 

When mother and daughter were bidding each other good-bye 
bees —_ morning, Catherine put a heavy envelope in Madeline’s 

nd: 

“Give this to your employer’s wife with your own hand, and as 
soon as you reach the house. It will explain about you, and insure 
your being well cared for by her.” 

‘*T am well cared for enough now, mother.” 

“ Yes, I know, I know; but give her that.” 

Then the cabman clattered m, demanding “ Baggage?” and 
Catherine hurriedly locked her hand-satchel, and little Mrs. Rhine- 
becker puffed her way up the steep stairs to know if she could “do 
anything,” and the last few minutes were so full of hurry and 
caresses that Madeline seemed to herself to be just waking up from 
a painful nightmare when she found herself in Rhoda’s nursery 
listening to the excited narrative of the housemaid, who was anxious 
to be the first to tell her of Mr. Masonton’s dreadful accident: 

“ And at first, miss, they say he was quite dead—concussion of 
something inside of him. But now they say it is only a broken leg, 
and he’ll be kept indoors a month; and I guess we'll all haye a time; 
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not that Mr. Masonton isn’t as good and reasonable a master as one 


could wish to have, but Mrs. M. she’s the cross one when anything | 


keeps her indoors.” 

Plainly this was no time for her to be presenting her mother’s 
letter ee doubtless, why she, Madeline, was to be thrown 
entirely on the Masontons’ kindness. She would not worry about 
it. Stealing down-stairs, she entered the big, vacant library on tip- 
toe ; there was such a solemn hush all over the house ; everyone 
sleeping after the terrible excitement of the previous evening. 
There were two desks in the room. LEither one would do for her 

urpose. Mrs. Masonton would come across it, sometime, and read 
it—it did not much matter when. She laid the heavy envelope 
down and retraced her steps to the nursery, where Rhoda welcomed 
her with unusual fervor. 

It was nearly dark when she caught her first glimpse of pretty 
Mrs. Masonton languidly gliding from her own dressing-room 
towards her husband’s chamber. iow lovely she looked in her pale 
apple-green tea-gown, with her yellow hair carelessly combed back! 

found your letter, Mrs. Masonton?” Madeline asked, 
timidly. 

“ Yos, a dozen of them. How is Rhoda? I have not seen the 
little thing to-day. You have heard—” 

‘“Yes, ma’am. Isn’t it dreadful? Then you don’t object to 
my sleeping in the nursery with Rhoda while mother is gone ? ” 

Mabel looked at her absently. She was a nice-looking little thing ; 
just the person to have entire charge of Rhoda. 

“So your mother has gone away? Iam glad she went just now. 
My hands are dreadfully full, with Mr. Masonton helpless weeks 
and weeks ahead. No, indeed, I don’t object. Do keep the little 
thing amused and out of my sight. Tell Roberts to have a table 


set for you and her in the wing-room. Don’t give her too many 


sweets. 

She passed on out of sight, quite comfortable in mind. Rhoda 
was entirely off her hands, and she really felt obliged to Rawlings’s 
mother for going off junketing at that particular juncture. That 
sort of people, she believed, always were going off on pleasure-trips. 

Madeline, too, felt relieved of some responsibility. Her mother 
had charged her so particularly about the letter that she was glad 
Mrs. Masonton had found it\so promptly. She was not aware that 


the lady’s mail was always delivered in her own dressing-room, nor - 


that she had placed the letter marked “ private” in Mr. Masonton’s 
desk, where it was destined to lie unnoticed for a long, long time. 


Catherine, being whirled towards the ferry-landing in clattering 

haste, sent some anxious conjectures towards that , Mere but not 

many. She was too inexperienced a traveller to take things com- 

posedly in face of all the wild rushing and hurrying of a New York 
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railroad depot, and she was rapidly losing her self-possession when 
a puffing, panting, red-faced man came to a halt immediately in 
front of where she sat in the big, unfriendly waiting-room. It was 
little Créveceeur. She Stretched out her hands to ‘hin with child- 
like eagerness. 

“Dear child, you did not doubt that I would be here? So you 
are really off! Winters sends you this, and your friend, old Créve- 
ceeur, fetches this. See, this fruit and these sandwiches will save 
you the trouble of leaving the cars for food.” He drew her-atten- 
tion to a well-filled lunch-basket. 

The gates were opened. The guards were bawling unintelligible 
directions. ‘They were being jostled on all sides. The air was full 
of hurry and confusion. Little Crévecceur was holding her satchel 
while she took the long, high step up into the sleeper. She turned 
and stretched her hands downward to him. He was looking up at 
her with shining eyes. She wafted him a kiss. 

‘*Monsieur Crévecoour, you are a saint. We shall meet again. 
God bless you, dear friend!” 

He nodded in reply; there was a thickness in his throat which 
interfered with speech. The train moved slowly beyond his reach. 
He turned away empty-handed and full-hearted. His lips were 
moving nervously: 

“Tt will come back to me, Annie; it will all come back. I have 
not wronged you, dear ; forgive me the lie about Winters, Annie.” 


CHAPTER XII. 


A PRETTIER sight than Mrs. Lush Masonton, sitting by the side 
of her convalescing husband, with her hands full of lace and rib- 
bon that she was fashioning into a Normandie cap for the little 
Rhoda, it would have been hard to find. 

Dr. Maxwell so expressed himself, climaxing his enthusiasm by 
the boisterous assertion that ‘‘ it put celibacy at a tremendous dis- 
count.” 

He had entered the room with the freedom everywhere accorded 
the family doctor, and managed skilfully to convey to his patient 
the fact that he had something of importance to communicate 
which it was not necessary that Mrs. Masonton should hear. 

‘¢ Have you had your turn in the park yet, Mabel?” her husband 
asked, interpreting the doctor’s signs aright. 

‘‘Not yet. Crenshaw takes an age to harness up. Upon my 
word, Lush, he acts as if he had been mentally paralyzed that 
shocking night.” 
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‘* He must be ready by this time.” 

«Since you are so anxious to get rid of me, I will see.” 

She gathered her work up eagerly. She was no less anxious to 
go than he to have her go. She must hurry Shelley up with that 
ridiculous picture. She dropped a kiss carelessly on her husband’s 
cheek, wafted a kiss towards the doctor from the tips of her be- 


ringed fingers to reward him for his “pretty speech,” and went 


away—not before Mr. Masonton had time to say: 

“Tell Rawlings to bring Rhoda to me while you are out, Mabel; 
I find both of them immensely entertaining.” 

She laughed and nodded her pretty head towards the doctor. 

“ You see how unselfish I am, doctor? Rawlings is an unusual 
sort of nurse, and I am gradually letting her take the lead in my 
domestic affairs, even to entertaining my husband.” 

“Well,” Mr. Masonton asked, impatiently, as the door shut 
Mabel from their view, ‘‘I suppose you have some news of Mrs. 
Westerbrook ? ” 

Dr. Maxwell was deliberately polishing his bald head with a silk 
handkerchief. He completed the process before speaking. 

“T think I have gotten hold of a clue at last. She is a regular 
will-o’-the-wisp. Marx Chadwick tells me that she was sitting to 
Shelley Winters for a picture—model business, you know.” 

Dick Westerbrook’s wife a model—never ! ” 

“‘ Needs must when the devil drives, you know. She must have 
been hard put to it to support herself and child.” 

“‘ And the people over the flerist-shop could not help you at all?” 

“ Knew nothing but that they had given up the rooms and gone 
away. Thought the mother had gone South.” 

‘* Mabel might ask Winters ; but—well, no, it can wait. Thank 
you for finding out as much as you have, Maxwell. It was a good 
deal to ask of so busy a man as yourself.” 

He lay there thinking the matter over in all its bearings after 
the doctor had left him. Winters never came about the house now. 
Mabel said he was working like a house a-fire, and it would hardly 
do to ask Mabel to investigate the Westerbrook business for him, 
seeing that she had flown into such an unreasonable rage when he 
had told her frankly that he had been on his way to see Mrs. West- 
erbrook when he met with his accident. Women were queer crea- 
tures at the best. It could wait. He would go to see Winters the 
first time he ventured out, and find out all about Westerbrook’s 
troubles. Yes, women are queer creatures at the very best. Mrs. 
Lush Masonton was peculiarly well endowed in that direction. 

She was standing, at the moment her husband passed sentence on 
the sex, frowningly in front of the almost finished bacchante. 

“It is shockingly like me, Shelley.” 

‘Thanks, Mabel mia, I have certainly tried to do full justice to 
my generous cousin. Ishould have been a ruined man but for you, 
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with my hired model flinging me over at the most critical juno- 
re. 

“Well, do get the thing out of the studio as soon as possible; I 
should not care to have it 


_- No one who knows you will ever see it. Only the fast set ever 
go to Desormeville’s, and there it will pass for a fancysketch. How 
can I ever repay you?” 

“ By loving me,” she said, slowly, daringly, persuasively ; she 
turned her liquid gaze full upon him—“loving me better than 
you love anything on earth, Shelley.” 

He answered her lightly: ; 

«‘ You want to see me grovelling at your feet simply for the de- 
light of conquering one more victim ?” : 

“No, I want to see you happy; I want to make you happy. 
Why were you so afraid of poverty when we were young, Shelley? 
What right had you to make me love you when I was a pliant child 
with no will of my own?” 

- You are no pliant child now, Mabel. It’s I who am pliant and 
itifully weak in your presence. The painting of that picture has 
n alabor of love. Iam glad it will be taken away from me 
soon. Perhaps then I shall come to my senses once more. Fool 
that I was, not to ye my treasure when it was within my reach 
—when it was mine and no one else’s !” 

- He was standing near enough- to her to pour his words into her 
ears in a hot, thick voice, inaudible a foot away. She was looking 
at the picture with intense interest. Her cool, dainty draperies 
fluttered softly in the breeze that came in through the open window. 
She had on a bewitching little hat of gray gauze and pink roses. 
Her profile, classic in its severe purity, was turned towards him. 
ee she had not been —s to his passionate outburst very 
carefully, for there was no sign of resentment in her eyes or her 

voice as she turned slowly towards him and said, composedly: — 
Could not you bring out the dimple in the chin a little better, 
Shelley? I set great store-by that dimple.” 

«¢3 will do anything you ask.” 


She laughed airily, just as she had laughed an hour before when ~ 


looking back at Lush prone on his couch of suffering. Then she 
es 2 up her parasol and fan, and left the studio without another 
wo 


Another week of bondage, and then Dr. Maxwell told Mr. Mason- 
ton that he might drive down to his bank if he would promise not 
to remain out too late. And Mabel, Madeline, and the little Rhoda 
all stood on the stoop, making a very pretty group to watch him 
start. 

Once fairly on the avenue, the horses’ heads were turned abruptly 
in the direction of the studio. He should like to take up his active 
life again by helping Dick Westerbrook’s wife and child the first 
thing. Winters must know something about his model. 
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He entered the studio at a critical moment. Monsieur Desorme- 
ville was there. He had come to pass sentence on the bacchante 
before signing a check for two thousand dollars in exchange for it. 
The artist had telephoned him the night before that the picture 
was finished and that he wanted it removed immediately; it occu- 
pied too much room. 

He had no fears for the verdict. The bacchante was a master- 

iece—a spirited, bewitching, alluring thing, thanks to prett 

rs. Masonton’s wild freak. Conscience a word or two wit 
him on the subject. Perhaps it was not just fair to Masonton, but 
he was surely warranted in saving himself from financial ruin 
when the offer had been a voluntary one on Mabel’s part. He liked 
to thmk, however, that by no mischance was Masonton ever likel 
to see the picture, as none but gilded youths ever frequente 
Desormeville’s. He doubted if the banker even knew of its exist- 
ence. 

Secretly Monsieur Desormeville was congratulating himself on 
his acquisition. The picture was superb, but it would never do to 

rmit the artist to see his satisfaction. When the banker entered 

he room, the restaurateur was standing with his fat legs far apart 
and his fat head held critically on one side, examining the picture 


with pouting deliberation. He turned with obsequious deference 


to acknowle Be the presence of the rich man. 

Winters, glancing over Desormeville’s head with frightened eyes, 
moved hastily forward to place a chair for his unwelcome visitor 
out of line of the picture. 

‘The devil himself must have sent Mabel’s husband here this 
morning.” Aloud, in a concerned voice, he said, nervously : 

“ By Soset Masonton, this is very risky. I did not know you would 
be permitted to use your legs for weeks yet. Your first venture?” 

“Very first. Maxwell said I might go to the bank, but I wanted 


to see you on a little matter of business, so came here instead. 


What have you here ?” 

- He had paused on the threshold, completely spent by the long, 
steep, upward ascent. His left arm was in a sling, and the effort 
to walk was severer than he had expected it to be. He limped for- 
ward slowly now and took position behind the bar-room man. 
Winters, regarding him furtively, saw a deadly pallor creep slowly 


over his handsome, high-bred face. His jaws closed like a steel trap, 


and the blackness of a thunder-storm brooded in his eyes. 
Desormeville moved aside deferentially: 
“T should like to have Mr. Masonton’s opinion. I should like 
him to say what he thinks it worth in Hard cash.” 
Masonton glanced from the canvas to the wine-seller: 
“Tt is for you, then ?” 
“For me—an order given months ago. I am not more than 


half satisfied with it, but it will cover a bare place on my saloon- 


| 
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walls, I should have gotten more for my money, though ; much 
more. Well conceived, Winters, but sketchy. Not color enough 
either. That left ankle a little out of line. Eh, Mr. Masonton?” | 

‘The banker’s face was stony in its composure, but he winced 
poder. at this thrust. His voice, when he answered the garru- 
_ lous wine-seller, was monotonously calm, but pitched in the low 
key of intense passion. He had himself wonderfully well in hand. 

You have for this, then ?” 

“Not yet. I came to give it a preliminary examination.” 

“ How much does he,’ indicating the artist by a contemptuous 
turn of his thumb, “‘ demand for it?” 

‘‘Two thousand dollars. More than it is worth, Mr. Winters; 
much more. I am only half-way satisfied.” 

“Then you would not object to selling it at an advance ?” 

“You like it, then? ” 

‘¢ Very much indeed,” the banker answered, grimly. “ Will you 
sell it at an advance ?” : 

“That depends.” 

Upon what ?” 

‘‘Upon two things: the amount of the advance and the length 
of time I should have to wait for another picture.” 

“T will give you an advance of five hundred dollars; ask him the 
other question,” with another contemptuous jerk of his thumb in 
Shelley’s direction. 

The big painter was not a pleasing object to look at just then. 
Crimsoned with confusion, pir | excessively as if he were being 
kicked every time that long, thin thumb was jerked in his direction, 
conscious of an unreasonable amount of irritation against Mabel 
for having gotten him into such a “ — hole,” he stood by, 
silent and confused, chewing his brown beard savagely. 

“« Ask him,” the banker repeated, imperiously. 

Desormeville’s eyes glittered with the greed of prospective gain. 
Perhaps if he h led a little longer the banker might advance 
on his advance. Not a bad morning’s work. He turned bjandly 
towards the artist: 

Well, Mr. Winters?” 

“ Oh, hang it all, if Mr. Masonton wants the thing and is willing 
to pay you an advance, let it go! You can have another one inside 
of six weeks with red paint an inch thick on it, if you want it.” 

The bargain was struck, and the wine-seller left the studio a seller 
instead of a purchaser. As the door closed on him, Lush Mason- 
ton walked ovis towards the large canvas and stopped in front of 
it. Shelley, moving aimlessly and nervously about the studio, 
wished that the outraged husband would say what he had to say, 
and remove himself and his purchase. 

The sound of a quick succession of gashes, the splitting of can- 
vas, and the mutterings of low-toned maledictions made him turn 
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abruptly towards his beautiful picture. ‘It was gashed into ribbons. 
The zeal of the artist triumphed over the cowardice of the man: 
‘*Man alive, do you know what ‘ae are doing?” He quailed 
y upon him. 

‘‘T should like to put in some more work before leaving your 
studio, Mr. Winters,” Masonton said, slowly, as if he dreaded the 
sound of his own voice. — 

“Do it then,” Shelley answered, sullenly. ‘‘ You could not well 

ut in a more mischievous piece.” ; 

“I should like to wear a horsewhip out on you, Mr. Winters, 
but must forego that pleasure until I recover the normal use of my- 
self. .I regret my physical inability to punish you for the insolent, 
cowardly cad that you are.”- 

Goaded to recklessness, Shelley added meanness to cowardice: 

‘‘ It is to be hoped that by the time your Sagar returns to you, 
sir, you will have discovered that an artist is at liberty to make use 
of any material voluntarily offered him.” 

“ Voluntarily offered, did I understand you, Mr. Winters ?” 

“ Voluntarily.” 

‘Permit me to say, Mr. Winters, that your defence stamps you 
twice the cowardly cad I had thought you. I believe there is an- 
other canvas-here that I am slightly interested in.” - 

“ Mrs. Masonton’s portrait is on that easel.” 

Trembling with combined passion and weakness, the banker 
limped over to the easel indicated, and stood before the perfect pic- 
ture towards whose completion he had been looking forward with — 
lover-like eagerness. 2 

How exquisitely the artist had wrought his wife’s youthful 
charms into enduring shape! How pure and proud she looked, | 
with her pretty head thrown well back, and her round, white throat 
rising from soft billows of rich lace! She had worn the dress he 

titioned for ; she had assumed the attitude he had suggested. 

er wifely acquiescence was charming. And all that while, during 
his hours of pain and confinement— ; 

“ Bah!” 

It was an audible exclamation of disgust. Once more his keen- 
bladed knife was brought into requisition, and once more Shelley 
Winters enjoyed the thrilling sensation of seeing a laboriously-fin- 
ished piece of his work, the task of months, reduced to a thing of 
shreds and tatters in the space of a few seconds. 

His work of destruction completed, the banker turned and 
limped slowly out of the studio, leaving the artist pacing between 
his two —— pictures in impotent rage. 

“<The evil that women do! My beautiful bacchante! My work 
that I was so proud of ! The piece that was to make me famous! 
Did ever Mabel Masonton come into a man’s life without working 
him harm in one shape or another? Oursed fool that I was to 
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t her tempting offer! What amI the better for it? Months 
of labor lost, and here I stand a miserable whipped cur !” 

There was no one to hear or to heed his splenetic raving. Lush 
Masonton was being driven rapidly homeward again. “Mabel was 
standing in the library door, holding back the portiére for him. 
Her face was bright and serene. Her silk dinner-dress was fault- 
less in tint and style. He was to dine down-stairs for the first time 
that day, and she had dressed as became so important an event. 

“Give me your cane, Lush.” 

He had not meant to do it; he did not know how much 
strength was left in his bruised right arm. She had glided to- 
wards him with serpent-like grace. The touch of her cool, slim 
fingers on his hand maddened him. He had meant merely to shake 
off that light touch, but one step backward, one dark look flashed 
into the smiling, upturned face, and the slight, graceful form was 
‘swaying helplessly towards a sofa near by, upon which it fell with 
many a silken rustle. 


CHAPTER XIIL 


* Wrrnovt having yet come into exercise of her reasoning facul- 
ties, little Rhoda nton suddenly leaped to an instinctive con- 
clusion that the world, her world, was getting all out of kelter. 

Her “ pretty mama” had disappeared from her horizon most 
mysteriously. Rawlings’s repeated asseverations that she had just 
gone away on a little journey for her health, and that she would 
soon come back, were powerless to comfort her. Her “dear papa ” 
was grown so grave and silent that she crept into and out of his 
presence awe-stricken and ween Rawlings was still Rawlings, 
a wonderful depository of fairy folk-lore ; but Rawlings was becom- 
ing addicted to furtive weeping, and Rhoda was wise enough to 
observe that her nurse was most likely to weep immediately after 
rereading a letter which she had been carrying about in her pocket 
now for weeks. Still, Rawlings was her one comfort in life, and 
when the summons came, one morning, for the nurse to go to Mr. 
Masonton in the library, leaving the child with the housemaid, 
Rhoda’s wretchedness reached its climax. 

Madeline’s perturbation was almost as great. If she were about 
to be found fault with, it would be very hard to stand by her reso- 
lution not to leave the little Rhoda until Mrs. Masonton returned. 

Mr. Masonton’s face was not reassuring, and his first words were 
startling in the extreme. He was sitting in front of the desk upon 
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_ which she had laid her step-mother’s letter quite a month gone now. 
A profusion of papers surrounded him. He faced towards her with 
disconcerting abruptness: : 

‘«* Rawlings, what is your real name? No prevarication, Your 
entire name, if you please.” 

Madeline’s eyes dropped upon the lid of the open desk. Unless 
she was very much mistaken, her mother’s letter to Mrs. Masonton 
lay open before him. After all, she had committed no crime in 
trying to shield her father’s name from the stigma of service, She 


looked at her employer with clear, candid eyes : 


“ Please, may I ask why you want to know, Mr. Masonton? Have 


I not performed my duties satisfactorily ? ” ! 

“ Two very natural questions, right proudly put.” 

The rigid lips relaxed into a slight smile, but the gloom never 
lifted from his eyes. 

“You have been a great comfort to my little daughter. That 
answers your second question. The first one was unnecessary; 
your —— is Madeline Rawlings Westerbrook ? ” 

“You, sir.” 

“ And you are a daughter of Richard Westerbrook of Savannah?” 

“ Yes, sir.” 

“ But not of his present wife?” 

‘© No, sir. My own mother is dead. I was not much older than 
little Rhoda when I lost her. I don’t even remember what she 
looked like.” 

‘Of course, of course. Do you know anything about your 
father’s present whereabouts, Rawlings? Have you heard anything 
since your step-mother went away ?” 

‘Tears gushed from the child’s eyes. She was so young and so 
lonely. No one had ever thought of her lately in any capacity 
but that of Rhoda’s nurse. 

‘«T had a long letter from mother several weeks ago. Would you 
take the trouble to read it, Mr. Masonton? It is not so long as 
that one—I mean the one she wrote to Mrs. Masonton.” 

“Then you knew that this letter had been written ?” . He was 
looking at her darkly. Could it be that this innocent-faced girl 
had been in possession of this black secret touching his wife before 
he himself had grasped it? 

«Yes, I knew it had been written. Mother sat up very late the 
night before she went away, writing, and the next morning told me 
to give it to Mrs, Masonton. That was the morning after your 
accident, and everything was in such confusion that I did not care 
to trouble her with it, so I put it there. I asked her afterwards if 
she had gotten it, and I thought she said ‘Yes.’ I supposed the 
letter was all about me.” 

“No, You made a mistake and put it in my desk. It was just 
as well though, just as well—better, perhaps, But about your 
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father: how can I communicate with him? There is a peculiar 
bond of sympathy between us.” 

“Not at all, I think; not ever again. Mother went to look for 
him, and strangely enough, on the same train, bound on the same 
errand, she found father’s best friend—a Mr. James. She says she 
could never have accomplished her object but for this Mr. James, 
who has done everything. ‘They have taken father home to the old 

lace at Savannah, and she wants me to come there to them, for the 
Souter say he can only live a few months longer. She says he is 
more quiet than he was.” 

‘“Why do you not go?” He asked the question with harsh 
abruptness. 

“‘T could not leave Rhoda with the servants only. She loves me 
dearly, and I love her so dearly. I thought Mrs. Masonton would 
ys be coming back in a day or two, and I could wait. Father 

oes not miss me. 

“Thank you, child; thank you. I think I should scarcely know 
what. to do with the little thing _ now if you left me. Would 
you mind leaving your letter with me?” 

She laid it down on the desk before him. He smoothed it out 
absently. His broad chest rose and fell with one convulsive, deep- 
drawn sigh, and then he gave his attention to the letter she had 
handed him. 3 

Roberts’s noiseless rag feet going to and from the front door 
broke the profound stillness. In another moment he stood before 
his master with the card tray, on which lay a solitary card. Mr. 
Masonton read aloud: “Leonard Connery, Attorney and Coun- 
sellor at Law.” 

«*I was to say, sir, that the name might be unknown to you, but 
the business was most urgent.” 

Mr. Masonton raised his eyes dully from the card in his hand: 
‘You can show him in, You can go, Rawlings; I have a great 
deal hy to you, but it can wait. Here, take your letter. Now 
go, child.” 

He thrust a letter into Madeline’s hands, and she hurried towards 
the door, not so swiftly, however, but she was obliged to see that 
the man Roberts was ushering through it was a round-faced, keen- 
eyed, clean-shaven man, with the protruding eyes that always go 
with inordinate self-esteem, and a supernaturally glossy high hat. 

Roberts closed the door between them, and she hastened towards 
the nursery, whence Rhoda’s shrill wailing floated piteously. 


Mr. Masonton’s professional visitor was entirely too professional 


to waste any time upon a preamble. Time was money with Leon- 
ard Connnery, attorney and counsellor at law; and money was— 
everything. 

‘*Am sorry to intrude upon you in the privacy of home, Mr. 
Masonton, but for want of information touching your counsel have 
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been compelled to call in person. Of course we shall want to con- 
duct this case with all possible privacy, and settle it as expeditiously 
as possible. My instructions from my client are explicit on those 
two points.” 

A ghastly pallor had overspread Lush Masonton’s stern face 
when the man first began to speak, but, thanks to the lawyer’s 
glib verbosity, he had time to recover himself without making any 
weak outward show of emotion. . 

“ You come from Mrs. Masonton, am I to understand ? ” 

‘« Precisely—from Mrs. Mabel V. Masonton.” 

“‘ Who charges me with ?—” 

‘‘Oruelty, infidelity, and personal violence.” 

‘I suppose you have sufficient evidence against me to warrant 
you in bringing this suit? ” 2 

“Evidence? Any quantity, sir; both documentary and cir- 
cumstantial.” 

‘‘ Documentary? Would you object to a citation ?” 

“To your counsel, sir, in proper form—to your counsel, Mr. 
Masonton.” 

shall not counsel.” 

“Qh! ah! Conduct your own case, eh?” 

“ Precisely—in my own way. May I request to see your docu- 
mentary evidence ?’ 

“Slightly out of order, sir, but my instructions are to avoid any 
unnecessary publicity or delay.” 

He had taken out a long morocco wallet, and extracting from it 
the bit of crumpled paper that Mabel had rescued from the waste- 
bene basket, he laid it ostentatiously on the desk before the 

er. 


“T am informed by my client that you left her presence instan- 
taneously upon receipt of this summons, to see the lady in whom 
you were much interested. What have you to say to that charge, 

r. Masonton ? ” 

Nothing, sir.” 

“Nothing?” 

“ Absolutely nothing. Let us proceed. Did I understand you 
that cruelty was among the charges? ” | 
Cruelty? yes, sir. My client, the sur, further sets forth 

that, on your return to the house, after leaving it for the first time 
since receiving almost fatal injuries while on your way to visit the 
aforesaid lady in Whom you were much interested, she approached 
you, kindly offering to relieve you of your cane, you being still in 
a very weak physical condition, and was_ hurled to the sofa by a 
brutal blow unaccompanied by any explanation, thereby causing 
her great distress of mind and body. What have you to say to 
that, Mr. Masonton?” 


Nothing, sir.” 
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“Nothing, sir?” 

Absolutely nothing.” 

“ And plaintiff farther sets forth—” 

“Stop!” 

Leonard Connery started violently as that one word was hurled 
_ at him imperiously. 

“TI believe there is no mistaking Mrs. Masonton’s wishes in this 
matter? She is applying for a divorce.” 

‘* Absolute divorce,” said Mr. Connery, crisply. ‘‘ Nothing short 
of it will soothe her naturally outraged pride and sensitiveness.” 

** Pray do not mistake me for an impanelled jury,” said the 
banker, icily. “I have had no experience in this sort of litigation, 
and may, therefore, express myself clumsily. But I wish to make 
it clear to-you that I shall enter no demurrer. You are at liberty 


to arrange matters eeisiae in accordance with your client’s wishes. 


as speedily and as privately as possible. You will please make her 
understand that the child remains under my care. If you give 
me any trouble on that point, I shall prove in open court that its 
mother is not a fit guardian for it.” _ 

“As en please about that.” Mr. Connery shrugged his pro- 
fessional shoulders and lifted his professional brows. ‘‘I shall ad- 
vise plaintiff to waive the child—yes, sir; waive the child.” 

Lush Masonton rose and stood leaning heavily on the tall ‘back 
of his desk chair. He would not like to break down before this 
smug-faced divorce lawyer. 

‘‘I believe our business is finished, Mr. Connery. May I trouble 
you to relieve me of your presence ?” 

Lawyer Connery wore his baffled look. He had hoped to go 
down to posterity as the lawyer in the great divorce suit of Mabel 
VY. Masonton versus her husband, Lushington Masonton; and to have 
such a prospect nipped ruthlessly in the bud, to see his services 
reduced to the filling of several sheets of legal cap, was exasperating 
beyond measure. 

ut the unbending dignity of the man who had just ordered him 
from his presence was a thing not to be lightly set at naught. He 
was reduced, by it, te the necessity of speedily bowing himself out 
of the room. | 

Whatever of shame, wrath, pain, or indignation this last indig- 
nity, put upon him by a frivolous woman, cost Lush Masonton, was 
crowded into the two silent, solitary hours that elapsed between the 
going away of the divorce lawyer and the coming of Roberts with 
lighted lamps for the desk. No one ever saw one outward sign that 
he had been wounded to the very centre of his proud, sensitive being, 
then or thereafter. By the light of the lamps that he placed on 
either side of the desk, Roberts could see dense black circles about 
his eyes, and the ghastly P gen of his cheeks, but the marble-like 
repose of the man remained unbroken. : 
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“You will ask Miss Rawlings to return, Roberts—that is, if 
she has not retired.” | 7 

Madeline came to him immediately, wet-eyed and trembling. In 
her hand was her step-mother’s letter to Mabel Masonton, She held 
it out inan unsteady hand: 

‘*You made a mistake, Mr. Masonton. The handwriting made 
it possible. I have read every word of it. I thought at first you 
gave it to me on purpose. I know now who I am and what drove 
my poor father insane. I think I. should like to go away before 
she comes back.” 

“* She will not come back, child. Her lawyer has just been with 
me. She will never come back.” — 

‘‘Divorce ? Divorce a second time ?” 

“Divorce. Simply a second slipping of an uncomfortable knot 
—an every-day affair these easy days.” 

«* And dear little Rhoda ?” 

‘Is left to your tender mercies and my clumsy care. You are 
in some sort her sister. If your own father does not take you from 
me, you shall share my care, my most loving care, with my own 
darling daughter.” 

Madeline came nearer and lifted his hand reverently to her lips. 

‘‘ You are suffering, and there is no one but an ignorant girl 
to comfort you. I wish I knew how. You have been so much 
to me.’ 

‘* How old are you, little Madeline?” He placed an arm around 
her waist and drew her nearer to him. 

Seventeen years old.” 

He stroked her hair silently before speaking again : 

“‘T think Providence must have guided my steps that day in 
securing your presence for this hour of trial. You say there is no 
one to comfort me. What should I do with the child without you ?” 

“<I am glad she loves me. Iam glad that I have a share in her,” 
said Madeline, simply and truthfully. 

«‘ And I think,” said the banker, speaking slowly, as if it cost 
him much to say it, ‘‘that if you are not afraid to undertake the 
journey alone, | should prefer sending you and the child to Savan- 
nah until this business is wound up. ou are young: Madeline, to 
have to even know of such things, but it cannot be helped.” 

‘* But not too young to distinguish between truth and falsehood, 
right and wrong. Promise me that you will never take Rhoda 
away from me, whatever happens.” 

‘* Promise me that you will not let anyone take my little com- 
forter away from me, whatever happens. I recognize your father’s 
superior claim, of course, and you must goto him at once. But 
_— would .grieve if you left her behind. I will come—after a 
while.” 

And then he kissed her tenderly, and, sending her away from 
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him, wrestled with his shame and his humiliation the long night 
through. 


CHAPTER XIV. 


‘¢ How tremendously much can happen in one short year!” 

This sapient observation was made by Madeline Westerbrook for 
the benefit of Mr. Roswell James, who was lazily lounging in a 
hammock under the walnut trees that shaded the old Westerbrook 
homestead in Savannah. It broke up a pleasant revery that had 
lasted a long time—long enough for the sun to have dropped like a 
great golden ball below the dark-green c.owns of the osage oranges, 
and for the moon to show her silver horn in the pallid evening sky. 
It was a pleasant outlook to a man who had wandered over the 
pg of the earth long enough to put a true estimate on the word 
‘* home,’ 

The rambling, old, white house, that lifted its hoary head above a 
tangled mass of greenery, had come into its own oncemore. From 
where he lounged under the walnut trees he could see Catherine’s 
white dress and graceful head, and he knew that on the other side 
of the big fluted column, hidden from him by a clustering mass of 
white passion-flowers, Richard Westerbrook, emaciated and worn yet 
from his long illness, was sitting contentedly, clothed in his right 
mind once more. _ 

He, the friend who had adjusted the financial snarl into which 
the Westerbrook affairs had been thrown by that dark affair of 


Amos Westerbrook’s, was going away from them soon, and it pleased — 


him to think his hand had rent asunder the dark veil of mystery 
enshrouding that affair. 
Nearer at hand was the long-neglected flower-garden in which 


- Madeline and little Rhoda Masonton spent long, happy hours, not ~ 


infrequently intruded upon by himself, for the et of 
this bright, candid-eyed maiden had become very precious to him 
during the twelve months they had spent under the sameroof. He 
come his eyes upon her in pleased inspection as she came towards 
the Sussmnodk, and lifted himself into a sitting posture to ask: 

‘‘ What fresh happening suggested that profundity?” 

“‘T have been telling the rosary of the years, and this one has 
been such a full one—such a very full one! See!” 

She held towards him the tiny lace-trimmed and beribboned 
apron she wore. It was full of pink rose-petals. From one of her 
shoulders depended a long chain of yellow four-o’clocks. On her 
head was a crown of white rose-buds. Roswell leaned forward and 
possessed himself of the fragile flower-chain about her neck. 
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“*No; Rhoda has been decking me in honor of my eighteenth 
birthday. She has been laboring over that chain ever since the 
four-o’clocks opened.” She looked at him questioningly: “I 
suspect you think me very childish for my years.. Mother says I 
am old enough to give up my questioning of the years, as I it ; 
but do we ever give over questioning the future, Mr. James, or 
wondering what the days may have in store for us ?” 

“ Not, eps we until we have been so thoroughly kiln-dried in 
the furnace of discipline that we are content to take our daily 
bread without any butter, in stupid acceptance of everything as it 
is. But, Madelina, I should like to understand your flower-oracle. 
I, too, should like to question the years.” ; 

No one else had ever called her Madelina. The changed vowel 
was like a caress. She lifted her shy eyes: 

You are not to laugh at me.” 

Never.” 

“JT call it my rose-diary, you know. I began this nonsense when 
I was ten years old. Father agree a pink rose-bush on the day I 
was born, and it is always in full blossom on my birthdays. I pull 
a fresh rose for each birthday, and then I pluck off petal by petal, 
and tell over the events of note that have happened during the 

ear. It helps me to look at things from the outside. I suspect 
should never have formed such a silly habit if I had not been such 
a lonely little child.” 

He was looking at her with infinite tenderness. 

“Can the rose-diary be told into other ears, Madelina?” 

** Only into very loving ones.” 

“Then tell it into mine.” 

She glanced at him gent . Was he mocking her? What she 
saw in his eyes did not look like mockery; her own dropped before 
it in sweet confusion, and she took voluble refuge in her rosary: 

‘This petal, big, smooth, and satiny, marks the beginning of a 

happy, peaceful year. It was early in January, you know, when 
Rhoda and I got here—and oh, how sorely home looked after that 
bleak, stormy city! Then,” laying another soft petal in his out- 
stretched hand, “I began to know you, our Prince Potent, who has 
unravelled all the dark threads, and left only the shining ones of 
e and happiness in the web of our home life. I ought to 
ave selected a very pink petal for that. This one is for dear 
little old Mr. Crévecceur’s coming.” 

‘* He is coming, then ?” ; 

“*Oh, yes. Haven’t you heard? Mother wrote him-that, after 
months of lingering between life and death, father was quite him- 
self again, and that amongall his confused ideas of our stay in New 


York Monsieur Créveccur was the only clear one. He is to come 


on a Visit, and then we shall keep him forever.” 
796, 
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y Crévécoour !” 

“Noble Créveceur! To think that it was only after mother’s 
check for that loan came back from the artist, and she had ex- 
hausted herself guessing who could have helped her, that she should 
have thought of poor little Monsieur !” 

‘‘It was rather shabby. But you are digressing, Madelina. I 
see some petals belonging to the eighteenth bud still in your 
apron.” 

< Monsieur Créveceeur is not adigression. He was the one bright 
thing in our lives at—that—time.” She lifted a petal and pressed it 
to her lips. “This is for the great joy of roving A 2 precious father 
once more his own dear, ciiaael stately self.” Suddenly she 
dropped the loose petals on the ground at her feet. “Mr. James, I 
want you to answer some questions. I am no longer « child, and 
something might happen to him again. What must we do—in 
case—” 

“ Dear little caretaker! I hope you will never go through that 
agony again. Nor is it likely you will.. There is no constitutional 
brain weakness in yoyr father’s case. A very great wrong was 
done him. He was accused of crimes he had not committed, and 
it was brooding over the thought that by a word he could clear 
himself in the eyes of his old friends, but dare not speak that word, 
_ which finally threw him off his mental balance.” 

‘* And could no one else the word for him?” 

**I could have done so. But I think he would rather have had 
it as it was. But there must be some more pink petals to tell, 
Madelina?” 

“Only one more, and that one cannot be counted yet. It is for 
a joy to come—my joy and Rhoda’s.” 

‘*Masonton’s return, you mean. Poor old fellow !” 


** You know it is understood that Rhoda and I are not to be 


separated. Some sort of arrangement will be made. One more 
— and then I will never ask another—on that dark subject: 
id mother—the mother sitting yonder, my grand, noble step- 
mother—know—about—it, before she married my father ?” 
“Necessarily ; they had lived in the same house always—the 
house in which the tragedy befell. And—then—she had charge of 
you in your forlorn childhood. You cannot love her too well, 


adelina. She took the only step possible for the happiness of all 


concerned.” 

‘*T cannot love her well enough.” 

“Suppose we go to the throne of the rose-oracle. I want to ques- 
tion the years myself, Madelina.” 

He drew her hand within his arm, and together they threaded 


the mazes of the tangled old garden, urtil they stood before the ~ 


pink rose-bush: ‘Select me a perfect one, Madelina, one that will 
not open too hastily.” ; 
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She made her seiection carefully, and laid it in his hand, looking 
on serene as he immediately transferred it to his pocket-book : 

“But I thought you were going to question the years ?” 

“Tam; but my question is folded up in the nineteenth bud. . I 
shall come back to you, Madelina, to get you to interpret the rose- 
oracle for me.” ; 

“Come back to me?” : 

‘*Yes. To-morrow I must leave for New York. Masonton will 
be home on the Umbria. I want him to see one familiar face 
on the pier waiting to welcome him after his year of European 
roaming.” 

you of it. It was like you. Poor, dear Mr. 
Masonton! But we shall miss you so.” 

“ Who will, Madelina? ” 

“Father, and mother, and Rhoda—” 

“Tam fortunate in having three such good friends.” 

And—l.” 

She put out her hands to him, there in the sweet old tangled 
flower-garden, with the moon silvering it from the crest of a crape 
myrtle tree. The temptation to question the rose-oracle then and 
there beset him strongly, but he put it away from him, and gather- 
ing the trembling little hands in a warm, firm clasp, he led the way 
to the house without another word. 

Three days later he was a. with a shoving, surging throng 
on the forward deck of a North River ferry-boat. He would have 
to be very brisk when they reached the slip on the New York side, 
for fear that Masonton would disembark before he could possibly 
reach the pier. 

Elbow to elbow with him in the crowd stood a broad-shouldered, 
brown-bearded man, into whose handsome, moody face he had 
glanced more than once, curiously bent on recalling the occasion on 
which he was sure he had seen it before. Memory refused her 
assistance, and his own mind was too full of matters of nearer inter- 
est for him to pursue the investigating line for any length of time. 

They were slowly crawling into their slip, the more impatient 
ones of the herd pressing forward inch by inch against the iron 
guards. There was still a ga of some feet to be obliterated. The 
brown-bearded man had left his side and forced his way to the ex- 
treme front of the crowd. Roswell could see his tall form towering 
above all the others. Then a sharp command rang out: 

“Stand back, there ! you can’t possibly make it!” : 

The man at the windlass had done his duty. A hoarse murmur 
of disapproval went up from the crowd. The tall mau had flun 
prudence to the wind, and with an impatient exclamation had 


. Sprung over the low iron guards and essayed to leap the open space - 


between the boat and the pier. Roswell pressed forward too. 
Everybody was yelling, advising, admonishing, gesticulating, ques- 
tioning. 
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The man had missed his footing and had gone down in the dark, 
narrow watery space between the boat and the pier! The heavy 
machinery was slowly reversed. The ferry-boat was backed into the 
open water once more. Search was made for him, but he was 
never found. 

“Who was it?” 

The question thrilled from lip to lip. Finally one was found who 
could answer it—little Marx Chadwick. He drew Roswell James 
aside in the emptied saloon: 

“He was my friend ; it was Shelley Winters, the artist. There 
was good stuff in him—but—a woman ruined his life.” 

The boat had slipped into her dock at last. It would be harder 
than ever to make the up-town trip in time to welcome Mason- 
ton before he left the steamer, but if rapid transit would accom- 

lish it he would make the effort. He shook off the sculptor’s 

nd and rushed with the rest of them, leaving the little pi ta 
to brood in silence over Shelley Winters’s tragic death. 
Perhaps it was best so! He knew the whole wretched story, and 
Shelley, in honor bound to shield and protect the reckless woman 
who had marred her own life and his career, was even then on his 
way home from a visit to her. 
And she-was weaving afresh a flimsy web of happiness of tar- 
nished threads. 
He had promised to come back to her. He would come. He 
would not leave her much longer alone. It was not pleasant to be 
alone ; conscience used her lash so unsparingly. hat had she 
done more than countless other women all over the land had done 
before her, and would do after her? Was it not better for her to 
have given freedom to the men she did not love and could not 
make happy? Were not the laws of the land framed to give relief 
when the yoke of — pressed too sorely? They would soon 
forget her—-and she might be happy yet. Shelley would be with 
her soon, never to leave her alone again. 
And so she waited, challenging and silencing conscience as best 
- she could, until chance put inte ler hands the story of that reckless 
leap; until by letters to and from the sculptor she had the last ray of 
hope stripped from her lurid vision of possible fas 7g and then, 
as never before, Lushington Masonton’s divorced wife realized how 
hard the way of the transgressor may become. Long years were 
granted her in which to reap the whirlwind of desolation sown in 

the hour of her reckless folly; and whenever the taunting voice of 
self-reproach rose loud above all other soul-cries, she took refuge in 
that querulous, feeble plaint that brought no comfort to her bur- 
dened soul: 

‘The laws of the land made it so easy. The law-makers know 
what is right and what is wrong. I do no more than countless 
other women have done. Why was I singled out to suffer so?” 
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For months, in his unobtrusive, large-hearted fashion, Roswell 
James attached himself to his friend’s person. ‘‘ Masonton would 
rally after a while. He was made of too good stuff to be shattered 
by one blow. Time enough for his own affair later on.” 7 

And after awhile he went back to Savannah in time to be with 
Madeline when she plucked the nineteenth bud to tell her rosary 
of the years. 

Then he took from his pocketbook the brown and withered bud 
he had placed there on her eighteenth birthday: 

‘*You.shall be my interpreter, Madelina, pe, question the years. 
See, mine is but a withered chance, dear.” 

“Then we will throw it away, and pluck a fresh one—this 
one.” She laid the fresh bud in fis palm. 

“ Ask it for me, Madelina, in your own pretty fashion, if I, with 
a young and loving heart, but with the weight of thirty-two years 
crowning my head, dare ask for this precious little hand. I love 
you so dearly, Madelina !” : 

Then they forgot all about the rose-diary, and settled the matter 
in the good old-fashioned way—quite satisfactorily. 


} 
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THE END. 
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T have never come across another 
Toilet Soap which so closely 
comes up to my ideal 
of perfection.” 


“Its purity is such that it may be used with 
perfect confidence upon the tenderest and most 
sensitive skin—EVEN THAT OF A NEW-BORN 
BABE.” 

=” Insist on having Pears’ Soap, as 
there are vile Imitations. Substitutes 
are sometimes recommended by Drug- 
gists and Storekeepers for the sole 
reason ofmaking more profit out ofyou. 


BEECHAWM’S PILLS. 


A WONDERFUL MEDICINE. 
The most marvelous antidote yet discovered for 


SICK HEADACHE, DYSPEPSIA, INDIGESTION, 


ia os for their health-restoring and 
life-giving properties, BEECHAM’S PILLS have 
an unprecedented demand and t Sale of 
the world. PRICE, 25 

- Pre only THOS. BEECHAM, 5t. 
Helens, Lancashire, d. B. F. ALLEN CO. 
Bole Agents for the United Set Canal 

ew 0 our 

keep them) will mail BE SHAMS’ PILLS on 
receipt of Jirst. Please mention 


Endorsement by men and 


women of the character and 


standing of those who recommend ALLCOCK’S POROUS 
PLASTERS is unquestionable proof of merit. 


Mrs. Henry Ward Beecher writes : 


** 40 ORANGE STREET, 
Brooktyn, Y., February 11, 1890. 
have used Porous Puiasters for 
some years for myself and family, and, as far as 


able, for the many sufferers who come to us for | 8* 


assistance, and have found them a genuine relief 
for most of the aches and pains which flesh is heir 
to.. I have used ALLcock’s Porous Ptasrers for all 
kinds of lameness and acute pain, and by frequeut 
experiments, find that they can control many cases 
not noticed in your circulars, . 
“The above is the only testimonial I have ever 
tag in favor of any plaster, and if my name has 
m used to recommend any other it is without 
my authority or sanction.” 


The Rev. Mark Guy Pearse writes : 


“ Beprorp Piace, 
Lonpon, December 10, 1888. 
“IT think it right that I should tell you of 
how much use I fin 
in my family and amongst those to whom I have 
recommended them. I find them a very breast- 
Plate against colds and coughs.” 


Russell Sage, the well-known financier, 

writes : 
* 506 FirrH AVENUE, 
New York City, December 20, 1890. 

“For the last twenty years I have been using 
Autcock’s Porous PLasters. They have repeat- 
edly cured me of rheumatic pains and pains in my 
side and back. Whenever I have a cold, one on my 
chest and one on my back speedily relieve me,; 

** My family are never without them.” 


d Attcocx’s Porous PLAsPERs | 


Henry A. Mott, Jr., Ph.D., F.C.S., late 
Government chemist, certifies : 


“ My investigation of Porous Pras- 
TERS shows it to contain valuable and essential in- 
edients not found in any other plaster, and | find 
it superior to and more efficient than any other 
plaster.” 


‘Marion Harland, on page 103 of her 
popular work, ‘‘ Common Sense for Maid, 
Wife, and Mother,” says: 


For the aching back Attcocx’s Porous PLas- 
TER is an excellent comforter, combining the sensa- 
tion of the sustained pressure of a strong, warm 
hand with certain tonic qualities developed in the 
wearing. It should be kept over the seat of the 
uneasiness for several days—in obstinate cases, 
for perhaps a fortnight.” 


W. J. Arkell, publisher of Judge and 
Frank Leslie's Illustrated Newspaper, writes: 


“ Jupee Buitpine, 
Cor, Firru Avs. and STREET, 
New York, January 14, 1891. 

“ About three weeks since, while sufferi rom 
asevere cold which had settled on my chest, I 
applied an Attcockx’s Porous Ptasrer, and ina 
short time obtained relief. 

“In my opinion, these plasters should be in 
every household for use in case of coughs, colds, 
sprains, bruises, or pains of any kind. 7 know 
that in my case the results have been entirely satis- 
factory and beneficial.” 
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CABOT’S 


_ | CREOSOTE SHINGLE STAINS] 


Give the soft velvety coloring effect so desirable 
for exteriors, The only exterior color- 
ing that does not blacken. Houses 
all over the country have been 
treated with this Stain in 
the last ten years. 


For samples on wood, with book ef creoseted 
houses, apply to — 


SAMUEL CABOT, 


Sole Manufacturer, 


70 Kilby, Street, - BOSTON, MASS. 


Mention Brtyorp’s Magazine. 


CILL’S_ CANDIES. 
EXPRESS PAID ANYWHERE 


in the United States. Quality, 
urpassed, Y 


style of packing uns’ our custom solici' 
PRICES: $0.00 2 Ibs. 
Express Paid. 90 | $1.50. $3.75- 


‘Address, GILL & SON, 1429 F St, Washington, D.C 


D. L. Dowd’s Health Exerciser. 
FOR BRAIN-WORKERS AND SEDENTARY PEOPLE: 
jlemen, Ladies, Youths; of 

compl Takes 


DR. PARKER’S 


Madical and Surgical Institate | 


153 N. Spruce Street, Nashville, Tenn. 
Treat and Cure a Chronic 
and 
Whis Habi 


Sanitarium in Write for Book of Life. 


ares you po send ad- 
Box 643, Clarksburg, W. Va. 


Female Weakness promptly cured by Beec! 


Home t Never OAM 158" $100 


sam, 
Birece bottle, Dr, B. 
Chicago, 


OMAS 
PATENTS 
rife forkaventors Guids- 

THE BEST FIELD FOR 

our healthy 
ing City and 

making large profits for for ur clients foreleven 

for fu’ and devel are be 
than 6ver a for t fivestanent of 
capital in large and install- 


com y 

is absolute fe, a 
ments for f tat ly sa and ex- 
GENE D. C©O., Portland, Or. 


otour 


w 
PAL of its efficacy and elicit your _— 


tracts from letters ven 
“It proves highly 
“Tam delighted at result 
“Tt has done for or 


n ladies rosy and plump, Sealed oon 
ZADAME FONTAINE, 84 West 14th St., N. 


CARDS 


RUPTURE 


CURED IN A STIPULATED TIME. 
NO DELAY FROM WORE. NO PAIN OR DANGER. OVER 
17 YEARS OF SUCCESS. NO FAILURES. 
GEND 25 CENTS FOR BOOK ON THE CURE OF RUPTURE. 
We have on hand, and make to order, ores 300 myles 
e a 
the of the rium Cure Truss 
and the Triumph Rupture Remedy. stamp for 
Croular and the references of those we have cured. 
you Spring Trusses from up. We offer 
a Rupe ure we. cannot. cure, TREAT- 
IVEN UNLESS SUCCESS IS CERTAIN. 
Cc. A. M. BURNHAM, M.D., 
Or JAMES A. O'CONNOR, 
Truss Expert and General Manager, 
451 HUDSON STREET, NEW YORK. 


MANUAL. | BOOK. 


10c. fo 
OR. A. FONTAINE’S PREPARATION 
| , 
| 
East lath Street, New York. 
| 
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PELEG’S PRIZE POETRY FACTORY. 


COMPETITION FOR APRIL. 


Our Peleg wants to stir the dormant genius of our poetical contributors to still grander 
efforts. He says: ‘‘ These yere vusses on toasts an’ valingtines is all very well in their 
way, but what this Age is jest pinin’ away fer is to get at the essensual essence ov the hin- 
telleektooality ov the pote’s inside being, the ed ese sole ov his genus. See how 
some ov ‘em pores it out in sweatdrops in the ’riginal potery columes ov the seleck papers. 
I want to set *em discombobulating, as William the Shakspere so finely puts it, wiv their 
-pote’s eyes in a fine ferenzy rollin’ as they sing aloud an’ shout, ‘‘ My Kinley for an ass!” 
Now, any April fool kin deseribe a Clam, his features, his earthly tabernickel, his manly 
form, but it takes a bit ov a genus to interpret his sole. Here’s your chance, dear 
poe friends. Picter her (for our potegses will depict the superior clamess only), picter 

er musing on the Bisa, away of the months wiv an R. Up to now she has been safe 
from the ravaging assaults of Man. The dismal oyster has ben the martyr so far: now 
peso the turn of the Clam. Did ever mortal pote conceive so inspirin’ a'theem? No, 
never!’ 

So it seems that our rhyming fraternity will have to produce a six-line poem on ‘‘ The 
Meditations of a Clam on May Morning.” 

PRIZES. 


For the best lines, one set of Washington Irving’s Works, 6 vols., cloth, $10.00. 
For the second best, one set. of Irving’s Life of Washington, 3 vols., $4.50. 


RULEs. 


Competitors must send in their verses by April 25th. A selection will be printed with. ) 


whatever signature is appended, for which no payment will be made. Those who object 
to this must so state on their MS. 


AWARD OF PRIZES IN THE FEBRUARY COMPETITION. 


Out of the surprisingly large number of Billg of Fare and Toasts sent in competition it 
has been puzzling to select those which shall best represent the average of merit, and at. the 
same time fairly cover the country from which they havecome. As usnal, we are honored’ 
with contributions from most of the States and from Canada. We gaye a list of twenty- 
two a month ago, and could almost. equal it this month. One, printed below, gives no 
address, The space at command, however, limits us to a small selection this time. Com- 
petitors wili do well to send in their verses as early in the month as possible for the future, 
as it is getting to be a stiff race between our poets and our advertising patrons for the 
space at our disposal. 

The First prize for the best, and the best-rhymed, Bill of Fare, is awarded to ‘‘ Doe- 
sticks,” G. M. Woodcock, 870 Bouck Ave., Buffalo, N. Y. 

The Second prize, for the best Toast, is awarded to ‘‘ Genevieve,” Mrs, J. E. Frey, 1538 
Hogan St., St. Louis, Mo. ‘‘ Doesticks” runs a close second. 


ALADIES NEED NOT HESITATE 


SEND FOR CIRCULAR DESCRIBING OUR 


ELOME TREATMENT. 


Something.New. Every Woman Her Own Physician, 


An unfailing method of cure by means of 


DIRECT MEDICATION. 


# A universal suppository for the PRESERVATION OF HEALTH and 
sq the cure of all forms of disease and weakness common to women. Used 
7 by a successful specialist in New York for 20 years with unfailing success. 
A quick cure guaranteed or money refunded. 
Full particulars free. 
THE HOME MEDICATION CO., 88 Fifth. Ave., New York. 


Mention MaGaZINE, 


WIVE be elected Pain oe" Danger and rubber shield for 30 cents. 
Mrs. V. M. APP. CO. 
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SELECTIONS FROM THE TOASTS. 
Here’s to the Union in will, as in deed, 
May sectional clamor be stilled 
And the national be the national creed— 
The patriots’ purpose fulfilled. 
Drink, brothers, and pray to the umniscient fates, 
That blessings may rest on the United States. 


DogsTIcKs. 
BorraLto, N.Y. (G. M. Woopcock, 870 Bouck Ave.) 


Here’s to Love, that never grows cold, 

But waxes warmer as sorrows untold 

Rise up to enwrap it, to hem it about, 

And still it grows stronger, with never a doubt; 

To Love, that, moonlike, emerges from clouds, 

And beams all the brighter for wearing her shrouds. 
Genevigeve. (Mrs. J. E. Frey. 

Sr. Louis, Mo. 1538 H 


ogan St.) 


May Ceres be propitious, granting what's delicious ; 
And ma, or gastric juices, in their sluices, 
Be blest in kindly uses; 
May the milk of human kindness in our breasts 
know no acidity, 
And our Talk with friend and brother show no mind 
Nor heart flaccidity. 
Great Scott ! 
LovIsvVILLE, Ky. 


here are my muses ? 
ocuM. 


DRY TOAST. 
Good luck to the friends of H,O, 
Who are Temperance “ bloods’ from head to toe; 
God speed to the patrons of Adam’s ale,3 
To the drinkers of water by the pail ! 


All joy be theirs; may a royal tomb 
Soon treasure their Prohibition “boom !” 
AveusTa, Ga. E, J. 


WET TOAST. 

What's life with the wine and gin left out, 

The ‘‘ cock-tail ” rare, and the merry shout ? — 

*Tis a howling sell but gaunt Despair 

Don't monkey round if Clicquot’s there : 

Then out with the corks, and spout the rum, 

Turn on the Bourbon, and make things ‘ hum.”’ 
AuGustTa, Ga. C. E. J. 


OLD-FASHIONED TOAST. 
Here’s to the matron who carves the good cheer; 
Here’s to the maiden who spoils it; 
Here's to the good man who welcomes us here; 
Here's to the guest who enjoys it. 
Let the drink pass, to matron and lass; 
The good man and guests justify a full glass. 
(In imitation of Sheridan.) 


A TOAST TO THE NINETEENTH CENTURY. 
We drink to the few fleeting years that are left thee, 
A century, born many long years pet 
Problems of nations have been solved in thy lifetime, 
Legions of mortals lived in joy or in woe; 
Art weary ? yet work, though end draweth near, 
That ages with honor may cover thy bier. oe Oe 


DIGHTON, SAS. 
SELECTIONS FROM THE RHYMED 
BILLS OF FARE.” 


A SIMPLE BILL-OF-FARE. 
A taste of soup, a little fish, then came a noble roast, 
Wich Yorks: y pudding brown and rich, potatoes, 
ana corn, 


Ange and celery; next course, the Yankees’ 
ast— 
eg plum-pudding also, to suit the English- 
Fruit, raisins, crackers, macaroons, and cake; 


Coffee, tea, or chocolate, which you choose to take. 
ESTICKS. 


Burra.o, N. Y. 


OLD-FASHIONED THANKSGIVING DINNER. 
Roast turkey, with dressing of oysters, to start, 
With cranberry sauce (not too sweet nor too tart); 
Mashed patasons, stewed onions, baked corn, next 

provide, 
Then a nice chicken-pie, the housekeeper'’s pride; 
ueen olives, pumpkin, apple, 
mince pie. 
With cheese, fruit, and coffee, to wind up the fry. 
A. LaLapy. 


Do 
(G. M. Woopcock, 870 Bouck am, 


HEADQUARTERS for WELL-MADB 
MODERN STYLE FURNITURE (Parior, 
Chamber, Dining Room, Folding Beds, 
-etc.), CARPETINGS, OIL CLOTHS, MAT- 
TINGS, RUGS, etc. BEDDING, SPRING 
BEDS, etc., at MODERATE prices, which 
ACTUALLY means HALF what you have 
to PAY in the INFLATED “Dry Goods” 
district or “GOTHAM.” Economical 
BUYERS should get OUR’ estimate. 
Send for NEW ‘‘Illustrated CATA- 
LOGUE” now ready and mailed free on 
application. 


MYRTLE AYE. AND BRIDGE ST., 
BROOKLYN. 


Mention Be.trorn’s MaGazine. 


“Vou visit “OPERA” 


vooms, we do the rest.” 


THE CELEBRATED 


OPERA PIANO 


is now universally recognized as 
The Most Popular Upright Piano in the Country. 


Containg all the latest improvements, including the 
ZOLIAN ECHO” PEDAL. 
Unequaled in tone, touch, and gerieral workm: 


anshi 

high in grade, moderate in price, artistically finished hh 
tae and Fancy Woods. Send for Catalogue, Prices, 
‘erms 


"PEEK & SON, Mfrs., 


212 to 216 W. 47th St., and 1567 to 1569 Broadway, 
NEW YORK C!TY. 
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MANUFACTURED 
212 to 2lbw 47% St. New 
} 


Bessie’s sunt makes her a present of a rabbit. 


Tommy’s uncle makes him a present of a dog. 


A Skin of Beauty is a Joy Forever. 
DR. T. FELIX GOURAUD’S 


ORIENTAL GREAM, OR MAGICAL BEAUTIFIER, 


2 Removes Tan, Pimples, 
Freckles, Moth- 
i 3 Patches, Rash and 
16 Skin diseases, and 
> every blemish on 
= beauty, and defies 
2 detection. On its 

32 Way virtues it has stood 
the test of 40 years ; 


no other has, and is 
so harmless we taste 
it to be sure it is 
properly made. Ac- 
cept no counterfeit 
of similar name, 
The distinguished 
Dr. L. A. Sayer, 
said to a lady of 
the haut-ton (a 
comet “As you ladies will use them, I recommend 
* Gouraud’s Cream? as the least “‘Aarael of all the 
Skin preparations.” One bottle will last. six months, 
using it every day. Also Poudre Subtile removes super, 
Aluous hair without injury to the skin. 

FERD T. ge ig , Prop’r, 87 Great Jones St., N.Y. 

For sale by all D ists and Fancy Goods Dealers, 
throughout the U. s., ( nadas, and Europe. 


Mention MaGAZINE. 


A_NEW ART. 
The Perspectograph 


enables any one to sketch from nature, still life, »in 
one lesson j free-hand drawing nae by this method. 
Taught and sold only at 


LILLIAN HOOD’S STUDIO, 
56 Weat 23d St., ao York City. 


Bend stamp for circular. Mention paazows. 
DECORATIVE WORK SOLD ON COMMISSIO: 
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IMPORTANT NEW DISCOVERY. 


THE BEST for the Skin 
Toilet soa OAP tt 


combinin 


MAIL, POSTAGE PAID. 
~OR ONE DOLLAR sent us by mail, we will delive2. 


free of all cha to any person in the Unites | 

—- the follow articles carefully packed ip 4 
neat box: 

One two-ounce bottle Pure Vaseline...... 10 cis, 

One two-ounce bottle Vaseline 

One jar of Vaseline Cold Cream . PPPOE Tyo 

One cake of Vaseline Camphor 

One cake of Vaseline Soap, unscented... = 


One cake of Vaseline Soap, scented........ 4 “ 
ite Vaseline.. 25 * 


One two-ounce bottle of 
—$1.10 ! 


Or for stamps any single article at the price. 

If you have occasion to use Vaseline in any form be 
careful to accept only genuine a put up by usin 
—— packages. t many d ste are trying 

to persuade buyers to take VASELI 


E put up by 


them. Never yield to such persuasion, as the article © 


is an imitation without value, and will not exe = 
the result you expect. A bottle of Blue Seal 
is sold by all druggists at ten cents. 


CHESEBROUGH MFG. CO., 24 State St., New York. 


Mention BELFoRD’s 


| 

| 

J 


* 
Fire and Burglar-Proof 


SAFES. 


BEST SAFE IN THE WORLD ! 


OVER 100,000 IN USE! 
ALWAYS PRESERVE THEIR CONTENTS. 


100 IN the fire. Fifty 
jected nse pre- 
serve their contents, 


CHAMPION RECORD 


ALSO IN GREAT 
Chicago, Boston, Haver Eastyort, 


SEND FOR CIRCULARS. 


E. C. MORRIS & CO., 


BOSTON, MASS. 


AGENTS WANTED. 


Wu. H. PARMENTER, 

General Agent of the 

30 State Str et, Boston, 
ee 

Mass. 


00, & a Rubbe: ubber Shiel 80 cents. 
GeRIVER St., CHICAGO, ILL. 


ODELL TYPEWRITER CO., CHICAGO. 


SALT LAKE CITY 


FOLKS® 


mti- ene lose loibs. a 
never 


COMPOUND OXYGEN TREATMENT. 


The Rational Cure for Chronic Diseases. 
Office, 345 Main St., Springfield, ass. 
Send for Pam: 


It is with t wai e topresent. 
to our hy such 
shape that those ata can the 
same as if per werd office 


AN OLD-FASHIONED 
Broiled ham and fried chicken are sure to there, 
Amber coffee and cream—near dear mother’s chair; 
Golden butter, and honey, and yeins of meal, 
Light biscuit, waffies—oh} you'll eat.a great deal 
en & supper like this puns ca on to share, 
This old-f. loned 


GOOD BILL OF FARE. 
The kind of dinner I ever ate 
‘Was a long time since in arate State: 
I'd been a fishing the ag a ay long, 
snd aptly “The Fisherman's 
*Twas then I concluded potatoes and mea’ 
Was the grandest kind of a dinner to eat. 
BaLtTmmore, Mp. ARTHUR M. EAsTER. 


LD-FASHIONED DINNER. 
The old-fashioned dinner that I often see 
Is of bread, meat, potatoes, 


There were no French cooks to worry about, 
Or any rola. oni limping around witht the gout. 


The — dinner served to McKinley and 


Wi filled 
aaa very lang Kettle ba 


w, aged 14. 
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NO 
2 
a. 
ye to cha 
finge ers, and having check perforator attachment. Send 
Se where or sen 
| 
la 
| Tuvested to yield a pree- 
ent income of from 6 per i 
cent te 8 per cent with 
one half the profit ; 
MONEY | 
3 CENTS pays for our ILLusTRaTED FAMILY 
Story Parser 3 months, and your name 
and address im our ‘‘ Name Drrecrory *. (from which 
you will recéive, free, great quantities of mail matter, 
ASE, D con over . 
ou can easily grasp a fortune All the.above sent, 
Free. to any ress, by of 13 
r nza for Agen 
JOURNAL. L, 


say, sis, let’s 


introduce our pets.” 


Secret of Dressing Well 


At low cost. Have.your clothes made to order where it is 
well and stylishly done, 


PAN to 
= SUITS, $12 to $35. 


ALL WOOL,” WELL TRIMPERBEOT FIT. 


N, W, Corner Market Streets, i Pa, 


In less than one thousands of 
dollars’ worth of ot De. “Gr 
Appliances bare. Be 

having been to of thelr merit y 


persons 

Rheuma Nervous- 
vite Vitality, haustive 
Chronic Diseases permanently 


THE ONLY STANDARD Goobs OF THE 


Goi 
191 Wabash Avée., fl. 


NEWSPAPER CORR. PON 
fot ticulars, copy, finest 
ten (silver). 


pay 


PICKLES, 


PERDAY 


person wi 
1, tavention, 


INE ” the is 
ERAS BINE, 
sive, of we, fF moe 


CATARRH CURED. 


Look here, iy baw do beng 
ou constan' 8 rune 


en’ to 
57 9th Street, New York, and you will 


Se: CHT Restored 


STAMPS— ice 


sod 
elegant 


aHaw 
P. O., = etc., with 
Henly 25c. 100 


155 W 


Louis, 


AN OLD-FASHIONED DINNER. 
Roasted turkey, cranberries, red, 
Golden ‘and whitest bread; 
Squash, mashed potatoes and botied ham; 
Apple dumplings, raspberry 
nee and pies; cider, new; 
Fruit-cake, f and pound- -cake too. 
DieHTon, Kansas. Aunt Ruts. 


FOR DINNER 

In the land of statesman Jerry, 

Where the cruel blizzards tarry, 

We have turkey, sweet potatoes, 

Celery ot canned tomatoes, 

Pium- pada ding, mince-pie, coffee, tea, 

And from the apple-tree. 

DicHTon, AS 


A GOOD OLD-FASHIONED SUPPER. 
Menu good, 
Hasty pusdia 
y pu —mush; 
fluid. 
Milk— mush ! 
Good ? Hush ! 


Ky. Yocum. 


A GOOP OLD-TIME DINNER. 
Send pales first a bowl of soup, just ladled out of 
Rich and_condiments, and have it steam- 
in, 
And then a oo old-country ham, some Worcester 


sauce hard b 
A roast of ‘and a great deep dish of old-fashioned 


chicken 
Well-cookes boiled with the ham, some 
from the vine, 


ood aw peas 

corn-bread, a — fruit-cake, and a bottle of 
home-made wine. 

GREENVILLE, 8. C. J. M. Wappm. 


_“ THREE AND OUT.” 
A “corker ” in the ‘‘ grub ” régime, the world admits, 


gr too, possess the knack of setting things 

A foe to ple piece of mind is hash,—our nation’s greatest 

Excepting z these, I care not what your, bills of fare 
contain. 


AvevusTa, Ga. E. J. 
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SEELEY'S HARD-RUBBER 


dificult forms 


HOME HEATING. 


You've a house; perhaps building one. tised in ba! and fitting for 
The health of home is in the warming of it. body. are AVOId- 
You’ve breathed furnace air—better suffer ing ail Light. Coc Cool, an aad Halwaye well 
ihe Correc ul Mechanical entof 


i 
with stoves— gassy, coal-eaters— half the HERNIA OR RUPTURE SPECIALTY. 
rooms warm, balance chilly. Steam heat— EITH Y MAIL. 


baking hot, risky. Hot Water Heating—the Wwe Willard Parker, W.. 
on-Genera 
culmination of sense and science. Costs Mechanical of rula Raptore and 


something to put in? Certainly; the good Pris Lat wth iMustretions ang for 
comes higher than the poor. Economical in| 3+ SEELEY & 11th 8t., Phile., Pm 
the end—coal-savers. Even, healthy heat ; 
regulative, satisfactory always. “ How Best - 
to Heat Our Homes,” a book of axiomized Teeth Without Plate P lates. 
words and explanatory pictures. Free to tively secured without extraction or pain. spain. Dentatry 


you if you send for it. Gurney Hot Water | branches—in 
Heater Co., maker of the most efficient, 


CROWN DENTAL CO., 


economical, and durable hot-water heaters LONG ESTABLISHED AT 

and radiators. 444 Sixth Avenue, corner 27th Street, New York. 
163 Franklin Street, . ; Boston. 
88 John Street, . é - New York. 


47 South Canal Street. .  CxIcaao. OP AND 
Cured Painlessly. Eight days trial 
Oriental Remedy Co. Box 231, Lafayette, 


FREE =: 29 |) AYS from date of this magazin. CRAYON PORTRAITS, 
and at the same time extend our business and make new cus- 


tomers, we have decided to make this special offer. Send usa 
ourself or any member of your family, living or dead, and we will make you a 
a PORTHAIT TREE OF CHARGE, re = exhibit it to your friends as a sample of our work, 
in ‘ect order. e make any c n 
Foturned in porteot order. We Make dress AMERICAN ART CO., cor. Wabash Ave. & Congress St., Chicago, Ill, 


A SHORT HISTORY 


CONFEDERATE STATES AMERICA, 


: BY THR 
HON. JEFFERSON DAVIS. 


One of the most important historical works of the day. 


Large Quarto, Cloth, $2.50; Sheep, $3.60; Half Morocco, $4.00; Full Morocco, $5.50. 


A work which no man can afford to pass by who is anxious or willing to know the inside facts 
of the great civil war, as viewed from the standpoint of the political and military leader of the 


South. 
BELFORD COMPANY, PuBLIsHERs, 
18-22 East 18th St., New York. 


a 
| 


Introduced! 


SHORTHAND 


TAUGHT BY MAIL. 


TO MORE EXTENSIVELY INTRODUCE 
OUR IMPROVED METHOD OF INSTRUC- 
TION IN SHORTHAND, ON RECEIPT OF 
10 CENTS (SILVER) AND 3 STAMPS WE 
WILL FORWARD TH | FIRST 5 LESSONS, 
DETAILED DIRECT FOR STUDYING 
THEM, EXERCISE sHEETS FOR RETURN 
TO US FOR CORMECTION BY EXPERTS, 
AND PAMPHLETS GIVING FULL INFOR- 
MATION ABOUT STENOGRAPHY. OUR 
LESSONS WERE ARRANGED BY EXPE- 
RIENCED PROFESSIONAL NEWSPAPER 
REPORTERS, AND WILL ENABLE ANY 
ONE TO BECOME A COMPETENT STENOG- 
RAPHER. THERE IS GREAT DEMAND 
FOR EFFICIENT SHORTHAND WRITERS 
AT REMUNERATIVE SALARIES, 


THE 


New York College of Phonography, 


144 West 23d Street, 
NEW YORK. 


HOME TREATMENT. 


VARICOCE NO DRUGS, SURGICAL OPER- 


ATION, OR MEDICINE USED. Adddress M. & CO., 
Box 446, Belle Centre, Ohio 


999 

IF Yous" 

Labor-Saving Records ita Grovession.* 


OCHALLEN, 10 SPRUOE 8&8T., NEW YORK. 


PERFUMES 


MADE FROM 


FLOWERS 
LAND OF ‘FLOWERS. 


ALL DRUGGISTS. 


Send us 20 cents in stamps, and we will send a sample of 
ROUSSEL ROSE 


AND ELEVEN OTHER SPECIALTIES. 


DOUSSAN FRENCH PERFUMERY CO., 


42 Chartres Street, 
New ORLEANS, LA. 
Write for Inventor's Guide. 
PILLOW SHAM Screws complete to any addres 
for 10 cts, Agents wanted. T. M. GANDY, Chester, Conn. 


esse 


THe Dearness is Caused BV 
SCARLET FEVER, COLDS, 
MEASLES, CATARRH, 4c. 
SY THE USE OF THE INVISIBLE 
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Worn months without removal 


STRONG MEN! 
THE PRIDE AND POWER OF NATIONS! 
-3:| BE A MAN! |< 


HOPE for those who suffer from Nervous and Physical Debility, Premature Decline, Ex- 
hausted Vitality. The despairing miseries arising from Inherited Weakness, Folly, 
. Overwork, Overtaxation, Vice, Ignorance, Temperament, Strains, etc., causing the unhappy 
victim to be unfit for business, work, pleasure, or social or public duties and relations, yield to 
our HoME TREATMENT. The ma jority. of cases readily cured. Cases considered helpless, 
almost invariably, permanently rsistent treatment for a few months. 
N ATURE. Nature is always vag to restore, but requires skillful aid for real improve- 
ment. Our glong own. and control, work in harmony 
with nature. The result of our treatment, in fou down,,.is the poble yitality 
of | men, the pride and power of natigns,. Compare, strong, 
with the feeble, weak, emaciated, pallid, stooping, timid, nervous creature. ow great the 
gulf that separates them. But nature is kind and forgiving, and when assisted by our home 
treatment, by the methods which we alone own and control, RESTORATION results, if there is 
anything left to build upon. 
YE AR of successful experience in assisting the restorative and recuperative powers of 
nature, have taught us that no one should despair, and that few there are who 
cannot be cured if taken in time. Unless you have reached the point from which there is no 
return—where human aid. can be of no avai, OUR OWN EXCLUSIVE TREAT- 
MENT WILL CURE YOU. | 
OUR NEW BOOK containing testimonials from 2000 of those we-have cared, 
¢ whose cases were critical, also full explanation for 
HOME TREATMENT, will for a limited time, be sent rik, by mail, securely 
packed, in plain wrapper, to those who write for it. 
NO EXPERIME Immediate influence for good and speedy cure if your 
\ LR ». case has not gone too far. We are constantly restoring 
those of all ages who. haye been GIVEN UP. We have a right to solicit vonfidence, because 
of our uniform monopoly of success. Many of those whom. we.have treated think the 
cures effected in their cases miraculous ; but it is not, so, but it is simply because we have 
learned nature’s secrets, nature’s remedies, and work I in full harmony and accord with nature. 
No detention from business or work. 
OUR TRE ATMENT reaches the vety fountain head of the difficulty ; soon re- 
storing the vital force and manly vigor of strong men. 
No matter how long standing the trouble, or how great the weakness, if there is anything left to 
build upon, we can effect a cure. The weakened nerves, the strength, the health, the vitality, 
can and will be restored. Power takes the place of miserable feebleness, and discouraged 
despondency gives way before the vigor of new strength and life. 


MEN OTHERWISE WELL or fairly well, who find their vital force de- 

clining, or whose case is in any way touched 

upon above, should write at once for our NEW BO OOK. Doctors, Bankers, Merch- 

ants, Clergymen, Lawyers, Congressmen, Judges, and Professors, are 
constantly among our patients and patrons. 

HO You need not suffer, you need not despair, you need not suffer a lingering death. 

PE. Stop brooding, take heartand BE A MAN. We say this in earnestness to all, even 

to those who have passed middle life, but more especially to the young and middle . If you are 

at all amenable to treatment, OUR EXCLUSIVE METHODS WILL. CURE YOU. 

on” WILL FULLY UNDERSTAND YOUR CASE BY READING 


whiéh will be sent FREE, securély packed in plain wra for a limited 


ERIE MEDICAL 64 Niagara Street, Buffale, New York. 


In answering this advertisement mention BEL¥orD’s . 
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“Ah-my- friends - rum-makes-terrible slaushter 
Jact-us- drink- Adam’s- ales as-we- oushter.” 
The-arrangeme nts-had- bee n- 
That-the -glass- should- hold- Sin 
Pout. it- they’d- given- water. 


FRONT PART BOOK. 
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HE TOOK ANOTHER DROP. 
Rev. Mr. Meek. ‘‘ And how did you leave = friend Sloper ?” 
CoL. BLUSTER, FROM BADLANDS. ‘‘ Why, he died suddenly some time before I left.’ 
Rev. Mr. MEEK. ‘‘ Dear me, dear me! How did it happen?” 
CoL. BLuster. *‘ He wouldn’t drink with me,—see ?” 


VIRTUE ITS OWN REWARD. 


LitTLE FLossiz. ‘‘Oh, dear mama! I want you to give me—let me see, ten eharlotte 
russes, ten oranges, ten ice-creams, and a lot of lump-sugar and cake and bottles of ginger 
ale!” 

Mama. ‘‘ Bless me! what can you want all these for?” 

LITTLE F iossiz. ‘‘ Well, mama, I’m going to play at birthday party.” 

Mama. *‘ But who are coming to join you ?” 

LirtLe Fiosstz. ‘‘ Well, Miss Perkins says we ought to put ourselves in the place of 
the poor, and I’m going to pretend I’m a lot of poor children and I'm giving them all a 
treat.” 

THE GREAT SILVER QUESTION. 
Bowery Jim. ‘‘Say, Mike, we'll have high ole times when this yere free coinidge bill 
! ” 

MIKE THE MaGsMAN. ‘‘G’lang wid yer talk! D’ yez think we kin git dollars at the 
mint for the arskin’?” 

Bowery JIM. ‘‘ Why, yer bloomin’ fool, don’t yer see we’ve only got ter sneak all de 
silver candlesticks an’ spoons an’ forks, an’ dey’s bound fer to turn ’em inter dollars fer 
us, an’ dey mustn’t arsk no queshtins neither! I tell yer, Mike, it’s a grand scheme, an’ 
we must work de boys to put it through.” 

TWO HEARTS THAT BEAT AS ONE. 

Mrs. TRUEMAN. ‘‘ Did you say I was not at home?” 

Bippy. ‘ Yis, mam, an’ so Oi did.” 

Mrs. TRUEMAN, ‘‘ And did Mrs. Candour make any remark ?” 

Bippy. “ Faith, she said she’d make a pint ov callin’ agin if she thought ye hadn’t come 
hack.” 

THE TWO CREATORS. 


Customer. ‘‘ Mr. Solomons, this suit is very vadly made indeed.” 

Mr. Sotomons. ‘‘Sho hellup me Moshesh ! Vot plasphemy vos you shpeakin’ agin 
yoor Maker! My vork ees abzolootlee perfeck, I asshure you, az all ze vorldt knows vell ; 
now, you vouldn’t reely sharge me viz ze vairy eempairfeck make of yoorsellu/, vould you, 
mein frendt ?” 

HAIR-SPLITTING. 


Ex-SpEAKER R—p. ‘‘Say, ex-Senator Ev—ts, I was asked why you don’t grow chin 
whiskers, and I said I guessed the large shadow of your noble nose prevented the sun 
ripening the hair-roots.” 

Ex-SENATOR Ev—ts. ‘‘ And I was asked why you didn’t sport a proper mustache and 
whiskers, and I explained that the field is too vast for the average quantity of hair allotted 
to modest men.” 

A CALCULATING WOMAN, 

Cou. FULLALOVE. ‘‘ My darling, there is not so much difference in our ages, after all.” 

Miss Doreg. ‘‘ Let me see, you are forty and I am only twenty, just half!” 

Cou. F. ‘‘Why, many of the happiest couples have thirty years between them !” 

Miss D. ‘ Yes, but just think of it, when I’m forty, you’ll be eighty, and when I’m 
fifty, you'll be a hundred! I really can’t accept you!” 

BOOK-STOREY. 

YounG Lapy. ‘‘ Have you the ‘Shirt of Nessus’ ?” 

Bo eg CLERK. ‘‘ No, miss, [ can only afford flannel; but my collars and cuffs are 
celluloid.” 


STUDY LAW 


at home. Take a course in 
the Sprague Correspon: 
denc School of Law. 


eet Visitors’ Bureau, 


11 West 18TH STREET. 


guides provided mottos. Address for particulars 
opping orders prom execu 
met on at station, if William Sprague, LL.6., 


- 906 Whitney Opera House Block, 
DETROIT, MICH. 


desired. Transient rooms for ladies 


Send for 
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Me New York Ladies’ Guide and 
Lap 
ant. Charges moderate. References : 


AMUSEMENTS. 


STAR THEATRE. 


THE POWER OF THE PRESS. 


BROADWAY THEATRE. 


BOOTH AND BARRETT. 


PARK THEATRE. 


JAMES T. POWERS. A STRAIGHT TIP. 


BIJOU THEATRE. 


NAT. C. GOODWIN. THE NOMINEE, 


PALMER’S THEATRE. 
WILLARD, 


MADISON SQ. THEATRE. 


THE PHARISEE,. 


EDEN MUSEE. 


OTERO. 


PROCTOR’S THEATRE. 


MEN AND WOMEN, 


HARR IGAN’S THEATRE. 


REILLY AND THE 400. 


UNION SQ. THEATRE. 


THE COUNTY FAIR. 


CASINO. 


POOR JONATHAN. 


KOSTER & BIAL’S. 


OARMENOITA. 


DALY’S THEATRE. 


SHAKESPERIAN REVIVAL. 


HERMANN’S THEATRE. 


ALL THE COMFORTS OF HOME. 


THEATRE. 


LOVE AND WAR. 


14th STREET THEATRE. 


ACADEMY. 


OLD HOMESTEAD. 


END FOR CATALOGUE. 


LAWN TENNIS, BAS 


BOYS’ 25 in. SAFETY, with Brakeand Mud Guards, $1 
and GIRLS’ 26 in., 

GENTS? or LADIES’ 80 in., 


E. G. MEAGHAM ARMS GO..st.Louis.mo. 


ADIES —Mail stamp for sealed instructions how 
to enlarge your bust five inches using 
Emma» bust-developer 3; Cosmetics are 
yatnay ours guaranteed or money refunded. 

* ToILeT Bazar, 224 Tremont St, Boston. 

Our Bean Illustrated Catalogue mailed for six cts. 
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CAPSULE No. 99. 


THE FRIEND 


Absolutely Reliable 
Perfectly Harmless. 
For SALE BY DruaaisTs. 


Send 2 cent stamp for very 
valuable information, 


The Preventive Remedy Co.; 
284 Pearl, Street, New York City. 


GARFIELD TEA cures Constipation and Sick | - 


‘Headache; restores the Complexion; Saves 
Doctors’ Bills. Sold by Druggists. 25 cents. 


ACIC LANTERNS 
ST FER EOPTICONS. 


For or Instruction at 
or in large halls, 


DO YOU PHOTOGRAPH? 


gure very 

| 

OUTFITS vee YOUNG 


PILE SUPPOSITORY | 


cute, No surgical operation 


ty 1-4 os. to 4 Ibs, 


$5.99 Wan 
GCALE 


Price List Free. 


ANEW AR 


one can draw Crayon 
from | ste. 


AMERICAN VIEWS. 


HEADQUARTERS IN cra For Music Boxes. 


e ne ov a 
Old Music Boxes caretully Hepeires and Improved. 


AT @. FOLKSe 


A Scheme to Make Money. 


If you have been disappointed in your efforts to 


good living, write us, and we can put you in 


the way of making all you want, 
By our plan you are enabled to give your customers. 
Fifty Dollers’ worth for Five, and the plan 


takes with sverybody. 


Write for particulars. 


BELFORD’S MAGAZINE COMPANY, 
860 Broadway, New York. 


mail on receipt of price. J 
MARTIN RUDY, Lancaster, Pa., U. 8. A. 
AB en Stock Back 1, 
A 850 Feed Mill. «+ 80.4 
OHIOAGO SOALE O0.. Chicago. 
PARABOLON 
| 
4 
4 | 
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GOOD HEALTH 
ey tae “NEW METHOD.” 


diseases of women 
without drage et home o men or cured 


psia, Jaundice, 


lenic disco ol 
HEALTH SUPPLIES CO., 710 Broadway, N.Y. 


A MOUNTAIN WHITE HERO- | 
INE. By James R. 
(Edmund Kirk), author of 
“The Rear Guard of the Rev- 
olution,” ete. 


Well worthy of the well-earned reputation 


of the author. Mention BELForD’s 


12mo, cloth, paper cover, = {00TunES 


Teintreduce 
me in every 


BELFORD CO., 18 E. 18th St., N. Y. 


CRAND AND UPRICHT PIANOS. 
*s* STANDARD INSTRUMENTS OF UNEQUALLED EXCELLENCE.*.* 


ARE ENDORSED BY 
XAVER SCHARWENKA. ‘‘ Answers every requirement in regard to tone and touch as fully 
as can possibly be expected of an ‘eee constructed in the year A.D, 1890.” 
t 


_ CONRAD ANSORGE, “At the recent Concert of the N.Y. State Music Teachers’ Association 
at On Hina ¥, it stood the supremé tést‘and can proudly take an equal position with any other piano.” 
N BOLOW. “ Your Instruments in general merit my approval. The firm of 

Behr Bros, & RY deserving of success.’” 

MORIPZ MOSZKOWSKE, ‘‘An instrument that recommends itself. in the first place by a 
most pleasing exterior ; in a far higher’ méasuré however b its musica} qualities. ‘The tone of the 
—- is exquisifely musical and is well balanced in all tHe registers. ¢ totich has an agreeable 

rmness notwithstanding its lightness, and this seems to be brought about by the ‘correct adjust- 
ment of the sevéral mechanicat 
8.B. MILLS, HOMER BARTLETT, GONZALO NUNEZ, OTTO HACKH, SILAS G. PRATT, 
DAMES, HOSEWALD, CARL PIQUE, Evo. 


BEHR BROS. & CO., 


WAREBROOMS: 
BEHR BROS.’ panry, Si FIFTH AVENUE, NEW YORK. 
Catalogues mailed on application. Mention BELForv’s, 


Ove and tn Wate 
and IDERATE PRICES. Among the man 
ithe PATENT REPEATING a" Being 
delicate as that Gran 
Piano; CAPO D’ABERO Bal, ch 
PEDAL, which isan rain 
mice making havoc with 
thefelts> Soldon 
Delivered in your house FREE OF EXPENSE (a 
taken & SONS PLANO co, 
170 Tremont Stree = Beste Tuas 
| 
| 


Scrub 
Only with 


Because we have found nothing which is harmless, that will make things 
perfectly clean with so little labor in so short a time ; besides, it is economical and 
makes the work easy. 

Do you SUPPOSC—that anything could attain such popularity as PEARLINE 
enjoys, and hold it, without wonderful merit—that people would use it year after 
year were it harmful to fabric or hands—that the hundreds of imitations are attracted 
by anything but its wonderful success ? 

You'll do well to use Pearline—see that your servants use it, and insist that 
they do not use the imitations which they are often induced to try because of the 


worthless prize accompanying it, or by the glib and false argument of some peddler. 
Remember, PEARLINE is never peddled. “135 JAMES PYLF, New York. 


CORSE 


WEA 


GOOD SENS 


By all 
Leading 
Retailers, 


Mailed free on 
receipt of price by 
manufacturers. 


ANY 
=: F 4 | 
‘SENSIBLE 

WISSES CHILDREN. AO FERRIS BROS. 
. Wholesale Western Agents. 64 


BOLTON 
HOT-WATER 
HEATER. 


MOST 
AND COMFORTABLE. 


Residence of COL. DONN PIATT, Mac-o-chee, O. W. ‘A R M DWELLINGS, 

HEATED BY LIGHTED BY 
BOLTON HEATER. COMBINATION GAS MACHINE. GREENHOUSES, CH E. A PE. R STEAM 
- Mao-0-CHEE, near West LtBEeRTy, OnI0, 7 Dxc., 1890. HOSPITALS, ETC. OR HOT AiR. 


Derrorr Hearrxa & CoMPANY, 
Gentlemen : ives me pleasure to bear testimony in behalf 
of yous two inventio ns, give my house and Summer 
a @ vear roun ou reju 0 
Water,” in which I have been nearly all my life. T find that under SEND FOR ILLUSTRATED BOOKS, 


ile wri 

“Warmth for Winter Homes, 
COMBINATION GAS MACHINE, “AND 


S/MPLE, 
MOST cconomicar’ 


And DURABLE! “Tight for Evening Hours.” 


LIGH TS 
CHEAPER or "ttt 
FACTORIES, 43 re. OR ELECTRIC LIGHT. 


DETROIT HEATING & LIGHTING CoO., 


New York, N. Y.: 114 Liberty St. 


Hana Pear St. 315 WICHT STREET, 
Union st. Mention BELForD’s MAGAZINE. DETROIT, MICH. 


TWO GREAT WORKS.—AGENTS WANTED. 


A Memoir, | 
‘By HIS AMERICA. 


SUPERBLY ILLU! ILLUSTRATED, Hon. JEFFERSON DAVIS. 
Cloth, - 3 - $5.00 | One of the most important historical 
English cloth, - 650 works of the day. 

Malf Russia, - - | Large Quarto, Cloth, $2.50; Sheep, $3.50 ; Half 
Pull Morocco, $4.00 ; Full Morccco, $5.50. 
SOLD BY SUBSCRIPTION ONLY. wits werk which be man can afford to pass who ots 
Agents are now earning $100 a week of the 
working this great book. eriitical and military leader oft the South, 


BELFORD-CLARKE CO, BELFORD COMPANY, Publishers, 
18-22 East 18th St., New York. 


Mest 


4 
| 
ag far 
a 
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AN | 
7 
4 
4 | 
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| 
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et. and price-list, free by mail 


SANITARY WOOLEN ‘SYSTEM: 


827 and 829 Broadway, New York. 


Note our Trade Mark Closely ! 
BEWARE IMITATIONS ! 
We ask attention to. our Complete Asso-tment of 


SPRING AND SUMMER 
UNDERWEAR 


For MEN, WOMEN and CHILDREN. 


‘These Saneto ents are tively guaran- 
teed to be of the est qual 
grade Cader D 
or explanatory, descriptive 


Garments made to order, a Specia le 
Mail orders promptly attended to. ye 


Dr. Jaeger’s Sanitary Woolen System 0o., 
827 and 829 Broadway, New York. 


BRANCH 158 Broadway, below Cortlandt 8t., New Fort, 
Houses. 1104 Chestnut Street.Philadel 


GOLD MEDAL, PARIS, 1878. 


W.Baxer & Co.'s 


Breakfast 
m (Cocoa 


from which the excess of 
oil has been removed, 


Is Absolutely Pure 
and it is Soluble. 


Chemicals 


of Cocoa 
mixed with Starch, 


 Arrowroot or Sugar, and is therefore far 
more economical, costing less than one cent a@ 


eup. It is delicious, nourishing, strengthen- 
ing, EASILY DIGESTED, and admirably adapted 


_. for invalids as well as for persons in health. 


Sold by Grocers focers everywhere. 


W. & j., DORCHESTER, MASS. 


DR. JAEGER’S 


of 6th Ave. and 20th St., 
HAVE REMOVED TO THEIR MAGNIFICENT 
FIRE-PROOF . BUILDING, 
occupying over two and a quarter acres of floor-space in 


and Street, we have striven to, and 


in 
ing the dy J dealing and selling 


onl: 
tony af New York to and sidente 
the E iver, the long felt wa ents 
of that section to have a abdaw 
ild our present ma cent fire-proo, ilding in 
West. Whelewer mon Gad 
long experience could do to make this the beau ideal 
of H Dry Goods Store has not been omitted. A large 
and varied stock, carefully selected by 
in this and European stock such as 
y first-class 


houses can offer, consisting of 
Silks, Millinery, Furniture, 
Dress Goods, Bibbons, . Pictures and Frames, 
Mourning. Goods, Dressmaking, 
Cloths, Wash Cloaks, 
Flanzels, Tafants’ Children’s Dresses, 
Linens, Underwear, 
Blankets, Jewelry, Stationery, 
Hosiery, Fancy Goods, Perfumery, 
Men’s Furnishings, Umbrellas, Corsets, 
Gloves, _ ‘China, Furs, 
Handkerchiefs, Glass, Boys’ Clothing, 
Notions, House-furnishings, 
Bugs, Curtains, Shawls, 
Sporting Goods, Bedding, Upholsteries, 


Our Iilustrated Fashion C 
free upon application. 


182 to 140 West 125th St., 
141 to 149 West 124th St., tecremet 


will be offered at prices, as usual, lower than any other. 
house. atalogue mailed 


H.C. F. KOCH & CO... 


‘the large list. of valuable PREM IU MS 


President; Sar Vice-President. : 
| sc 
- 
125THSTREET,WEST, | 
Bet. Lenex and 7th Aves. 
for thi 
| modest béginning at the corner of Bleecker and Car- m 
mine 
winn 
Al 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 


